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PREFACE 



Deliverance is not for me in renunciation 
I feel the embrace of freedom in a 
thousand bonds of delight 

Ribindranath Tagore 
Qitan]ah 73 



Jayadeva's dramatic lyrical poem Gitagovinda is a u niqu e wort, in Indian 
literature and a source of religio ns insp iration m both medieval and con- 
temporary Vaishnavism The poem is dedicated in devotion to the god 
Krishna It concentrates on Krishna's love with the cowherdess RSdha in 
a rite of spring Intense ear thly passi on is the example Jayadeva uses to 
express the com plexities of d ivine and huma n love 

Although the poem originateain eastern India in the twelfth century 
and remains most popular there, it spread throughout the subcontinent in 
the centuries following its composition As early as the thi rteenth cen 
tury it was quoted in a temple ins cription in Guiarat, in western India 
Established traditions of commentary and manus cript s exist in every part 
of India Its songs are an important pirt of the devoti onal m usic^and 
literature of Qnssa, Ben gal and South India The songs were introduced 
into Ker ala in the sixteenth century and are still sung jn temples there 
Portions of the poem represent one of the major subjects in medieval 
Rajputjiainting 

Critical acclaim of the poem has been high, but its frank eroticism has 
led many Indian commentators to interpret the love between Radha and 
Krishna as an alle gory of the human soul s lqve_f or God The co ndem ns 
tion of Jayadeva s eroticism made by the seventeenth-century esthetician 1 
Jagannatha in hts Rasagangadhara (Kavyamala 12, Bombay, 1888, p 52) 1 
is exceptional Learned and popular audiences in India and elsewhere have 
continued to appreciate the emotionaMyricism the poem expresses in its 
variations on the theme of separated lovers' passion f 
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Commenting on F. H. van Dalberg's German rendering of the Gita- 

I govinda, Goethe wrote, "What struck me as remarkable are the extremely 
varied motives by which an extremely simple subject is made endless" 
(note to Schiller dated Jan. 22, 1802, quoted from Correspondence be- 
tween Goethe and Schiller, translated by L. D. Schmitz, London, 1909, 
vol. 2, p. 395). Dalberg's version was based on the first English translation 
of the Gltagovinda by William Jones, published in the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, in 1792 and reprinted in London in Asiati\ 
Researches, 3 (1799), 185-207. A verse translation by the German poet 
Friedrich Ruckert, begun in 1829 and revised according to the edited 
Sanskrit text and Latin translation of C. Lassen (Bonn, 1836), appeared 
in Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1 (Gottingen, 1837), 128 ff. 
^The poem has also been translated into m ost modern Indian lang uages 
and many other modern European languages. Notable English versions 
include Ed win Arn old's The Indian Song of Songs (London, 1875); 
George Keyt's Sri Jayadeva's Gita Govinda: The Loves of Krsna and 
Radha (Borr r - v r T ' 1 ' ' ' " " The Gita Govinda 
of fayadeva >sophtcal rendering, 

The Song oj uivme j-ucc ^Mauias, 1902;, ana Monica Varm a's "trans- 
creation," The Gita Govinda of fayadeva, published by Writers Work- 
shop (Calcutta, 1968) . 

My own interest in the Gltagovinda began when I heard it sung in 
Orissi style in the home of Sulakshana and Debi Prasanna Pattanayak in 
Poona in 1966 and attempted to translate some of the songs. None of the 
j available translations seemed to convey the literary, richness or the reli- 
j gious significance of the original. My early work toward a verse transla- 
tion of the poem convinced me that my English version should be based 
on a critical edition of the text and an extensive study of the traditions 
associated with the poem at various levels of Indian culture. 

While I have concentrated my effort on textual aspects of the Glta- 
govinda, I have also gathered and studied substantial material relevant 
I to its cultural contexts. I have heard and recorded the songs of the poem 
\in different musical versions in Orissa, Bengal, Bihar, Madras, Mysore 
and Kerala, as well as Nepal. Because of the role of the songs in the 
n.ghtly worship of the deity in Jagannatha Temple at Puri, they are ven- 
erated and sung throughout Orissa. Their performance is an essenual as- 
pect of Oms, dance, which has developed through the religious art of 
temple dancers called Maharis who still dance Gltagovinda songs before 
> Jagannatha. The significance of the legendary hf c of Jayadeva that identi- 
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fics the [wet's muse as a temple dancer of Puri is discussed in the first sec- 
tion of my introduction. I have learned much about the e motional conten t 
of the poem from watching Sanjukta P.inigrahi and Ritha Devi perform 
Gitagovinda songs in Oriss'i style. I spent many pleasant hours in Cut- 
tack in consultation with Kahcharan Patnaik and Akshaya Mohanty 
discussing and listening to the music of Gitagovinda. A seventeenth- 
century palm-leaf manuscript of the text, with the comme ntary Sarvan ga- 
s undari and superb illustratio ns, was examined in'tLVcoHection of Kali 
Charan. 

m In Bengal, the singing of Gitagovinda is especially prominent at an 
jmnual spring fair in the village of Kenduli in Birbhum district, which 
is identified as the birthplace of Jayadeva in Bengali tradition. The in- 
fluence of the poem on the devotional music of Bengal is analyzed in an 

(article by Swami Prajnananada entitled "The Gitagovinda-padagdna in 
the Background of the Padavali-lQrtan of Bengal," published in the ]ottr~ 
nal of the Music Academy, Madras, 36 (1965), 176-82. 

(In Nepal, the Gitagovinda is sung during the spring celebration in 
honor of the goddess Sarasvnti, in which worship is offered to the god of 
love, Kjmadeva, and hrs consort. I did not hear an actual performance, 
but learned about it in a talk with the father of my friend Dr. Prasanna 
Chandra Gautam, who read the description and chanted a portion of the . 
poem from his brahman family's old manual of annual ceremonies, en- 
titled Varst%avratapaddhati. In the Bir Library collection in the National 
Archives in Kathmandu, I found the earliest known majujscrjptsjjf the 
Gitagovinda, dated 567 and 616 in the Nepali era (ca. A^i^47_3dM96). 
Norvin Hein discusses the theatrical rendering of the Gitagovinda in 
regions where Sakta influence prevails, with special reference to its per- 
formance in Nepal and Bihar {The Miracle Plays of Mathttra, New 
Haven, 1972, pp. 267-71). He quotes the account of Sylvain Levi of an 
evening performance by popular players in Kathmandu on March 7, 1898, 
in which the plot and songs were based on the Gitagovinda, 
I In much of South India the poem is sung according to the classical 
iKarnatic system of music. An edition of the text with musical notation 
\according to this system by Semmangudi R. Sreenivasa Iyer was pub- 
lished by the Sanskrit College Committee, Tripunithura, Kerala, in 1963. 
The text is prefaced by this note: "Ashtapadi, as the poem is popularly 
known, is sungdaityjii^ma^^ as the pious 

Hindu s consid7r~7 TTdeygt^ order. It is also sung 

invariably during Katbajkali^ performancesTT)uT~the way of singing in 
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English version of Jayadeva's poetry. The discussions are supplemented by 
extensive bibliographic and textual notes. Because the bibliography differs 
so much from section to section, no general list of references is given. In 
preparing both the glossary and the introduction, as well as the transla- 
tion itself, I have depended heavily on the interpretations and analyses of 
various commentators. The contents of selected commentaries are de- 
scribed as part of the evidence for the critical edition. References to variant 
interpretations of ambiguous phrases and technical terms are found in the 
glossary and the notes to the introduction. 

The research for this book has taken me to India three times. My 
search for manuscripts in the summer of 1971 was supported by grants 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the American 
Philosophical Society. A grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies enabled me to spend time in Madras and Orissa in January 1973 
to consult manuscripts in the Adyar Library, the Orissa State Museum, 
and the Raghunandan Library, and, to experience performances of the 
Gitagovinda. My residence at Mysore University during the winter of 
1974-75 was supported by the American Institute of Indian Studies. A 
Guggenheim Fellowship for "A Textual and Contextual Study of Medi- 
eval Sanskrit Poetry and its Modern Interpretations" gave me time to 
consider the Gttagovtnda in the broader context of medieval literature and 
to explore theories of the relationship between religion and art in Indian 
civilization. It also enabled me to work m Nepal in the autumn of 1974. 

In the five years I have spent gathering and preparing the Giiagovinda 
material for publication, many people have given me invaluable help. My 
special thanks are to the Pattanayaks, who have often shared with me and 
my family the warmth and cultural hfc of their home. My formal af- 
filiation at Mysore University was with the Central Institute of Indian 
Languages, of which Dr. Pattanayak is the director; the resources of the 
institute greatly facilitated my work. In Mysore, I was also helped by 
research scholars at the Oriental Institute and the Office of the Chief 
Epigraphist. I enjoyed many hours at the Oriental Institute discussing 
Sanskrit \avya and analyzing aspects of the Gitagovmda with H V 
Nagaraja Rao. It was under his supervision that the Devanagart text f 
my critical edition was typeset at Sree Kantha Power Press, publisher °f 
the Sanskrit newspaper Sudharma. Without his gracious help thi "hll 
would not be in its present form. Thanks are due to n S 



s present form. Thanks are due to Theodore _,• 
. I Gabriel Campbell for their help « lo^^f"' 
tifying the Nepali materials that have been so central to mv Z 1 

"'j critical text: 
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and also to Neil Grols, who patiently collated the references for the 
glossary. 

I am indebted to Daniel H. H. Ingalls for the example of his own work 
and for his encouragement of this translation through the endless revi- 
sions I submitted to his attention. For their generous and detailed criti- 
cism at various stages of the translation, I thank Susan- Bergholz, Edwin 
Gerow, Jeffrey Masson, Agueda Pizarro, David Rubin, Burton Watson, 
and my husband James. William Bernhardt, Karen Mitchell, and Andre'e 
Mounicr of Columbia University Press have all contributed to the con- 
ception and form of the book; 1 appreciate their skills and standards. 

James and Gwenn have shared my travels in the Indian subcontinent 
and much of my adventure in studying the Gttagovinda. Their apprecia- 
tion for the music of Jayadeva's poem and for my involvement with it 
have made this work pleasurable. 

'Barbara Staler ^Miller 
new yokk, 1976 
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A NOTE ON SANSKRIT PRONUNCIATION 



In reading Sanskrit words, the accent is usually placed on the penultimate 
syllable when this is long; otherwise it is placed on the antepenultimate. 
A syllable is long if it contains a long vowel (a, i, it), a diphthong 
(e, o, ai, an), or a vowel followed by more than one consonant. It should 
be noted that the aspirated consonants \h, gh, ch, jh, th, dh, ph, bh, and 
so on arc considered single consonants in the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Vowels are given their full value, as in Italian or German: 

a as u in cut 
a as a in father 
i as i m pit 
t as j in machine 
u as u in p«t 
ti as tt in rwle 

r a short vowci; as ri in river 
e as ay in say 
ai as at in aisle 
o as o m go 
an as ow jn cow 

m nasalizes and lengthens the preceding vowel 
h a rough breathing, replacing an original s or r; lengthens 
the preceding vowel and occurs only at the end of a sylla- 
ble or word 

Most consonants are analogous to the English, if the distinction be- 
tween aspirated and nonaspirated consonants is observed; for example, 
the aspirated consonants th and ph must never be pronounced as in 
English thin and phial, but as in hoMouse and shepherd. (Similarly, \h r 
gh, ch, ]h, dh, bh.) The differences between the Sanskrit "cerebral" f, th, 
d, dh, n, and "dental" t, th, d, dh, n are another distinctive feature of the 
language. The dentals are formed with the tongue against the teeth, the 
cerebrals with the tongue turned back along the palate. Note also: 

g as £ in goal 

n as n in ink, or sing 

c as ch in c hutch 
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1 Jayadeva: The Wandering Poet 



Jayadeva, wandering Icing of bards 
Who sing at Padmavati's lotus feet, 
Was obsessed in his heart 
By rhythms of the goddess of speech, 
And he made this lyrical poem 
From talcs of the passionate play 
When Krishna loved Sri. 



Jayadeva, the poet's signature in the GUagovinda, is the name by which 
he is known as a poet-saint in Indian tradition. 1 It is a name he shares 
with Krishna, the divine hero of his poem; he invokes Krishna in" the 
second song with the refrain ja ya jayadeva h are, "Triumph, God of Tri- 
umph, Hari!" In the context where the poet's name becomes an epithet of 
Krishna, the name in turn gains a dimension of sacred meaning. The lis- 
tener is reminded of Jayadeva's special relation to Krishna as his name 
repeated in the signature verse that ends each song. 

The lyrical, r eligious eroticis m of the GUagovinda earned sainthood for 
Jayadeva and a wide audie nce for his poem. All versions ,6f the legend 
that sanctifies Jayadeva's life say that he was born in a brahma n fam ily 
and that he became an acco mplished student of S anskrit and a skilled 
poet. 2 However, he abandone d schola rship at a young age and adopted an 
ascetic life, devoting himself to God. As a wandering mendicant, he 
would not rest under one tree for more t han a nig ht for fear that attach- 
ment to the place would violate his vow. His ascetic life ended when a 
brahman of Fun insisted that J agannlth a, "Lord of the Wot Id," himseff 
had ordained the_rnarnage of Jayadeva with the brahman's daughter 
PadmavaTiT'wriowas dedicated as a dancing ~&irl in the temple. Padmavatl 
serveoTier husband and he shared her devotion to Jagannatha. As/ayadeva 
composed, she dance d— thus the Glt aggvinda. In the process of writing 
th*e - ^oem7Ta7a^eva^conceived the climax of Krishna^supplication to 
Radha as a command for Radha to pl ace her foo Ton^Xrishna's head in a 
symbolic gesture of victory (j£8). But tne P oeC n ^U0te3~tocomplete the 
couplet, in deference to Krishna He wentjoiwtbe and in his absence 
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Kri shna appeare d in his guise KMvrue the couplet; then Krishna ate t he 
food Padmavati had prepared for Jayadeva and left. When Jayadeva re- 
lumed, he realized that he had received divine grace m exalting Krishna's 
loving relation to Radha. 

Various local versions of this legend have grown into conflicting tradi- 
tions about Jayadeva's pla ce of bir th and region of poetic activity. Modern 
scholars of Bengal, O rissa^ an d Mithila have put forth claims locating the 
village of his birth in their respective regions. Two strong traditions say 
that the "K indubil vacated in the miagovinda (III.io) is cither a village 
near Puri in Orissa or a village in the modern Birbhum district of Bengal. 
A thlrct Tradition iclentifies the village of Kenduh ne ar Jcnjharpj ir in 
Mithila as Jayadeva's birthplace. The argument is well known and has 
VSeen summarized in favor o£ la yadeva ' s Bengali ori gins in a recent mono- 
graph by S_u_i_tjJK umar Cha tter ji, J Although the Bengali position remains 
tenuous, both legends and historical documents suggest that Jayadeva 
lived a nd c omposed in east ern I ndia during the lfltter_half "of the t\y elfth 
century. 

The dating of Jayadeva's literary activity is established by the composite 
evidence of various literary and historical documents. Most prominent is 
the presence of verses attributed to Jayadeva lnjirl dharadasa's Sadu \ti- 
\ arnam rta, an anthology compiled in Bengal in a.d. 1205 (S5ka era 
1127), at the end o£ the reign of Laksmanasena, who ruled about a.d. 1170- 
1205* AmongtEe thirty verses attributed to Jayadeva in S. C. Banerjfs 
ecfition of the anthofogy^two are in tbe critical text of the Gitagovtnda? 
In the Gttagovinda (I.3), Jayadeva compares himself with poets named 
tt„t jt f. ~ 1 "'loyi, 8 all of whom are quoted 

:ourt epic entitled Pavanaduta, 
...... to _., ^ b'~~*; " - — f"-b- ^ Laksmanasena into the 

south. 7 The other poets are less directly associated with Laksmanasena, 
but their works relate them to the period and region o£ his reign 8 

It seems clear from the contents o£ the Sadu\ttkarndmrta and from the 
inscriptions of Laksmanasena that the king was a patron of Sanskrit 
learning anj^of Vais^uMvism The Sen^s__wej_eJCan^cl^gs who em- 
ployed Sanskrit ToT^thcir official documents, the standard practice in 
North India at this time." The inscriptions of Laksmanasena open with 
an invocation to Vishnu (aitm aum namojidrayandya) instead of to Siva 
as had been the practice of his predecessors. The king is described by the 
epuhet "Highest V ai shnava" {pammavatsnava).^ A court that promoted 
Sanskm learmng and the highly syncretic Vaishnava worship of this time 
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would have provided an ap preciative au dience for the Gitagoptnda. It is im- 
f possible to know whether Jayadeva composed the work at Lakjmanasena's 
court; perhaps he composed it clsewhcre-and performed it there. 

The South Indian Vaishnava devotional cults that were influential in 
Bengal in the twelfth century were equally active in Orissa. Traditional 
accounts record that Raman uja. the great Vedanta philosopher and apostle 
of the Srlvaishnava cult, visjted_Euri in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury and es tablished a^ school there. It is claimed that he met and influ> 
enced the King of Purj and work^ dto~introduce the ritual of Srlvais hnavism 
into t he Jagan natha temple, against the strong opposition of resident Saiva 
priests." The king whom he m et was probably Anantavarman Choda- 
gangadeva, the Ganga king who ruled in Orissa about a.d. 1078-1147. 
Cater Ganga records suggest that Chodagangadeva initiated major con- 
struction of the Jagannatha temple, which was completed during the 
reign of his grandson Anaiigabhlmadeva in the late twelfth century. 
From the evidence of Tiis inscriptions, Chodagangadeva, like Laksmanasena 
of Bengal, came under Vaishnava influence. Two sets of copperplate in- 
scriptions illustrate the shift in his sectarian allegiance. In aj>. 1081 (Saka 
era 1003), Chodagangadeva expressed traditional Ganga devo tion t o Siva 
by granting land to support worship of Rdjar&jesvara, a name of Siva. In 
a.d. 1118 (Saka era 1040), in a grant of land to a brahman named 
Madhava, his inscription begins with an invocation to Laksmi", and the 
king is described as "Highest Vaishnava" {p aramava isnava ) . Temple 
records show that since the time ofCjio^agangadeyaJa^nnatha has been 
continuously worshipped as thT^upremeio rm ofVis hnu, whose power is 
expressed through the energy of his cojis^rt^LaJtsnil^or Sri. 13 

Although the legend of Jayadeva's life has no historical value, it does 
tell us that m the cowse^of^his__wanderings Jayadeva visited j'uri, where 
he came undeTlhTTru^ence ^the Jag annatha cult and formed a special 
relationship wi th Pa dmavati. The identification of Padmavati as Jayadeva's 
wife*~is not supported by either of the early commentators on the 
Gitagovtnda. Both Manank^^andJ^imibjiakarna identify Padm avati (la.; 
Xg; XI.21), or Padma^JJ.2^), as names of Krishna's divine consort Sri 
(1.2 ; I.23), or Laksmi (XI.22), who is also calleaKamala (I.17) in the 
poem. The "marriag e" of Jay adeva jmdjadmavatl in the legend may be 
a veiled allusi on toTiis^ injtiation in the Srlvaishnava cult that was es- 
talflishedTirpun under Ramanuja's influence. The role of Krishna's cow- 
herdess consort RgdJba in the Giiagovinda tak es its cosmic signi ficance 
from the context of recurrent referencesjo^irl^ of the 
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epithet Jagadiia, "Lord of the World," for Krishna in the first song is too 
similar ^Jagannatha to be accidental— the Gltagovinda may well have 
taken shape TrTtne richly syncretic environment in Puri in the twelfth 
century. 13 

By the fift eenth c entury, the Gltagovinda was sufficiently popular in 
.Puri to be incorporated into thecntual of thfjagannatha temple. An in- 
scription located on the lcT?sIcle1rf~the JayAvTjaTadoorway, written in 
dnyalanguage and script and dated a-d^oA prescribes the performance 
of the Gitagovinda in the temple. 14 An~English translation of the inscrip- 
tion reads: 

On Wednesday the tenth lunar year of Kakada, bright half in the ninth 
mark of the warrior, the elephant-lord, the mighty Prataparudradcva 
Maharaja, king over Gauda and the ninety millions of Karnata and Kala- 
hari, atdeis. as. tallowy, "Dmdag will be performed thus at the time 1 
of food-offerings (bhoga) to the Elder Lord (Balarama) and the Lord of 
the Gltagovinda (Jagannatha). This dancing will continue from the end 
of the deities* evening meal to their bedtime meal. The dancing group of 
the Elder Lord, the female dancers of Lord Kapilesvara, and the ancient 
dancing group of Telangana will all learn no song other than the Gltago- 
vinda from the Elder Lord. Aum, They will * in g no other song. No other 
dance should be performed before the great (jod. In addition to the danc- 
ing, there will be four singers who will sing only the Gltagovinda. Those 
who are not versed in singing the Gltagovinda will follow in chorus — they 
should learn no other song. Any temple official who knowingly allows any 
other song or dance to be performed is hostile to Jagannatha." 

In the early six teenth c entury, the great Vaishnava mystic Caitan ya 
made a pilgrimage to Puri and settled there. It is recorded in the spiritual 
biography of Caitanya by Krsnadasa KavirajS, entitled C attan yac aritamrta . 
that Caitanya d^^rjprfat^jny from hrnnng rnp Gi f ^P?ytTjdrt r as well as 
the songs of the^Bengah poet Candidasa and the Maithili poet Vidyapati. 15 
There is no reference to the origin of CaitaPya's devotion to the songs of 
..the Gltagovinda, but it is likely that he Heard them in the temple of 
\jagannatha. Hisjovefor Jay^dg^s^^ f me 

fG?togow^g_w^^ ^i^V ais hnava Sahajiyj cult and its interpretation 
pccojgififtjQ theL-doctri aes"^! = Sen^ali Vaish navism. 16 Sahajiya tradition 
claims Jay gdeva as a practicer of its unorthodox ritual and the "original 
preceptor" ( adigurj i) of the cult. 17 Jayadeva's ritual practice is not re- 
vealed by hifpoem, but the place of his songs in the Caitanya cult comple- 
ments the Oriya tradmon that nightly perfo rm ance of thg ^rmg' , n wor _ 
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ship of Jagannatha at Puri has been continuous for more than seven hun- 
dred years. 18 

« By the end of the tjurteemh century, the Gttagovinda was known in 
^western India. A stone inscription of Maharaja Sarangadcya Vaghcla of 
Anahillapattan, dated a.d. I2f)i (Vikrama era 1348), opens with Jayadeva's 
invocation to Krishna in his ten incarnate forms (I.16). 10 The inscription 
records the levying of a revised tax on the inhabitants of Palhanapura 
(modern Palanpur) to defray the expenses of temple offerings to Krishna. 
The Gttagovinda was probably brougtiLIQ_G ujarat by Vaish nava jilgrims 
who heard it at Puri or some other eastern center of the Krishna cult. 

Further evidence of the poem's wide dissemination in the centuries fol- 
lowing its composition includes the existence of one palm-leaf manuscript 
i n New jjrj hooked characters dated ca. a.d. jn$42 (Nepali era 567) and 
another in Newari script dated ca. a .a. 1496 (Nepali era 616). 20 The text 
of this version accords well with the text on which Mananka based his 
simple commentary. The fifKentlvcentury date given to an early paper 
manuscript of the Gttagovinda, accompanied by Mananka's comm entary 
a nd illus trated with paintings of the ten incarnations of Krishna in the 
Gujaratijjyle of the mid-fifteenth century, is corroborated by the date, ca. 
aj>. 1512 (sathvat 1569), on another manuscript of Mananka's commen- 
tary. 21 The literary critical commentary of Kumbhakarna, called Rostra- 
priyd, is dated the mid-fifteenth century according to the dates of the 
nfler of Mewar named KjmTbha^axaa.^D^i^-eS), with whom the 
commentator is identified.^7thesj0£teentii century Jayadeva's poem was 
recognized throu ghout northern India for the intensity of its poetic and 
its religious expression. 



2 The Lyrical Structure of Jayadeva's Poem 

The Gitagovtnda, deceptively simple in its surface beauty, has a wealth o£ 
meaning embedded in structurally intricate forms and concepts drawn 
from various levels of Indian literary tradition. In the process of preparing 
this textual analysis and translation, I have come to appreciate how mas- 
terfully Jayadeva kuaamiuLjorm^^ a 
work of high art and rel igious intensity Aat remains appealing^ popular 
au"die^nh7rSughout tHeTn^haV^bcontinent. In order to translate the 
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the GUagovinda, twelve different syllabic meters occur. There arc also 
three verses in the moric meter Arya (Vl.r, Vila; lX.i). Arya is the 
imost extensively used moric meter in Sanskrit poetry. It is the charac- 
[teristic meter of poetry in Prakrit dialects ot the classical period,, ex- 
emplified by the contents of Hala's anthology, the Sattasat, 10 and by 
Pr3krit verses in Sanskrit dramas. Although the classical Arya meter is 
organized in terms of beat and measure, like the songs of the Gitagovinda, 
its formal articulation makes it distinct from the types of measured meters 
that order the songs. 11 

In comparison with the compact form and contained grammar of the 
classical kpvya verses, the structure of the songs is broader and more com- 
plex. A composite pattern of three interdependent formal units is repeated 
in each of the twenty-four songs." The fixed unit in each song is the 
dhruvapada, a "refrain" that is repeated after each couplet; it is the stable 
unit of sound and meaning in the song. Its content provides a context for 
the descriptive details of the couplets and intensifies their meaning. 
Where the dhruvapada contains the grammatical subject to which descrip- 
tive compounds and phrases refer, it resolves the "dangling" syntax of the 
couplets. The refrains are characterized by syntactic simplicity and a core 
vocabulary of recurring words that suggest correspondences between 
Radha and Krishna at different stages of their separation. Just as a refrain 
unifies a song, the network of refrains unifies the poem. 

The varying unit in each song is the pada, a stanza that is one of a 
series of rhymed couplets occuring in a particular moric metrical pattern. 
From this comes the designation of the songs as padavali, "stanza-scries " 
a term that Jayadeva introduces in the Gitagovinda Since the 

stanzas usually number eight, the songs are also referred to as astapadi, 
"eight-stanza song." 

The final formal unit is the bhamta, the last pada in each song Each 
bhamta repeats the poet's signature, Jayadeva, and usually some form of 
the root yblan, which means "saying" or "smgmg." This st 3 n 2a re- 
affirms the affinities of the poet's creative activity and the audience's es- 
thenc experience to the developing erotic relationship between Radha and 
Krishna. It functions ,n each song to give the perspective of esthetic and 

tlZZT™ t0 6 em0ti ° nal mtCnSity ° E the I""** — 
The system of mcnc meters in the Gitagovinda songs g ivcs thc DOCm 
its rhythmical structure. A particular meter reU„ 1 1 P 
and the metrical S y slcm re L T pl " S Withm a Stm S' 

system relates the songs to one another. Jayadeva'* skill- 
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ful variation of a few selected metrical patterns sustains the aura! appeal 
of his long poem. 

As I have already suggested, the moric meters of the songs contrast with 
the traditional moric meters like Arya in several ways. The severely re- 
stricted occurrence of heavy syllables is most striking. Heavy syllables are 
relatively rare in the songs; they arc limited mainly to initial position 
within the gana units and to the ends of lines. This gives the songs their 
lilting quality and definite rhythmical beat. The rhythmical element is 
further emphasized by repetitious sound patterns of alliteration, assonance, 
consonance, and end rhyme. These devices are all used in earlier Sanskrit 
literature, but nowhere else with the persistence that characterizes the ■ 
Gitagovtnda. 

The meters of the songs and the mode of their articulation clearly re- 
semble the meters of medieval poetry in the vernacular languages known 
as Apabhrarhsa. Although few of Jayadeva's meters are specifically iden- 
tifiable with those known from either Jain Apabhrarhsa poetry of western 
India or Buddhist Caryapada poetry of eastern India, the predominant 
metrical pattern of the songs corresponds with the basic rhythmic design 
of such non-Sanskrit medieval poetry. The correspondence had led 
scholars like Pischcl, Renou, and Chatterji to suggest that the songs, or 
even the entire poem, were originally composed in Apabhrarhsa and then 
translated into Sanskrit. 13 A close reading of the songs and a comparison 
of the songs with the \avya verses m the poem suggest instead that 
Jayadeva adapted the musical moric meters of vernacular poetry in order 
to create a medium of song within conventional poetic Sanskrit. If one 
analyzes Jayadeva's style in terms of meter, ornamentation, and structure, 
the classical elements drawn from Sanskrit and Prakrit sources are as 
significant to the songs as the Apabhrams'a meters. Jayadeva's adaptation 
of Apabhrarhsa meters to Sanskrit is not an isolated phenomenon. It is 
the most sustained and successful of several such experiments that are 
known from the tenth century and after, when the bonds of classical 
Sanskrit literature were loosened by attempts to broaden its appeal." 

The most prominent meter in the Gitagovtnda songs repeats a pattern 
of couplets structured into lines of seven four-beat measures, exemplified 
by the opening couplet of the third song (U7) : 15 

l a Utata\vangala\tapart\ri}ana\kamala\malayas a \mJ re \ 
m ^A«^fl«I«iit«ni^|«m&M|M ,i: K ,i / ,te l< ,lff ' a < w I ,, " w II 
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This meter and its variants, which maintain the four-beat measure, govern 
nineteen of the twenty-four songs in the Gitagovinda. 19 The dominant 
metrical unit o£ the songs reflects the four-beat subdivision of the most 
common rhythmical pattern (tala) of both Hindustani and Karnatic 
classical music. The meter of a song can provide the rhythmical com- 
ponent of the song's mustc. It seems significant that no tala designations 
are given in two of the oldest manuscripts of the Gitagovinda, though . 
each song in these manuscripts is defined by the name of a melodic pat- 
tern (raga). Where tala names do accompany raga names in other manu- 
scripts, there is enormous variability with regard to the tala names. 11 

Most of the refrains arc in moric metrical patterns that maintain the 
same measured beat as that of the associated couplets. 18 They generally 
contrast with the couplets in length only. Refrains usually consist of one 
line or two rhyming lines of unequal length. The rhythmic cadences of 
the refrains tend to be heavier than those of the couplets, thus giving 
their words greater emphasis. 19 

Rhyme, in its several varieties, highlights the rhythmic patterns of the 
songs. Alliteration (anuprdsa) in Sanskrit poetry involves the echo of re- 
peated sounds in a line; it is not limited to the initial sounds of words. 
Alliteration is the rhyming device most commonly used to produce 
emphasis and euphony m classical Jtavya. 20 In the Gitagovinda alliterative 
combinations of consonants and vowels reinforce the meters and the 
sensuous imagery of the songs. They often contribute to the rhythmical 
complexity of a line by forcing syllables into a syncopation of the metrical 
accent 21 

End-rhyme (antanuprdsa) is a universal feature of the couplets. It 
serves to mark the close of each metrical cycle. This consistent use of end- 
rhyme is rare in classical Sanskrit poetry, though internal rhyme is com- 
mon, as it is m the \avya verses of the Gitagovinda? 2 

The eminent criuc Anandavardhana warns that a poet's preoccupation 
with repetitions of sound, like word-play, alliteration, and assonance, is an 
obstacle to the production of erotic mood. 23 But most Sanskrit critics 
consider these devices essential to the sweetness of poetry (madkura, 
madhurya)?' These critics seem to agree with the practicing poets that 
sense and sound must complement each other to create intensity in the 
expression of erotic mood. 

The entire Giugovinie abounds ,„ vinous forms of word-play as well 
as rhyme. The repefnon and sh,f tl „g mcanmg o£ kc words , lke „,„ 
(taste), madhu (honey), and vUisu (seduction), relate levels of content 
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within the poem and often expand the context of a verse or song. 
Jayadcva puns on the names of certain meters he uses in the \avya 
verses. 25 He plays on the names of heavenly nymphs to describe Radha 
(X.14). He plays on the epithets of Krishna, especially Madhava, 
Madhusfidana, and Hart. The poet's own name, Jayadcva, which is alio 
used as an epithet of Krishna, is repeated as the poet's signature at the end 
of each song. 28 

The grammar of the songs is simplified. Certain forms are repeated 
frequently. Prominent are the locative, which is often used in its absolute 
function, the instrumental, and various participles. In the tenth song, un- 
varying grammatical parallelism governs each of the couplets. 

In the Gitagovinda repetitive patterns of sounds, syllables, words, and 
phrases serve to reinforce and supplement the metrical structures of the 
songs. All Sanskrit poetry contains generous amounts of sound elabora- 
tion (sabdalam\ara) ; 27 in the songs of the Gitagovinda the redundancies 
are incessant, complex, and multileveled. They create a sensuous surface 
of verbal ornamentation that suggests comparison with rhe sculptured 
surfaces of the medieval Hindu temples of Bhubaneswar and Khajuraho. 
In the rhythmic disposition of a basic ground plan and the superimposi- 
tion of repetitive shapes along a vertical axis, each temple moves to a 
point of intense concentration, where it simultaneously plunges into the 
womb-house of the deity and transcends itself. 28 The intricate vertical 
and horizontal design that emerges m the Gttagovmda from the repeti- 
tions of metrical units, refrains, rhymes, alliterations, technical words, 
puns, and syntactic devices unifies the entire poem and concentrates its 
movement. 

All known manuscripts of the Gitagovinda indicate the names of vari- 
ous ragas, or melodic patterns, for individual songs. The Indian raga is a 
melodic formula that includes particular embellishments and tone colors. 
The technique of improvisation, which is essential to the formal presenta- 
tion of a raga, uses dense -combinations of grace notes and microtonal 
ornaments. The raga, in the form of either a song or an instrumental 
piece, is identifiable in performance by its characteristic turns of phrase 
and dominant tones. In theory, every raga is associated with a particular 
mood, time, and seasonal setting. 28 ■ 

The songs of the Gitagovtnda are sung in regions of eastern and south- 
ern India in a variety of different ragas™ Although the oldest manu- 
scripts show striking agreement in designating a group of eleven dif- 
ferent ragas for the twenty-four songs, there has been no traditional trans- 
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mission or notation to assure that these names designate the same melodic 
patterns they do in later times. The fact that many commentators are 
preoccupied with defining the ragas in terms of Indian music theory sug- 
gests that the songs were variously interpreted throughout their history. 



3 Jayadeva's Language for Love 

Poetry is distinguished from ordinary modes of speech by the controlled 
and stylized ways it strives to transcend the limits of ordinary language. 
The lyrical techniques of Jayadeva's songs combine with the conventional 
language of Sanskrit erotic poetry to express the intimate power of divine 
love. 1 As Jayadeva's elaborates the passion of Radha and Krishna, he cre- 
ates an esthetic atmosphere of erotic mood (irngararata) that is bliss 
for devotees of Krishna. The poet's aim is implied in an opening verse of 
the Gttagov'mia 

IE remembering Hari enriches your heart, 
If his arts oE seduction arouse you, 
listen to Jayadeva's speech 
In these sweet soft lyrical songs. 

The relation between esthetic and spiritual experience is made explicit in 
the signature verse of the final song of the poem (XII. 19) : 

Make your heart sympathetic to Jayadeva's splendid speech! 
Recalling Hari's feet is elixir against fevers o£ this dark time. 
She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 
The concept of mood, rasa, is at the heart of all Indian artistic expres- 
sion. Rasa is literally the taste or flavor of something. The rasa of a verse 
song, dramatic scene, or musical performance is the flavor of a pervading 
emotion {stUyibham), Sanskrit poets and cntks came to realize the 
um quc power and the estheUc potential of sexual passion iratibhava) j n 
its aspects of pain and pleasure. 2 The erotic mood that emerges from pas- 
sion was expressed ,n the antithetical modes of "separation" (vipralam- 
bhasrngara) and "consummation" (sambhogasrngara) . To experience 
this mood m die mterplay of its two modes was considered the height of 
estW .oy/ J ayadcva created ^ reljgiousl 

Guasonn a by exploring the poignant mood o£ separation within Z 
broader play of divine passion in consummation. 
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Passion is transformed into erotic mood when a poet distills essential 
qualities from the confusion of spontaneous emotion and then patterns 
them according to universalizing rules of composition. Passion is made 
palpable through sensuous descriptions of movements and physical forms. 
Seasonal changes in nature and bodily signs of inner feeling arc colored 
richly to create a dense atmosphere of passion.* The theorists dictated that 
the gestures exposing a character's mental states must be subtle, expressive 
enough to arouse a sensitive audience but never so crudely detailed that 
they stimulate wanton desire." In the Gitagovxnda, this restraint functions 
to make potentially pornographic subject matter the material of esthetic 
and religious experience. 

In Jayadcva's environment of springtime {sarasavasanta, I.27 *), Radh.1 
and Krishna are vehicles (vibhava) for the universalization of erotic emo- 
tion. These youthful figures with gleaming flesh and Jotus-petal eyes mani- 
fest signs of emotion (yyabhicaribhaua, sattvikpbhava) to communicate 
the passion of their separation. For Jayadeva, their longing and reunion 
is the concrete example c r religious experience in which the disquieting 
distinction between "I" and "mine" verses "you" and "yours" is calmed. 6 
The esthetic experience of their love is the means for breaking the imagi- 
nary barrier dividing human from divine. 

The poet's direct presence throughout the poem dramatizes his view 
that the discipline of esthetic perception is a way to enjoy Krishna's grace- 
ful love. Each signature verse is a variation on the idea that the emotional 
states of Radha and Krishna have religious power through the medium of • 
the poet's lyric presentation. 

Insight into Jayadeva's conception is found by following the way he 
presents his characters through the -movement of the poem's twelve parts. 
After evoking Radha and Krishna in their secret erotic relationship and 
stating his own aim, Jayadeva invokes the ten cosmic incarnations of 
Krishna. He proceeds to present increasingly intimate aspects of Krishna's 
relation to existence, focusing on the suffering he shares with Radha in 
the frustration of their love. Krishna's ecstatic reunion with Radha within 
the forest thicket m springtime allows the poet's audience to witness the 
center of existence. The vision {dariana) of Krishna revealed through 
Radha at the end of the poem is a vision of the soul of his erotic mood 
(e^arasa, XI.24-31, song 22). Its effect is comparable with Krishna's mani- 
festation to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavadgtta. Radha's 
heart, strengthened by the long trial of their separation and by f/ie force 
of Krishna's suffering, is filled with erotic mood (sarasamanas, Xll.i) 
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that is the consummation (sambhogairhgara) of the erotic, esthetic, reli- 
gious experience Jayadeva creates for himself and his audience. This vision 
is contained within the structure of the poem, like the vision that climaxes 
a worshipper's controlled approach to the deity in the womb of a Hindu 
temple. On another level, the poetic perspective follows the movement of 
Radha's friend (sa\ht), who goes between the parted lovers to describe 
the condition of each to the other. This perspective begins on Radha's side, 
but it subtly shifts to mediate between Radha and Krishna and bring 
them into union. The friend, the poet, and the audience share the experi- 
o£ secretly participating in the play of divine love. 7 
The Gitagovinda begins with a classical verse indicating the subject of 
the poem. 8 

"Clouds thicken the sky. 
Tamala trees darken the forest. 
The night frightens him. 

Radha, you take him home!" 

They leave at Nanda's order, 

Passing trees in thickets on the way, 

Until secret passions of Radha and Madhava 

Triumph on the Jumna rivcrbank. 

The place, the time, the characters, and their relationship in the poem are 
superficially clear in this verse. But details of the episode are rich in sym- 
bolism and have encouraged complicated interpretations of Jayadeva's 
• meaning. 9 Most interpretations turn on the identification of the speaker 
o£ the first half of the verse and on the reference to Krishna's "fear" and 
Radha's role as his guide through the dark forest. The opening speech is 
variously attributed to Krishna, 10 Radha, 11 Nanda, 12 or even the friend 
of Radha. 13 -Jayadeva is characteristically ambiguous here— the many 
voices that are possible in the verse all direct the sexual energies of Krishna 
toward Radha, but each voice slightly shifts the quality of the darkness 
and of Krishna's fear. When we hear Krishna's foster-father, the cowherd- 
chief Nanda, address Radha, Krishna's youthful fear of the dark is sug- 
gested. When we hear Radha speaking to herself, the words suggest a 
woman sensing die sexual fear of her adolescent lover. When we hear 
Krishna himself speaking he is courung Radha in the veiled language of 
love, where feigned fear is a device of seduction. The composite voice 
further suggests that fear may relate to the cosmic age of darkness, the 
Kali Yuga, for which the union of Radha and Krishna is the cure" 
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The darkness of the night in the forest is described in voluptuous sounds 
and imagery that echo through the entire poem." It is in this secret, 
sexually stimulating environment that Krishna and Radhj enact the ini- 
tial triumph of their divine love and then suffer the long night of separa- 
tion that ends in their reunion. They follow the path through the forest 
as a pair, which Jayadeva calls Radha-Madhava. 18 The triumph of their 
passions occurs in this dual state, which is the defining structure of their 
relationship in the Cttagovinda. The "home" to which Radha brings 
Krishna is a forest thicket (\unja), the secret place of their divine love, 
in which they meet again at the end of their journey. 

The eroucjnv^ticism of the Gitagov'mda, which inspired the Vaishnava 
saint CauaTTy^wtFlntcrpreted allegorically by Caitanya's followers in 
terms of the Sahajiya doctrine of devotional esthetics (bhafyirasa) ; lT they 
used love as a metaphor whose primary reference was a metaphysical con- 
ception. Although m3ny elements in the Gitagov'mda are codified in the 
Sahajiya doctrine of love, this reading seems artificial. Jayadcva's verses 
nowhere praise unbodied joy; t hey are explicitly se nsual, and celebrate~the 
sensuarjoyoFcTivine love. Through imagery, tone color, and rhythm, Jaya- 
deva interweaves levels of physical and metaphysical associations, and the 
cosmic energy of Krishna's love with Radha is condensed into a religious 
ecstasy. 



4 Krishna: Cosmic Cowherd Lover 

Krishna's mythology is ancient and complicated, emerging in the earliest 
levels of the epic Mahdbharata and developing through the various phases 
of Puranic literature. The history and significance of the Krishna legend 
has been analyzed in numerous scholarly studies; the summary that fol- 
lows borrows freely from them. 1 

The process of Krishna's deification is discernible in epic literature. In 
the accounts of him in the Mahabharata and the HarwamSa, his character 
is a transparent composite of a cowherd hero and a tribal chief who is 
also a form, or an incarnation {avatara), of the god Vishnu. The mundane 
and cosmic levels of his activity are interwoven in the narratives to en - 
compass elements from various sources in a complex mythic structure. 8 
The basic account includes Krishna's miraculous birth, his concealment 
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among cowherds to protect him from his demonic uncle Karhsa, his child- 
hood pranks and miraculous deeds in the cowherds' village, his youthful 
sexual play in the forest with the cowherdesses of Vraja, his destruction of 
demons, his defeat and killing of Karhsa, his role in the Bharata war as 
the cunning and unscrupulous counsellor-cousin of the five Pandava 
brothers, and his violent death. In the Bkagavadgita, he teaches a syncretic 
religion of devotion to his Pandava companion Arjuna and reveals him- 
self to be the all-God, who is called Vishnu. 3 The fusion of Krishna with 
Vishnu involved a transfer of many of Vishnu's epithets, as well as his 
functions, to Krishna* The divine-cowherd episodes of Krishna's legend 
became the focus of the medieval devotional cults that emphasized erotic 
mysticism, and in the process his divinity became distinct from the other 
incarnations of Vishnu. Krishna emerged as the supreme god of the Kali 
Yuga, the cosmic age of darkness. 

From ancient times, Indian culture has attributed extraordinary power to 
names and the act of name-giving, especially the naming of gods. The tra- 
ditional practice in Hindu ritual of chanting a series of a god's thousand 
names (jahasranamastuti) is evidence of this. Epithets are characterizing 
names, frequently taking the form of descriptive compound words (bahu- 
vrihisamasa) in Sanskrit. Although some epithets are petrified into obscure 
ornamental formulas, most of them function to delineate the subject's char- 
acter by evoking his deeds, relations, physical forms, and qualities. 8 The 
particular names and epithets a sophisticated poet like Jayadeva chose 
from among the myriad names of Krishna must have been meant to set 
the figure in a pattern of specific associations. 

Most of Krishna's epithets in the Gltagovmda are traceable to older 
sources. The epithet Bhagavat, Lord, which is prominent in the Maha- 
bharata, the Harwamh, and various Puranas and which is referred to in' 
the title of the Bhagavadgtta, is notably absent in the Gttagovtnda. Its ab- 
sence, along with the absence of terms like dhartna, \arma, and bha\ti, 
encourages the speculation that Jayadeva was consciously distinguishing 
the Krishna he worshipped from the object of the orthodox Bhagavata 
cult 7 This is consonant with the poet's concentration on Krishna's special 
relation to Radha, the isolated figure who contrasts with the cowherdess 
group and who ls ignored in early Bhagavata texts 8 The epuhers lagadlia 
Lord of the World, and Jayadeva, God of Triumph, are textually asso- 
dated with Krishna for the first time m the Gttagovtnda. Their use in the 
opening songs is crucial to appreciating the conceptual framework and 
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movement of the poem. The epithets Dahvidharupa and Dafa\rtikrt, tc- 
leering to Krishna in his ten incarnations, are similarly significant. 

The various epithets are defined below, in order of their appearance in 
the text of the poem, with references to other sources. Chapters and verses 
in the text of the Gitagovinda are referred to by Roman and Arabic nu- 
merals; an asterisk placed after a verse number indicates a refrain. 

madiuva (I.i; III.2; 1V.i,2*,7; V.7; VII.12,39; Villa*; IX.2*; XI.14*) lit- 
erally means "related to madhtt." Madhu may mean "springtime," or 
"honey," or "the progenitor of Krishna's own Yadu clan." The relation 
of the progenitor Madhu to the demon Madhu whom Krishna destroys 
is unclear. Daniel H. H. Ingalls suggests that the whole myth of the 
demon' rests on a misunderstanding of the name Madhava, "spring- 
time." It rriay be that the "misunderstanding" was intended by story- 
tellers to amplify the meaning of the epithet as it applies to Krishna. In 
the Gitagovinda, madhu is used to mean "honey" (I.36; VI.2; VII.6; X.2*; 
XI.18), "springtime" (I.46), and "the demon Madhu" (I.20). The epithets 
Madhusudana, "killer of Madhu" (1.25, 40; II.17; VII.9), Madhuripu, 
"enemy of Madhu" (II.9, 18; V.i, 14; VI.5; VII.13, 29; XII.9), and 
Madhttmathana, "tormentor of Madhu" (XI.2*) indicate that Krishna 
conquered madhu, but it remains uncertain how madhu is to be under- 
stood. If these epithets and Madhava are understood as a complex of re- 
lated meanings, they seem to suggest that Krishna conquered and ab- 
sorbed into himself the power of what he conquered, whether it was 
"springtrme" or "honey" or Krishna's own progenitor, all of which are 
potentially dangerous and so "demonical." Springtime, personified in In- 
dian literature as the companion of the god of love, is erotically powerful 
and painful for parted lovers. Honey, the prized raw food of the forest, 
is cited as an aphrodisiac of power and danger in early brahmanical lit- 
erature. 10 Levi-Strauss offers an analysis of honey in South American 
myths as a paradisaical seducer and disrupter of marital ties, 11 and one 
can see a parallel relation between Krishna's seductive, annnomian sexual 
behavior and his metaphonc association with honey. The conventional 
Indian sexual image of the bee acting like a lover in producing and drink- 
ing honey further widens the meaning of Krishna's association with 
honey. Bees are referred to in the poem by the common Sanskrit epithets 
madhu\ara, "honey-maker" (I.27; VII.25), madhupa, "honey-drinker" 
(I.36; V.4; XI 4, 18), and madhuvrata, "busy with honey" (ll.i). The 
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dominant meanings of madhtt thus provide a strongly erotic context for 
the verbal play of Madhava and related epithets in the Gitagovinda. 12 

vasudeva (la) refers to Krishna's royal birth in the Yodu clan as the son of 
Vasudeva and Dcvakl. It is a common epithet of Krishna throughout epic 
literature. 13 

iiari 5*, 17*, 2?", 34. 3 s *. 39> A3' 46; I 1 * 1 ' 2*; IV.9, 17; V.14, 15; VI.2 # , 
6, 7; VII.3, 7, 10, 14, 29, 38; IX.i, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9; XI.6, 8, 9, 13, 24*, 31 ; XII.i, 
19) literally means "the tawny one," but Vaishnava commentators inter- 
pret it to mean "the destroyer of pain," derived from the Sanskrit root 
V hr. Hari is a common name of Vishnu in his cosmic form and his various 
incarnations in the epics and Puranas. It is probably borrowed from the 
Vedic name of Indra, whose characteristics Vishnu and Krishna absorb. 11 
The ambiguity of reference in the name Han reflects the identification of 
Krishna, as Jagadisa, with the cosmic form and function of Vishnu. 15 The 
similarity between Hari and Siva's name Hara, "the destroyer" (M.n), 
is exploited by Jayadeva for ironical effect. 
kesava (I. 5 » 45; IV.11*; VHI.2*; XI.i) means "long-haired." It is tradi- 
tionally related to Krishna's killing of the horse-demon Kes'in." Like 
Hart, it refers ambiguously to Vishnu and Krishna in epic and Puranic 
literature. 

jagamsa, (I.5*) means "Lord of the World." In the refrain of the song of 
invocation, it indicates Krishna's cosmic supremacy. In the Jagannatha 
cult of Orissa, which probably provided the context for the composition 
of the GUagovmda, Krishna is identified with the composite Buddhist- 
Saivite-Vaishnavite form of Jagannatha. 17 

dasavidharupa (I. i5 ) means "having a tenfold form." It indicates that 
Krishna is at once all of the ten forms of cosmic power he assumes in his 
awesome aspect {atharya) m order to save the world. The same is meant 
07 2fc****T (Ltf). The ten forms o( [agadisa are a variant of the ten 
incarnauonsof Vishnu; m Puranic literature Knshna instead of Balaratna 
is usually the eighth mcarnanon The incarnauons were ong lna lly mde- 
pendent legends that came to center on V lsh nu as the preserver of order 
when it is imperded. Various aspects of the legends are eml T 
Afferent texts. The content of th'e GUagJZ^ 7r^£ Z 
any single source. 18 6 "aceaoie to 

The awesome aspect of Krishna which thr t+n f 
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dramatize his honey aspect (mddhurya) in relation to Radha. But the 
cosmic power remains a background for the intimacy of the iovers 
throughout the poem; the intimacy offers a dimension of cosmic power 
on which human perception can focus. The complex and powerful mani- 
festations of cosmic reality are concentrated in emotions that are carefully 
patterned for esthetic experience. 19 In the terminology of Indian esthetics, 
the song o£ invocation to Krishna's tenfold form expresses the mood of 
wonder (adbhtitarasa), whose presence is essential to Jayadeva's religious 
transformation of the mood of erotic love (frngdrarasa). 20 
Jayadeva presents the ten forms of Jagadila as follows: 

1. mTnasarira (I.5), the Fish-form, more commonly called Matsydva- 
lara. The ancient myth of the deluge and man's rescue by a giant 
fish, which is told in the Satapatha Brdkmana (I.S.i-6), is the basis 
of later versions. The Gitagovinda refers to the theft- of the Vedas 
from Brahma by a sea demon as the former is entering the sleep of 
cosmic dissolution. Han takes on the form of a fish and, by means 
of the deluge, destroys the demon and recovers the Vedas. 21 

2. kacchaparupa (1.6), the Tortoise-form. The Gitagovinda refers to 
the creative power of the giant tortoise in relation to earth, an asso- 
•ciation that is made in the Satapatka Brahmana (VII.5.1.5). This 
form is better known, as Kiirmdvatdra, for supporting Mt. Mandara 
when the gods and demons chum the sea to obtain the elixir of im- 
mortality. 22 

3. sukararOpa (I.7), the Boar-form, another name for Vardhdvatara. 
The giant boar rescues the earth by raising it out of the ocean 
depths on one of his tusks. 23 

4. naraharirupa (1.8), the Man-lion form, another name for Nara- 
sithhdvatara. It is tjie form in which Han destroys the infidel King 
Hiranyakasipu, who threatened his own son Prahlada with death 
because of the son's devotion to Hari. Hiranyakalipu had been 

' given a boon of invulnerability by day or night, by god, man, or 
beast, inside or outside his palace, and to overcome it the god ap- 
pears at twilight as a man-lion inside a pillar and reaches out to 
dismember the king. 24 

5. vamanarOpa (I.9), the Dwarf-form. The three cosmic strides of 
Vishnu form the basis of the dwarf myth. 25 The demon Bali, usurper 
of Indra's power, grants three paces of land to Hari when he comes 
to him in the guise of a dwarf. Then Hari assumes his cosmic shape 
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and traverses earth, atmosphere, and heaven. The Gitagovinda re- 
fers to Hari's wet feet, which the demon, in his hospitality, has 
washed to welcome his guest. 28 

6. bhrgupatirupa (I.io), the form of the Bhrgu chief better known as 
Paraiurama, "axe-wielding Ra*ma," who reestablishes order in the 
world by putting an end to the tyranny of the warrior class. 27 

7. ramasarIra (I.ii)i the form of the "charming" Ramacandra, Prince 
of Ayodhya, who is alternately called Raghttpattrupa, He is the 
hero of Valmtki's epic Rdmayana and of the Rdmopakhydna of the 
Mahabharata (111358-76). His purpose as an incarnation of Hari is 
the killing of the ten-headed demon king Ravana, whose evil power 
threatens trie world. The abduction of his wife Sita by Ravana and 
his defeat of Ravana and Ravana's general Dusana, "the corrupting 
one," arc referred to in the second song of the Gitagovinda (I.16, 

8. haladhararOpa (1.12), the form of the plowman Balarama, elder 
brother of Krishna. Hatadharasodara, "brother of Haladhara," re- 
fers directly to Krishna (VII.28). Balarama and Krishna are alter- 
native incarnations of Vishnu in some texts; in other texts they are 
both partial incarnations, each representing a hair of Vishnu, one 
white and one black. 19 Balarama is known for his addiction to 
wine, paralleling Krishna's addiction to women. The Gitagovinda 
refers to the episode where he drunkcnly orders the Jumna river to 
move close so he can sport there. When the river fails to obey, he 
throws his weapon, the plowshare, into her and makes the river 
bend to him. 80 

9. buddhasarira (I.13), the form of "the enlightened one," Gautama 
Buddha. Buddha is not an incarnation in the Mahabharata or the 
Hartvamia, but he appears as such in the texts of early Puranic lit- 
erature. 81 The orthodox Hindu view stresses that Buddha's em- 
phasis on moral values, as opposed to Vedic ritual, is valuable only 
in confusing men and fostering the social chaos that marks the de 
dine of the Kah Yuga. Jayadeva's linking of Buddha's condemna- 
tion of Vedic ritual with his compassion for animal vicums i s a 
more ponUve view, consonant with the syncretism characterizing 
the worship of Krishna as JagadUa in the Gitagovinda 32 
.0. kalkisarIra (U 4 ), the form of the avenger, Kalki, who appears 
with a blazing sword on a white horse at the end of the Kali Yuea 
to punish barbarians and sinners. 83 S 
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krsna is anglicized as Krishna in this volume to render recurring reference 
to the hero of the Gitagovinda less artificial for English readers (I.16, 26; 
II.10; VIII.3, 7; X.5; XII.21); it literally means "black," or "dark." It is 
a prominent name of the epic hero who is identified with Vishnu in the 
Mahabharata and who is counted as one of the standard incarnations of 
Vishnu.. Krsna Dcvakiputra is mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad 
(III.17.6) as a pupil of the mythical teacher Ghora Angiras; scholars have 
made much of the reference, but it is too isolated to be significant. In the 
Gitagovinda, Krishna is JagadHa, the cosmic power of the Dark Age. His 
relationship with Radha" is set in the context of his youthful adventures 
among the cowherds and his adolescent erotic play with the cowherdesses 
in Brindaban forest. 34 

jayadeva (L17*) is interpreted as a dependent compound (tatpurttrasamasa) 
meaning "God of Triumph." This is derived by reading the refrain of the 
second song as jaya jayadeva hare, "Triumph, God of Triumph, Hari!" 
to parallel the refrain of the first song, which is jaya jagadita hare, "Tri- 
umph, Lord of the World, Hari!" 35 The commentator Sankaramisra, re- 
ferring to the opening verse of the poem, points out that Krishna's tri- 
umph as the hero (ndya^a) of the Gitagovinda is in sexual play (\eh). 
Radha is called "Love's living goddess of triumph," anahgajayajahgama- 
devatd (III.15). The epithet of Krishna is identical with the name of the 
author of the Gitagovinda. In this function, Jayadeva occurs in the sig- 
nature stanza (bhanita) of each song, as well as in some verses (1.2, 4, 15, 
24, 34, 45; II.9, 18; III.10; IV.9, 18; V.6, 15; VI.9; VII.10, 20, 29, 38; VIII.9; 
IX.9; X.9; XI.9, 21, 31; XH.9, 19. 2I > 22 )- 3 " 

hamsa, (I.18), the Indian wild goose, which migrates to the Himalayas every 
spring to mate on Lake Manasa, according to legend. It is symbolic of 
the Universal Spirit (parabrahman). Manasa also means "mental" and the 
poet's reference is to Krishna as the Universal Spirit in the minds of sages. 

murari (I.37; V.12; VILzr, 22"; XI.21), or Mtiravamn (X.g), means "enemy 
of Mura," Mura is a demon who is associated with another demon named 
Naraka in the Mahabharata (I.59, etc.), as in the Gitagovinda (I.20) 31 

pitavasana (I.38; II.7), or Pitdmbara (XII.20), means "wearing a yellow 
cloth." It is an ancient epithet of Krishna, referring to the light garment 
that contrasts with his dark skin. 38 

vanamalin (I.38; V.2*, 8*; VH.31*) means "wearing a garland of forest 
flowers" and symbolizes Krishna's sensual presence in the forest, 39 
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covinda (II.19; V.17; VI.i; XI.23; XIIji) is probably a Prlkritic form of 
gopcndra (gov' inda), which means "chief of the cowherds." It can also 
be derived from go Vvid to mean "protector of cows." 40 In either case, 
the epithet refers to Krishna's adolescence in the forest among the pastoral 
people of Vraja, the period of his awesome feats of strength, seductive 
flute playing, and sexual rites. The title G'mgovhda has these associa- 
tions; the young dark lord of the forest is the subject of the poet's singing. 
kesimathana (II.n*) means "tormentor of the demon Kesin." In the Han- 

vafnla (62.69), Kesin > s oiled " tnc meanest of horses," umgMhama," 
kamsari (III.l) means "enemy of Kariisa." It refers to the rivalry between 

Krishna and his uncle, the demonic King Karhsa. 42 
upendra (IV jo) means "Indra's younger brother." 43 In the Gilagovinda 

verse it is used to form a pun on the name of the meter ttpendravajra. 
janardana (VH.12) means "exciting to men." It is a common epithet of 
Krishna in the Mtthibhtrata, the Harivamla, and the Bhdgavata Parana. 
narayana (XII.2*) literally means "related to nara, man." In the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XIII.34.1) it is an epithet of Purusa, the primordial man. 
Throughout the Mahabharata it is the name of Vishnu or Krishna in the 
role of cosmic creator. 4 * 
yadunandana (XII.12, 12*) means "joy of the Yadu clan." Like the epithet 
Vasudcva, it refers to Krishna's royal birth. 

In addition to the epithets that Jayadcva chose to characterize Krishna, 
references to characters, places, and events from various Vaishnava myths 
are used to expand the context of the poem. The role of Krishna's foster- 
father, the cowherd-chief Nanda, in the opening verse is barely indicated 
by the adverbial compound nandamdefotah, "at Nanda's order." But the 
presence of the name emphasizes that Krishna is young as his sexual 
play begins." References to Krishna's defeat of the scrpent-king Kahya 
(I.19) 46 and the bird-demoness Putanika (Villi) " evoke heroic events 
of his legend. Kahya was punished for befouling the Jumna waters and 
Putanika was killed when the baby Krishna sucked her life from her by 
taking the poisoned breast she offered him. Garuda (I.20) is the anthro- 
pomorphized eagle who usually serves as Vishnu's vehicle. 48 

The sexual freedom enjoyed by the adolescent cowherd is symbolized by 
Krishna's simple bamboo flute, which is called vamia (I iv Hz ml or 
vtnu (V.9) .» Like the flower arrows shot by the god of love, Krishna's 
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magical flute is an adolescent instrument for arousing and sustaining 
sexual desire. Both the arrow and the flute, with their obvious phallic sig- 
nificance, function in this way in the myths of many societies, 50 The cul- 
minating effect of Krishna's flute-playing is the ritual circular dance, 
called rasa (I43; Ha*), which he performs under the full moon of au- 
tumn with the cowherdesses. The common version of the story recounts 
Krishna's seduction of the cowherdesses by the melodious call of his flute 
in the woods of Brindaban {Vfndovana) on the banks of the river Jumna 
(Yamuna). 61 Krishna remains elusive, but promises to dance with the 
girls in autumn, when the heat and rains arc finished. On a night of the 
full moon, Krishna goes toward the forest playing his flute. The cow- 
herdesses follow and form a circle around him, like stars around the 
moon. By his magic power, he multiplies himself to dance with all the 
cowherdesses at once. 53 This rite of autumn acts as a foil for his spring- 
time play with his cowherdess consort Radha. 

In Indian myth, spring is the ally of Kama, the god of love. The sexua! 
aggression of Love is portrayed in the myth of his body's destruction by 
Siva when he interrupted Siva's meditation with flower arrows to arouse 
the divine ascetic's desire for Pacvati, the daughter of Himalaya. In his 
relation to Radha, Krishna is both the object of Love's attack and the 
embodiment of Love's creative sensuality. 83 

By representing his divine hero with a complex of characteristics known 
from older religious sources, Jayadeva thus sets Krishna's relation with 
Radha in a sacred framework. Krishna's relation to all living beings is 
expressed through his ten incarnate forms. His personal spiritual relation 
to human beings is expressed through the form of the flute-playing ado- 
lescent cowherd. His intense spiritual intimacy with an individual human 
being is expressed through the divine sensuality of his love with Radha. 

As the divine lover and object of the poet's worship, Krishna is the em- 
bodiment of erotic mood {ifngaramurtiman, I46) and the essence of 
esthetic experience (e{arasa, XI.24*). His relation with Radha epitomizes 
the classical pattern of erotic love in Sanskrit drama and poetry. Krishna 
is referred to by standard iorms of address given for the dramatic hero 
(nayaka) in Bharata's Natyaidstra, such as "beloved" or "lover" (\dnta, 
VII11, XII.10, n; dayita, Xjp, VII.17, 3°: P"> a - lV ^> Va6 > VII -3°> 
Villi' X.12, XI.32, 33, XII 5, 13; valkbha, VII. 3 o), M "cheat" (J(itava, 
VI 10), 55 and "rogue" (Satin, VII.3o). BB These familiar forms of address 
complement the sensuous surface that emerges from descriptions of 
Krishna's ornamented physical presence and his manifestations of emo- 
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tion. By such means the poet encourages his audience to approach the 
divine lover through esthetic experience. The ingenious integration of 
religious, erotic, and esthetic meaning that Jayadcva achieves in the struc- 
ture of the Gitagovmda is basic in the character of Krishna loo. 



5 Radha: Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion 

Radha is one of the most obscure figures in early Indian literature. Until 
Jayadeva made her the heroine of his poem, she appeared only in stray 
verses scattered through various Furanas, anthologies of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit poetry, works of literary esthetics, grammar, poetry, drama, and 
a few inscriptions. In the Gitagovinda, Radha is neither a wife nor a 
worshipping rustic playmate. She is an intense, solitary, proud female who 
complements and reflects the mood of Krishna's passion. She is Krishna's 
partner in a secret and exclusive love, contrasted in the poem with the 
circular rasa dance Krishna performs with the entire group of cow- 
herdesses. Krishna disappears after this dance, deserting the cowherdesses; 
but he stays with Radha to admire and ornament her. Her relationship 
with Krishna culminates in their union and mutual "victory" (jaya) over 
each other. In Jayadeva's view, the profound intimacy of Krishna's con- 
centration on Radha, in contrast with the diffusion of erotic energy in his 
play with the cowherdesses, is the perfection of Krishna's nature. 1 

Jayadeva's reference to his heroine focuses on one name, Radha (I.i, 26; 
H.i; IILi; IV.20; V.t; VU*; XI.i, 13, i 4 \ 24, 32; XII.i, XII.11) and its 
diminuitive, Radhika (I.37; Ula; IV.i, 11*; X.9, XI.2*; XIU*). Names 
of Krishna's divine consort, such as Sri (la; 1.23), Padmavati (I.2; X/j- 
:XI.2i), Kamala (I.17), Padmd (I.25), and Lafymi (XI.22), occur to' place 
Radha in the appropriate cosmic context. Radha's role as the female 
counterpart of her lover is consonant with the meaning of her name 
which is related to the word rddhas. In Vedic and Puramc literature! 
radhas and other forms of the root y r ddh have meaning of "perfection" 
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of the ocean,' Indra lost Sri through a curse by the sage Durvasa and 
V 1S hnu reclaimed her as his spouse. A similar pattern may well account for 
Krishna's role as "Lord of Success" {rddhaipati) in relation to Radha, the 
feminine personification of radhai, This explanation helps to clarify the 
parallelism between the pair Sri/Lak ? mi-V,shnu/Krishna and the pair 
Radha-Krishna that is suggested in many stray verses antedating the 
Gttagovinda. There » no need to construct izneifal etymologies for the 
word radha, but this has been the approach of the Sanskrit commentators 
on the Gttagovinda and more recently of the linguist Sukumar Sen. Such 
accounts offer no clue to why the association between Radha and Krishna 
was made. 

In the absence of direct textual evidence it remains impossible to know 
when and in what circumstances the Radha-Krishna pair originated. 
What we find in the available Prakrit and Sanskrit sources suggests that 
the poets and critics are dealing with a familiar subject. The name Radha 
seems to carry overtones of meaning from astral mythology, Although 
there is no reference to the pair in Vcdic literature, the word radha occurs 
in the Atharva Veda (XIX.7.3) in relation to the two stars called viidkjia? 
Later references to radha as the name of a feminine constellation or star- 
cluster (nakjatra) associate her with Indra. Indra is called a "cowherd" 
(gopa) and is paired with a vtsd{hd in several Vedic contexts. In the 
Tailtiriya Brdhmana (3.1.1. 11) 7 two vtsd^has are described as the chief 
female consorts (adhipatni) of the male constellations (nafyatra) and are 
paired ivnh Indra and Agni, who are ailed the two best cowherds. In the 
Tailtiriya Samhttd (4_4.11), 8 in the section where the building of the fire 
altar (agnicayana) is described, the layers of bricks are pairs of feminine 
constellations and masculine deities. The feminine viti^has are paired 
with the masculine deities Indra and Agni. These associations are espe- 
cially significant when it is recalled that Indra is the "Lord of Success" ' 
(rddhaspatt). 

In the same Tatttiriya Samhitd passage the pairs of months of the vari- 
ous seasons are named; the months of spring {ydsanttkjiv rtu) are named 
madhtt and madhava. In the Mahdbhdrata, Vishnu is related to the con- 
stellations by his epithet Nefaatrm, "Lord of Constellations," and to 
spring by the epithets Mddhu and Madhava that he shares with Krishna. 9 
Mddkava is a major epithet of Krishna in epic and later literature. 
Krishna is also associated in several contexts with various feminine con- 
stellations. 10 Whether or not the equation o£ radha with i>i$u\ha in 
commentaries on the Atharva Veda passage is based on a "misunder- 
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standing" of the word anuradha, as Whitney suggests, it is clear that by 
the fifth century, radha was held to be another name for the constel- 
lation vifd{/ia. n With the equating of month names and constellation 
names, visdkha became one of the months of spring, creating another link 
between radha and madhava. The somewhat esoteric character of these 
associations may have increased the appeal of Radha as a consort for 
Krishna in a secret relationship. In these two aspects, she represents, like 
Laksmi, the power of "success" and she incarnates, like Siva's Parvati, 
a phenomenon of nature. Both aspects illuminate her association with 
Krishna. 12 

Because of the fluidity of Puran'ic texts, it is impossible to date or locate 
the relationship of Radha and Krishna from them. However, the pattern 
of Radha's presence and absence in some major Puranas is relevant to the 
problem. As disciples of the sixteenth-century Vaishnava saint Caitanya, 
who was considered an incarnation of the divine lovers- Radha and 
Krishna, the Gosvamins searched Puranic literature to find references that 
would establish Radha's old and high status within orthodox Vaishna- 
vism 13 References to Radha by name in early Puranas such as the Matsya, 
the Linga, and the Varaha are significant, but few. Radha's elaborate 
treatment in the Brahmavaivarta and Padma Puranas seems to postdate 
the Caitanya movement. 14 There is no direct reference to Radha in the 
Hartvamla, the Visnu Putana or the Bhagavata Purana, But the mention 
of a favored cowherdess who is "worshipped" or "desired" [aradhita) by 
Krishna in the tenth book of the Bhagavata Purana 15 Jed the Gosvamins 
to derive the name Radha from aradhita and to claim Radha's place in 
the text. 18 

The heroine of the Gitagovinda is so complex that it seems absurd to 
seek Jayadeva's model for her in the allusions to the arrogant girl (drpta) 
of the Bhagavata episode. Krishna's special mistress is presented there to 
criticize the exclusivism that Krishna's relationship with her represents. If 
the Bhagavata authors are referring to Krishna's consort Radha, rhey 
seem to be rejecting her relationship with Krishna as an inappropriate 
model for the devotee. The possessive attitude manifested in her secret en- 
counter with Krishna is antithetical to the values presented in the 
Bhagavata and the attitude , S criticized for lts perversUy {daurdt 
X.3042). It ls not unhkely that the authors of the Bhagavata knew a rival 
cult catering on Krishna and his cowherdess^onsort and were critical 
or it. 

Chariot Vaudeville, i„ her amele entitled "Evl u ,i„„ o£ Love . 
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Symbolism in lihagavatism," « has stated her supposition that the author 
of the Bhagavata was specifically rejecting the figure of Nappinnai, as she 
appears m the Tamil Alvar poetry of AndJt nnd NSmmaJvar. Here 
Nappinnai is the daughter, or daughter-in-law, of Nandagopal and the 
wife of Krishna; she is an incarnation of Vishnu's consort Niladcvl." It is 
possible that Nappinnai is the source of the Radha conception in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit literature, but the two figures more likely represent inde- 
pendent variants; their characteristic relations with Krishna are different. 
In the ritual dance called \ttravai, Krishna dances with his wife 
Nappinnai, while Krishna's relationship with Radha is a secret, erotic 
rite. 10 

The character of Radha and her unique association with Krishna that 
Jayadeva brought to his Gitagovlnda from earlier literature is not ap- 
parent from any single source, but details emerge from the collection of 
stray verses that refer to her. A chronological catalogue of these references 
suggest an old tradition surrounding the secret love of Radha and 
Krishna. 20 

From the Sattasat of Hala (dated first to seventh centuries by various 
scholars) : 21 

Krishna, removing cow-dust from Radhika 

With the breath of your mouth, 

You sweep away the high esteem 

These other cowherdesses have for you. (86) 

From the Gatidavuho o£ Vakpati (late seventh or early eighth cen- 
tury) : 22 

Let nailmarks Radha makes remove your pain — 

They are rich with mood. 

They are shining on Krishna's chest 

Like his magical kaustubha gem. (22) 

From the Vetilsamhara of Bhaua Narayana (antedates a.d. 800) : 23 

Angered in sensual play, she lost her mood for love 

In the rasa dance on sandbanks of the Jumna river. 

When Karhsa's foe followed Radhika 

As she left in a choking veil of tears, 

His body hairs seemed to bristle 

From his steps touching her footprints 

And from her calmed, loving looks — 

May you prosper from Krishna's innocent plea! (2) 
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From the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana (mid-ninth century) : ZK 

Say, friend, if all is well still with the bowers 
that grow upon the Jumna bank, 
companions to the dalliance of cowherd girls 
and witnesses to Radha's love. 
Now that there is no use to cut their fronds 

to make them into beds for love, 

1 fear their greenness will have faded 

and they grown old and hard. (2.6) 

Gracious love, RadhS is difficult indeed to please — 

her tears fall even as you wipe them away 

With the cloth that covered some true love's loins. 

"Women's hearts are hard, so enough flatteryl Leave me alone!" 

He was told this whenever Hari tried to placate her — 

May he grant you his blcssingl (3-41) * 
From the Dhvanyalofylocana of Abhinavagupta (early tenth cen- 
tury) : S5 

Then when demon Madhu's foe had gone to Dvaravatl, 
Radha embraced a sweet vine growing on the Jumna bank, 
A little bent from the way he made it quiver — 
Radha's lamenting 

In a faltering voice choked by heavy tears 
Made even the waterbirds wail regretfully. 
From the Kavyamtmamsa of Rajasekhara (late ninth or early tenth 
century), as an illustration of the poetic figure tulyadehititlya, an imita- 
tion that resembles the similarity between two similar persons; 28 

Then we are going to give the different types of the imitation tulyadeht- 
tulya. ... the change of subjects gives a different shape to the same 
theme: this is the change o£ subject. 

May the winds o£ Siva's sighs protect you 
As they arise from the hollow of his right nostril 
Making lines in the ash-dust on his body, 
Disrupting his yogic breathing exercise, 

Licked by the serpent sheltered in his ear, 

Stealing coolness the moon gives, 

Witnessing the agony his mind suffers 

When his body is parted from angry ParvatT 

May Han's sighs protect you 

As they burn from the fire deep within, 
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Boiling the lotus-honey from his navel, 
Wilting the garland on his breast, 
Drunk in and spit out because of their heat 
By the trembling serpent who forms his couch, 
Witnessing his memory of Radhj's love, 
And heard jealously by goddess Sri. 

The occurrence of Radhj's name in the two oldest-known Sanskrit 
compositions in mixed prose and verse (campt't-fyivya) is significant. But 
the name occurs only once in the Damayantifyttha (early tenth century), 
and once in the Yalasiitafacampu^dtya (a.d. 959) and the passages arc 
spare in detail relating to Radha. 51 In the Damayant't\athd passage the 
name Radha is part of an elaborate pun. The Yaiastilafyt reference simply 
says, "Thus indeed— formerly, did Gaiiga not sport "with Mahcsvara, 
Radha with Narayana, Brhaspati's wife with the Moon, Tara with 
Valin?" 

From inscriptions (dated a.d. 974, 982, and 986) of Vakpati-Munja, a 
Paramara ruler of Malwa, in which the same two verses open each in- 
scription, one in praise in Siva as the lord of Parvati and this one in praise 
of Krishna as the deserted lover (virahin) of Radha: 28 
May the active body of demon Muni's enemy protect you! 
LaksmT's face could not please it, the ocean's waters could not cool it, 
The lotus in the lake of his own navel was powerless to pacify it, 
Fragrant breath horn serpent Sesa's thousand mouths could not soothe it — 
It was so sick with the pain of Radha's desertion. 

From the Sarasvattfynthabharana of Bhoja (ca. aj>. 1000-55) 29 is a 
verse (2.294) that is an exercise in word play known as favindmdri^dsfa- 
patirabandha. Here the poet's name, Rajasekhara, is hidden in a poem 
in palindromes and puns; the name emerges through a diagram of an 
eight-petaled lotus. The diagram was execured by H, S. PhStak of the 
Mysore Oriental Research Institute. The verse can be paraphrased roughly 
as follows: "She who bestowed a kingdom of defects, a knower of rasa 
that gives expansion (V ra )> wno speaks pretentious speech, who does 
wrong to the world, the full-moon maiden, whose eyelashes are like ser- 
pent Sesa, whose eye leads to nittsdstra, she who travels in the sky, whose 
fove is praiseworthy, who is charming, whose penance h several, carrier 
of the moon, Sri, whose sword is sharp — let Radha protect me; she is 
the incarnation who brings down serpent knowledge for masters of will 
who have their egos centered in Siva." Also, from the same text: 
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"Are you comfortable, Radha?" "Arc you happy, Karma?" 

"Karris*?" "What is the difference between Karma and Radha?" 

With these retorts of the cowherdess Pari, 

Hari triumphs in self conscious laughter. (2.351) 

As he tries repeatedly to lift 

The raincloud-dark reflection of his own bright form, 
Mistaking it for the black border of a garment 
On the golden globe of Radha's breast, 
Hari triumphs, 

Laughing in shame as his love laughs at him. (3.1 10) 
You left the house for the river to fetch water— you do not return. 
Saying, "I shall bathe," you stop at bowers of vines on the Jumna bank. 
Tethering the cows, you enter the thick woods of Mt. Govardhana. 
Radha, didn't you catch sight of Krishna, Dcvaki 5 son? (4.177) 
May the god who gracefully toys with Radha's cloth 
On the surface of her breasts protect youl 
Hari's hand is trembling 

With sudden fear at their first encounter. (5-235) 
"I have recently left Gokula, and the thought of Radha 
Confounds me out of sleep — let it leave my bed and let 'Radha' 
Stop coming in place of other names by day! I am afraid of this!" 
May Hari's fatigue protect you! 

He is spending sleepless nights, repeating Laksmi's name alone by day, 
Trying to forget Radha, and delighting goddess Sri. (5448) 
Seeing how thin Hari's arms were a? he carelessly lifted Mt. Govardhana 
She rested her hand on Hari'i shoulder and piaced her feet on his 
Wanting to help him lift the mountain that was out of her reach — 
Let the empty motions of Radha's hands in the sky triumph forever! (5493) 
From the Daiavataracanta of Ksemendra (composed in Kj>. 1066) : 30 
While Krishna was kissing swarms of glowing nubile women, 
Radha became most befoved for his joy — tike jasmine for a bee. (S3) 
Then in the morning, having mounted the armed chariot, 
Akrura, Balarlma, and Krishna went to Mathura with their retinue. (169) 
"How could I have come here without bidding farewell to Radha?" 
Madhava sighed, felt discontent, languid, anxious at leaving. (170) 
Going by way of hidden places in secret thickets o£ Gokula, 
Krishna looked longingly, his face turned back, 
The border of his garment held by his friend the forest earth- 
He recalled Radha's "No! No! No'" while he loosened her skirt knot, 
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Her syllables marked by her confuiion, 

Her body wondrous in fear of love, her words barely intelligible. (171) 
Filled with fire of Krishna's desertion when he left for Kamsa's city, 
Like antelopes lying on smooth green banks in secret coves of the Godavari, 
Secretly, in Gokula grass, cowherdesses passionately sang Krishna's virtues, 
Heard by herds of cows standing ruminating, ears intimately erect. (172) 
"His love is new and graced by shining youth, 

Seductive to young women in the easy play of its gentle enchantment; 

He subjugates the family of serpent Kaliya in turbulent Jumna waters, 

Black as swarms o£ bees, cuckoos, dark lotuses, and kohl; 

He is harsh in killing great demons like Kesi and his sons, 

Tearing dangers from Gokula, upholding Mt. Govardhana — 

Could anyone's eyes help drowning in him when he is addicted to passion, 

A trembling wave of love, delighting delightful young women?" (173) 

While each virtue in Krishna's ocean of virtues 

Was sung with passionate feeling, 

Passion rose secretly in the cowherd girls 

And frenzy struck them again and again. (174) 

Since Krishna had gone away without speaking 

In his zeal to show deference in the presence of the ciders, 

Doe-eyed women who carelessly slept on cool ground under bakula trees. 

When they met him in dream embraces, 

Made their slender creeper bodies echo their words by writhing — 

"Rogue, let go! Let go, cheat!" the young women loudly cried. (175) 

With tears, flowing away like life in Madhava's desertion, 

Falling on her breasts' firm tips, Radha was like a laden kadamba tree 

As tears were strewn by her endless sighing and trembling gait — 

Darkened by the delusion that was bound to all her hopes, 

She became like the new rainy season engulfed in darkness {176) 

From the Sitbhasttaratnakpsa compiled by Vidyakara (latter half of 
eleventh century) ; 31 these three references have not been noted in earlier 
works: 

"O Laksmana, these clouds distress me who have lost my Slta 
The cruel kadamba-scented breezes cut me to the quick." 
So speaking, in his sleep, of separation 
suffered in a former birth, may Han, 
glanced at jealously by Radha, bring you joy. 

-Go on ahead milkmaids, taking home the pots already full. 
Radha will follow later when the older cows are milked." 
May Krishna, who by subterfuge thus made the cattle station 
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deserted but for Radha and for him, 
the god, foster-son of Nanda, 
steal away your ills. (139) 

The pilgrims in the street have warded off the painful cold 

with their broad quilts sewn of a hundred rags; 

and now with voices clear and sweet 

they break the morning slumber of the city folk 

with songs of the secret love of Madhava and Radha. (980) 

From the Vlhramahkpdevacarita of Bilhana (late eleventh century): 52 

Let Krishna's sword, "Delighter," reflecting joyful LaksmI 

In its blade, hold out intense joy^for you — 

For demon Mura's enemy it perpetually revives 

The memory of graceful Radha in the Jumna river's flow, (I.5) 

[On his journey southward from Kashmir, Bilhana stops at Brindaban.] 

Broken by Radha's broad hips, which sway as she swings them, 
Even now the trees in Krishna's playground have not recovered — 
When the circle of Mathura's sages was shaken by playful banter, 
The poet spent several days in wandering around Brindaban. (XVIII.87) 

From the Siddhahemasabdanuiana of Hemacandra (a.d. 1088-1172) : 33 

Hari danced in the courtyard, the world was wonder-struck. 
Let the glow of Radha's breasts endure' (4 420.2) 

Though Han sees every person with full regard, 

Still his glance goes wherever Radha is — 

Who can arrest eyes ensnared by love' (4.422.5) 

From the Natsadhiyacanta of Snharsa (latter half of twelfth century) 34 
is a verse based on the double meaning of the names Radha and Srivatsa. 
The name Radha here refers to both Krishna's consort and Kama's foster 
mother in the Mahabharata, the enemy of Radha's son Kama is Arjuna. 
Srwatsa means "SrI's child" and the curl of hair on the chest of Vishnu 
or Krishna. 

Radha is as dear to you as your life — 

Ybur friendship with Arjuna, foe of Radha's son, is unfitting. 
But is it fitting for firi's lover 

To hold "the child of Sri" on your own heart forever? 
From the AryasaptaSatl of Govardhana (late twelfth century) : 35 
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Friend, Tulasi, garland on the head of Madhu's foe, 
Why compare yourself in vain with Radha? 
All the outpouring of your fragrance 
Is just to perfume her fect. (431 ) 
When stories of how his head was washed 

In royal ablution arc told about Krishna, 

Radha, her eyes slowed by the weight of pride, 

Looks down at the lotus of her own feet. (488) 

In order to shame demon Madhu's enemy, 

Whose mind was drunk with all the cowherd girls, 

Radha, feigning innocence, asked for the story of Siva, 

Who was satisfied with half his wife. (508) 

Lovely women on shores of the milky sea 

Eat balls of milk made thick 

By hot winds of Laksml's sighing, 

And they sing the praises of Radha. {509) 

When Krishna is wandering in search 

Of Radha's impassioned quivering eyes, 

The god of love is creating an arrow 

Perfected to pierce the ten directions. (530) 

To complement Krishna's role as the dramatic hero (naya{a) and the 
embodiment of erotic mood (srngdramurltman), Radha is the dramatic 
heroine (nayi\a) and is identified with passion (rait), the emotion 
(bhava) through which erotic mood (srngararasa) develops. As passion 
personified, she is also consort to Kama. When Radha fulfills Krishna's 
passion, she provides the emotional means for a sympathetic audience 
(rastfajaxa) to enjoy the extraordinary experience of Krishna's spring- 
time love Through her suffering during Krishna's desertion, as de- 
scribed by her to her friend (sa\ht) and by her friend to Krishna, she 
is transformed into a powerful consort, appropriate to share 'Krishna's 
divine love. 36 

Radha is referred to by the standard forms of address for a dramatic 
heroine. Among them are "foolish woman" (mugdhavadhu, I 38*; mugdha 
V17; X 11,12; XI.2*), "fiercely angry woman" (candi, X.n,^; XI.7), 37 
"proud woman" (mamm, IX.2*), and "emotional woman" {bhavmi, 
XII.6). 

Radha plays the classical heroine in seven of the eight stylized psycho- 
logical states of relation to the hero {nayi^avastha) that are delineated by 
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theorists of Indian drama." Each of the states is identified in the text by 
Jayadeva with reference to its technical name or to its characteristic sign. 
The increasing intensity of Radhu's desolation is dramatized by concrete 
manifestations of her condition in the various states. 30 The culminating 
emotional intensity of her divine love with Krishna is not effected 
through psychological depth. It is effected through the accumulation of 
sensuous details expressing the chaos of feeling and fantasy a deserted 
woman suffers. 

After their first night of love, Krishna deserts Radha to play with other 
cowherdesses. Her demand for Krishna's exclusive love, in the context of 
his common love (sadharanapranaya, Il.r) with the other cowherdesses, 
generates her state of envy (irfya). A deserted cowherdess longing for 
love (ttt^anfhitagopavadhu, II.18) is her basic condition throughout the 
night of the drama. The power of her longing makes Krishna reciprocate 
her love and suffer as much as she does in their separation. The longing is 
emotionally amplified by the other states. She waits in vain for Krishna, 
dressed and ornamented for love (vasafysajjd, VI.8). She feels herself de- 
ceived (vancita) by her friends (VII.3*) and by Krishna (VIII.7,9)." She 
is jealously enraged {\hand\tayuvati, VIII.9), imagining the marks of 
love a rival has inflicted on Krishna. She is remorseful after quarreling 
(\alahdntarita, IX.i). At her friend's urging, her modesty abandons her 
(salajja lajjd vyagamad iva, XI.33) and she goes to meet her lover. 41 After 
their ecstatic reunion, she feels her lover in her power isvadhtnabhartrka, 
XII.11). The graceful intimacy of Radha's triumph gives Jayadeva's 
drama its unique flavor. 

The character of Radha in the Gltagovinda established her as Krishna's 
consort within later traditions of the Krishna cult. Her relative obscurity 
in earlier literature encouraged the view that Jayadeva had invented 
"Radha." Although he clearly did not invent her, he did create a unique 
heroine for Indian devotional literature. 42 
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l Jayadeva: The Wandering Poet 

1. There exist oiher literary works whose authorship is alio designated "Jayadeva," 
but there is no evidence to associate the author of the G'ttagovinda with any of 
these works. The play on the life of Raui3 f entitled Prasanna*aghava (edited by 
S. M. Param'pe; Poona: Shjrjlkar, 1894), b ears little conceptu al or stylistic resem- 
blance to the G'ttagovinda. It is first quoted in the anthology Su^ttmu\tavali of 
Bhagadatta Jalhana (edited hy E. Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 8a; 
Baroda: Central Library, 1938"), dated a d. 1257. T he Sikh tradition that lists Jay adeva 
a mong the great saints of Ind ia is based on the sixteenth century if^a^wmj/~Iegcnd 
(see note 2 below), but the tw o mixed Prakrit-Apah hrarnsa verses attributed to him 
in the Guru Granth Sahib are" characterized by the kind of abst ract devotion alism 
that is not present in the GH agoctnda; see M. A. Macauh/Te, The Stfy Religion 
(1909; reprint, New Delhi: S. Chand, 1963), vol. VI, pp. 4-17 Jayadeva the author 
of the work on prosody entitled Chandahsas tra is referred to by the tenth-century 
critic Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabharati; see P. K. Gode, Studies in Indian 
Literary History (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1953), vol. I, pp. 138-43. The 
one-act Sanskrit drama Fijusalahar 'i is attributed to the author of the G'ttagovinda 
on the basis of similarity in content; see K. Kar, "Plyusa-laharl; A One-act Drama 
of Poet Jayadeva," Journal of the Kafinga Historical Research Society, 1956, pp. 291- 
327. Many other derivative works are attributed to the author of the G'ttagovinda 
with no better claim. The author of the Candrah^a, a work on poetics, is known as 
Jayade va Plvmavarsa (see text edited by N. S Khiste, Kasht Sanskrit Series 75; 
Varanasi' Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1929), n othing in the text suggests 
id en tica 1 la u th ors h 1 p of it and the G'ttagovinda. 

2. The most widely known version of the legendry life of Jayadeva is in the 
Hind i Bkaktam al, edited and rewritten by Narayanadasa in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century from o)d Hindi verses b y Nabhaji dasa (edited by S. B. RupaliaTa; 
Lucknow-Tejkumar Press, 1969), pp 343-64; see U. Gnerson, "Modern Vernacular 
Hindi Literature," Journal of the Astatic Soetety of Bengal, 57 (1888), 27. On the 
Hindi version is based the S anskrit Rhaktamala of Candra d atta; sargas .19- 41, which 
give the life of Jayadeva, are quoted in the introduction to the Tclang and Panshikar 
edition of the G'ttagovinda with the commentaries of Kumbhakarna and San- 
karamisra (Bombay: Nirnayasagara Press, 1899), pp 1-19. The best-known Bengal 1 
version of the Jayadeva legend is Vanamalidasa's Jayadcvaca rtta (edited by A. K. 
Goswarni; Calcutta: Vangiya Sahitya Panshad, 1905, us 1312) The legend is also 
related in the sixteenth -century $e\h'su bhodaya, which centers on the life of a 
Muslim holy man who visited the* court-ofTJaksmanasena; see Sukumar Sen, ed., 
Se\h!ubhodaya, Bibhotheca Indies, no 286( Calcutta- Asiatic Society, rgfij). Aspects 
of the legend are referred to in all the later commentaries 

all A rr ' " " 1 

of th' - , ■ ■ 1 

count of Jayadeva's life identifies B hojadeva as a brahman_of Kao aui who migra ted 
to the village of Kindubilv a 
^ 3 S, N Chatter]!, Jayadeva. Afafcrs of Indian Literature (Nen Delhi: Sahitya 
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/ Jayadeva: The Wandering Poet (cont.) 



Akademi, 1973); this is largely based on the material of Harekrishna Mukhopa- 
dhyaya that introduces his edition of the B engali ve rsion of the Gttagavinda, with 
the commc mary of Caitanyadj sa entitled Balabodhlh't, in Kavijayadeva o srigita- 
govin'da (Calcutta: Uurudas Mukhopadhyay, igjfi, b:. 1362). See also the introduc- 
tion, in Latin, by C. Las sen to his edition and Latin translation of the Gttagavinda 
(Bonn, 1836); K. Plsche l, "Die Hofdichtcr ties Laksmanasena," Abharsihmgen Aer 
Koniglichen Gesellschaft dcr Wistenschaften zti Gottigen, philoL-histor. Klasse, 
39 (1893), 1-39; K . N. Mahapa tra, "New Light on Poet Jayadeva, The Author 
of the Gitagottnda, The Orissa Historical Research Journal, 7 (1959), 191-207; 
S. C Mukherji, A Study of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Medieval Bengal (Calcutta: 
Pu^Uvf'Pustak, 1966), pp. 91-107; N. K. Sa hu, editor, Souvenir on Snjayadeva 
(Bhubaneswar: The Jayadeva Sanskrutika Parishad, 1968), articles by S. N. R aja- 
gu ru, N, K Sa hu, and K. N . Mahap atra, pp. 1-41. 
"Sichard and Carol Salomo"rf have reminded me how similar the controversy about 
Jayadeva's place of origin is to the controversy surrounding the "Old Bengali" 
Caryapada literature. The two cases suggest that the culture, as well as the langua ge 
and literature, of eastern In dia was more or less unif orm at this time. See note 13 
to' section 2 below: " 

4. Sec Sadtt{ti{arnamrta, critical edition, edited by S, C. Banerji (Calcutta: K. L. 
-fMukhopadbyay, 1965), auihor index, p. 8. For the best available account of the 
^t^reign of Lakjmanasena, see R C Majumdar, History of /indent Beng al (Calcutta- 

G. Bharadwaj, 1971), pp 231-50, 254-59. 

5. S^m. 659= GG. Vr.n; Sfyt. 1144= GG. Xli.io. Three additional ve rses at- 
tributed to Jayadeva jn the Sadu\t i\arn amTta are found in the text of the Gitago- 
vinda on which Kumbhakarna commented (sec edition of Telang and Panshikar) 
and which became the popular version after the sixteenth century. However, these 
are not found in conservati ve versions of the Gttagovtnda and are included in the 
present critical edirton only~as variants: Sl(m, 294 = GG XI 33t, S%m. I134 = GG 
XII.23t (a); Sl^m. 1160 = GO XII.23f (c) Many of the remaining verses show 
thematic and stylistic similarities to the Gttagovinda verses, but others attest the 
poet's ability to compose panegyrics to a king and descriptions o£ battle; see Chat- 
terji, Jayadeva, pp. 20-28, for a collection of these verses 

6. Both K umbhakar na, in whose text this is I.4, and the other early commentator, 
Ma nanka (text and commentary edited by V. M. Kulkarni, Ahmedabad' L. D. 
Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandira, 1965), interpret this verse with reference to 
Laksmanasena. Mananka considers the king to be the author of the verse and 
KumtjhaKarna considers the five, plus another named Srutidhar a, to be scholars at 
the court" o? Laksmanasena If Jayadeva composed the verse, he is probably elaborat- 
ing the preceding reference to the goddess of speech (yagdevata, 1 2) with a com- 
ment on how some famous contemporary poets, including himself, use speech in 
their poetry. 

17 Pavanaduta__ oi_ Dkoyi, edited by C. Chakravarti (Calcutta; Sanskrit Sahitya 
ParishaS, 1926; ."This is model ed on the Meshadu ta of Kalidasa, here Kuvalayavati, 
a nymph from the MafaT^TuUs, sends the wind (pavana), instead of a cloud 
(rnegfia), as a messenger to Laksmanasena 

8. See PischeJ, "Die Hofdichtcr", Uonmohsn Chakravarti, "Sanskrit Literature 
during the Sena Rule," Journal of the Astatic Society oj Bengal, n.s , 2, no. 5 (1906), 
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'57-76; S, C Mukherji, Vaifnaiitm tit Bengal, pp. 71-83; D. K. Mukherji, "Jdentifi. 
cation of some Verses by Unupattdliara found in Two Inscriptions of Laksmanjisrna," 
Journal pj the tiiistic Society of Bengal, 41I1 scr., 9, no!. 3-4 (1967), Some 
verm from the Aryataplaiali of Govardhana are translated in section five of this 
study; texts ate given in note 35 to ttiat section, Tlie following verse is quoted in 
the Durgaprasad and Parab edition of the text, Kavyamala, no. I (Bombay; Nir- 
payasagara Press. 18S6), p. 1 : 

, %ovardhanai ea iarano widen umapalih | i 
^ai-irajaica ratnini tamltau lafymatwiya ca [[ I 

This it reported to have been seen by Caitanya's disciple Ssnatana Gosvamin in an f 
inscription over the assembly lull at Laksmanasena's capital of Navadvipa. It is ] 
otbersvise unnoticed. 

5 Royal patronage of Sanskrit language and literature at tbe court of Laksmanascna 
was linked to a renaissance of Sanskrit in norlhern India during the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries. The courts ol Bengal, Orissa, Kashmir, Kananj, and Dhara 
were notable among centers of brahmanical scholarship and literary activity. Scholars 
and poets traveled extensively in the quest for patronage. Their philosophical, re. 
lijious, and literary products were as complex and highly eclectic as the steal Hindu 
temples that marked the style of the period See K. K. Handiqui, YataMH. and 
Indian Culture (Sholapur: Jama Samskfti Sarhrakshaka Sangria, 1949); K. C. Ms. 
iumdar, et al , Tie A s e of lwpend Keneuj and Tee Struck foe Ernptre. r °'\ ,V 
and V in Tie Htttety and Clime ol the Mien People (Bombay: Bharauya V.dya 
Bhavan, 1955, 1557). Inscriptions of Vikpati-Munja, the Param.ra ruler of Malsva 
at the end of the tenth century, make reference to the presence of brahman, who 
have migrated all tbe way from Bengal, see section five of this study, note a8. W. 
also know from the poet's biographical sketch ,n his that 
Bllhana traveled from Kashm.r in the latter par. of .he eleventh century to serve as 
the court p« of Vtkraniid.tya VI, the Chaliikya king of K»lyan, (,n modern 
Karnataka); see Barbara Stoler Miller, Pi-'"'- ° > U.e-Thtel. The C.ur.p.n- 
eiSHi MrikteJ to B.lhana (New York: Columbia University Press ,<g,) pp ,«S- 
91; Helen Waddell, The Wnnderi-S Setalar, (New York- Barnes and Noble, .949). 

to. N. G Majumdar, rf., htenpttoo, of Bengf (Kapha!,. Bengal. V.iendra 
Research Sciity ,9a,) vol 3, PP- »-7« f °' ' ;f "7V° ^.^Z^ 

zz'eZTi 'srrri*^.. c^. ^ 

brary, „,6), pp. 14.-43; see also S. 1ST. Dasgupta, f M»°r, «/ ">*<■ «"'»/•')' 
(Cambridge! Cambridge Umversuy Pres., .96.), vol- 3, PP >«<• 
„ Po, arcv.ew ofthe ^^^[Z^S^TZl 

'etZSut^^^^~ -™ " - * 
Ananiicirya, a junior contemporary of Ram.nu|». 

t, I C PI... "Sanskrit and Old-Kanarese Inscnptioni: Grams of Ananuvarma- 
Chodajanjtatoa T*e !««■■« " ' ' ,„ H , K . M.hab, HiVr.r, „< OnW 
analysis of the rcign of «'««™'), pp ,96-*,,; , lis, of inscriptions 
V^<f^"^^-^Z S« also Pr.bha, 

ISi^rHulTofS^ *■ «~ «■ Cbatterii, 
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l fayadeva' The Wandering Poet (cont.) 



1940); S. N. Rajaguru, History of the Gangai (Bhubanejwar: State Museum, 1968), 
K. 0. Misra, The Cult of Jagannatha {Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1971), pp. 40- 
42. In a late thirteenth century copper plate inscription of the Ganga king Narasim- 
hadeva II, the construction of the Jagannatha t cm plc and a LaksmT temple is at- 
tributed to Chojagangadeva; N. N. Vasu, "Copper-plate inscription of Nrsimha- 
deva II of Omsa, dated 1217 Saka," Journal 0} tht> Asiatic Society of Bengal, 65, pi- I 
(1896), 240 (text), 261 (trans.), vv, 27-28. 

13. See Misra, Cult of Jagannatha 

14. Monmohan Chakravarti, "Uriya Inscriptions of the 15th and )6rh Centuries," 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 62, pt. I (1894), 88-104; see Misra, Cult oj 
Jagannatha, pp. 54-55 

15 Relevant portions of the Caitanyacantamrt a a re quoted by S. K. De in The 
Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1961), p 112; see also E. C. Dirtiock, Jr., This Place of the Hidden 
Moon- Erotic Mysticism in the Vaisnava-sahapya Cult of Bengal (Chicago: Untver- 
svfy tf/GVicrgo Firesr, t9&6), p. 55 

16 The Balabodhim commentary of Caitanyadasa, a Bengali Vaishnava scholar 
and devotee who lived in Vrndavana in the late sixteenth century, gives this inter- 
pretation to the text; it is followed by Hareknshna Mukhopadhyaya in his intro- 
duction to his edition of the text and commentary, a s well as by most contemporary 
Vaishnava writers on the Gitagovtnda 

17. See Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, p[), 56-57; Shashibhushan Dasgupta, 
Obscure Religious Cults (Calcutta: K. L Mukhopadhyay, 1969), pp. 115, 118. 

18. Sec Misra, Cult of Jagannatha, p 149 Kah Charan Patnaik, the Oriya poet 
who has composed an Oriya lyric version of the Gitagovtnda (Cuttack: Das, 1970) 
and from whom I have learned much about Oriya traditions surrounding the poem 

iand its performance, holds the title "Gitagovinda. seV aka" in the Jagannatha temple 
of Puri. This means that he is responsible for the singing of the da'savatara song 
before the image at every evening worship and various other songs at night 
T 19 Cued from R K Majumdar, "A 15th Centiiry Gitagovmda Ms. with Gujarati 
ff\ Paintings," Journal of the Umversity of Bombay, Arts and Law, 6, no. ri, pt 6 
(1937), 127, with plate The significance of this inscription is discussed below in 
relation to the critical text of the Gitagovtnda. 

20. These manuscripts form the basis of my ci-,tical edition of the Gitagovtnda, 
they are described and analyzed in detail in the ct luCa I apparatus in the ctothbound 
edition of this book. Evidence of the poem's status by the fourteenth century 
is the citation of verse III 11 as an example of the- poetic figure nt'scaya, "certainty," 
in the tenth pamcheda of the Sahuyadarpana of Visvanatha, edited with notes by 
P. V. Kane (Delhi- Morital Banarsidass, 1965), X$ 9 

21 See Kulkarm's edition of the text and commentary ano > my G f ( h e 

early dated manuscripts of the Shorter Recensi on of the Gitagovtnda, see also 
Majumdar , "15th Century Gitagovmda Ms " 

32 See Telang and Pansh.kar edition; also R C. Majumdar, et al , The Delhi Sul- 
tanate, vol V m The History and Culture of the indtan People (Bombay: Bharatiya 
W.dya Bhavan, i960), pp 332-38; the introduce t0 p rem ] 3ta sharma's edition of 
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Sangitataja by Uaharusia Ktmibhit (Varanasi; Hindu University Press, 1563), vol. 1 
pp. 39-70. 



2 The Lyrical Structure of fayadeva's Poem 

1. I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace, Harvest paper- 
back, 1958), p 200. 

a. Because fayadeva's songs are characterized by long compounds in which the 
relations amone; words are fluid, any translaiion of the Gitagovinda is necessarily 
tentative. 

3. See Daniel H. H. Jngalls, An Autiology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, Harvard 
Oriental Series, sol. 44 (Cambridge, Miss : Harvard University Press, 1965); Barbara 
Stoler Miller, Bhortnhari- Poems (New York! Colombia University Piess, 1967). 

4. See A. B. Keith, A History oj Sanskrit literature (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1920), pp. joi-^va; S. N. Dasgupta, ed, A History 0/ Sanskrit literature. 
Classical Period (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1947), pp 393-95, 5°9-'°. B Gctnw 
and A K Ramanujan, "Indian Poetics" and "The Lyric Poem" in Tie Literatures 
ol India, edited by E. C. Dimock, |r., et al. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
'374). PP- 138-4'. "55-5'- v Raghavan.in his study BHo f i,Srngara Prakisa (Madras: I 
Punarvasu, 1963), pp. 54^5'. Suggests that the GiagoesnJa is a kind of musical 
poem that Bhoja calls alraragakiaf. ' P°=m meant » U 'V?! "}'t.\ 
patterns (riga) and 10 be interpreled in the language o! gesture (««■»«,<,). The) 
classification of poems that are to be sung as is known from Ahhinava- 
gupta's Ahhsnarabhirau 01, the Natyasislra, edited by M R. Kavi, Gaekwads 
Oriental Series 4 vols. (Baroda antral Library, 1956), vol. r, pp. 174-8). Both 
Abhinavagupta and Dboia recognize a variety of "nonclassical" forms and attempt to 
codif, them wnh.n the classical categories. Their recognition suggesis ihe existence 
of a poetic genre similar to the form of Ihe a*-* W the tenth century, but ] 
no works survive for comparison See A K Warder, K.sya U.er.ture 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas,, 197a), vol i, pp 163-65. 

5 These sound pattern, occur ,n earlier San.km work,, but only sporadically 
Se Keith, S,„knt Uteratu,,, pp ,97-98. M« Ccrow, A Clear, al lri.a, F,g. 
ures o! Speech (The Hague Mou.on, ,,7.), pp •<"--!. Warder. Kavy, Lsterature, 

Vol 2, pp I74-76. 

6. "Song e,de" ., an at.cmpt to pul ihe term. fnrSWAr .ad p.iif.B. as Jayadeva 
uses them, m a meaningful relation 

7. For example, of alliteration >» the '« > '■ » '"''S; »; V ;'S The t, 
A»Pr.»a commentary ofler, ,he most complete anal»,e. of the standard figures ( 
employed ,n individual verse,, see Gerow, Glossary 

8 I „,e the terms .ks.r.Ma and <««»««. «•»( '»f nomenclature most com- 
1 use me Km \ Gtiazoainda, but the term crWflr is some- 

lOT ° J *e generd lord for meter. Thus „liabic meter, are 

mes rounu in pia e o aksaratirtta. varnwrlta I, also used MJoric meters 

de.,gn,,ed»t M r.c»a»^,a,w=ll s «<» ' s „„e/™,ia, „ 

are designated »»»» ^ into measured unfts (gana). THe 

used of moric meter, whe = the be an a e ^ & & 
melrica analysis presented he, d 5jd „ lbhushir , Eh.tt.carya in H.rekrishn. 
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2 The Lyrical Structure of Jayadeva's Poem (cont.) 



1957, bs. 1363, pp. 230-41; Edwin Gerow's unpublished paper on Jayadeva's meters, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society in 1966, which 
the author generously made available to mc. Detailed discussions of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and Apabhramsa morjc meters include: H. Jacobi, "Ueber die Entwicklung d. m- 
dischen Metrik in nachvedischer Zeit," Zeitschnjt der Deutsche Morgenfondtsche 
Gesellschaft, 38, (1884), 590-617, H. D. Velanker, "Apabhramsa Meters," journal of 
the Uvitwsisy &f Bombay, drts and Law, 2, pt 3 (1933), 32-62 and 5, pt. 3 (j£j6) 
41-93, "Prakrta and Apabhramsa Meters," Journal 0} the Bombay Branch 0} the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 22 (1947), 15-32, and 23 (1947), 1-11; Sivaprasad Bhattacaryya, 
jottings on Sanscrit Metrics (Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 1963),' pp. 15 ff. 

9 With the exception of the meter f>Ioka, which allows of considerable variation, 
and Puspitagri, which is a syllabic meter with paired quarters of unequal length 
(ardhasamacatuspadt), the syllabic meters in the Gitagovinda have quarter-stanzas 
o£ identical length and form {samacatuspadt) . The meters are noted here m order 
of their frequency within the text: 

Sardulavifyftdtta ( w w - w - w . , w -) J-r, 3> *6> 3^. 

46, 47; H.19; IH.I2, 13, 14; IV.io, 19, 2r, V.7, 17, 18; VI 11; VIJ.li, 30; IX 10; 

X.t3; XI to, 11, 22; Xll.to, 21. 
Harint (_ v w_w-, , Hi, 10; III.11; V.i6", i 9 ; 

VII.40; X.ro, 12; XH.r, 20. 
Vasantah\a\u I J, 25, HI 15; VII 1, 41; X i, 

11; XI. 12,13. 

&k.harini ( w , _ w _ _ _ _ _ _ w _) I 26; II 20; VIII.iO; Xr.32, 

33- 

Sloha (a and c, XXXX^.,^ [either heavy or light], band d.XXXX^ 
w) HI 1; IV 1; XL23, XlF.ii. 

Ma/irJ (^^ v ^, ww __,- w . ) J-35, VI.io; XLi. 

Ptup/tagra {a and c, — » b and d, ^ _ 

w ^ - v - — - -) IV 22; V.i; VIII.I. 
Vamsastha (^_ w -«^ w _w-^-) r -371 "1-2; VII 39 

Drutavilambtta („ ) 1-4 • V II 2r. 

Upeadnvajra { v - - ^ ^ IV.20, VII 12. 
/ViAri (^-^ w ^-^.-,^^^-^--^-)Xi4 

Five of the meters are named by punning in verses where they occur. Sikhannl 
(II.20), SlrduIavjkrtdJta (IV10), Pufpitagrii (IV.22), Upendravajra (IV20), 
PrthvT (X.t4). This punning is further evidence o£ Jayadeva's interest in the integra- 
tion of sense and sound 

10. See examples from the Sdttasai of Hala quoted in note 21 to section 5; see also 
G. L. Hart, 111, The Poems of Ancient Tamil (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1975). appendix I, "An Analysis of the Meter and Rhyme of the First Twenty- 
five Poems of the Sattasai," pp 281-84. 

it. Aryi is expressed in couplets of seven and one-half measures. Most measures 
(gana) consists of four beats, with the standard exception of the sixih measure of 
the second line, which has a single beat, making ihe two lines asymmetrical. Fur- 
ther restrictions in the syllabic patterns of certain other measures give Aryi a fairly 
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fkeit form. The opening verse of the sixth targa (VI.i) is an example of how 
Sanskrit syllables may be ordered in terms of this form: 

atha turn gantum ala^taiii ciram anitra^tarh latjgrhc drffva j 

tatcaritam gorindc manast'jamandc sa^ht praha If 

r-!:r,rJr:b--,rJrJr l r , ,r- 1 - 1 

Four-beat measures in the forms or^^,. occur freely. 

The syllabic sequence restricted to the second and fourth measures of 

both lines, and to the sixth measure of the first line, in which the sequence 
^ *w n_- w is its only alternative. The eighth measure of eneh line is conventionally 
a heavy or light monosyllable. The frequency and position of heavy syllables, in- 
cluding the spondaic sequence (--), is notable in comparison with the meters of 
the songs; the amphibrach sequence ( v - ^) occurs only a few times in refrain 
verses of the songs. 

ii. In the terminology of classical Indian music theory (saagUasastra), the longs t 
aie called prabandha {the term Jayadeva uses at I.n) or g'ltabandha. See V. G. Apte, 1 
ed, Sangitaralna\ara, Amndasrama Sanskrit Series, no. 35 (Poona, AnandasramaJ ' 
Press, 1942), chapter 4 (prulmnd/tSdhyaya), pp. 271-354 Chandahprabandha desig- 
nates songs that are bound up in meter {yati), which provides their rhythmical 
component. 

13. See note 3 to section 1 above— Pi schel, p. 22, Chatter ji, pp 31-33 See also 
Louis Renou, et al , L'lnde Classtqtte (Pans: Payot, 1943), vol I, p. 443 

There 15 much confusion surrounding the use of the term "Apahhramsa." It is 
often broadly used to designate both forms and stages of Indo-Aryan language that 
differ from Sanskrit and the literary Prakrits More specifically, it refers to a ver- 
nacular of western India that achieved literary form in the period ca. ad. 600-1400 
It was used by Jain writers in Gujarat and Rajas than for the composition of poetry. 
A similar Prakrit with its reduced inflections and increased postpositions, was used 
by Buddhist writers in Bengal and Onssa See Richard Pischd, "Malerialien zur 
Kenntnis des Apabhramsa," Abhandlungm dtr K GesctltcAaft der Wusenschajten 
su Gcttigen, n s 5, no 4 (190a) , Ludwig Alsdorf, "Apabhramsa Studien," Deutsche 
MoTgenlandUche Ceseilschafl, 22, no 2 (1937). Sukumar Sen, "Charyageetikosh," 
Indian linguistics. 9 (i 9 44-4&). 30-133- G V Tagare, Historical Grammar cf 
Apabhramsa (Poona Deccan College, 1948); S K. Chatter),, The Ongtn and De- 
velopment of the Bengali Language (1926, reprint, London- Allen and Unwm, 
1970) vol I pp 100-29, S M Katre, PrO.ru Languages and their Contribution to 
Indian Culture (Poona: Deccan College, 1964), PP **. *4. Shash,bhusan Das- 

gupta, 'The Buddh.st Sahaj.ya Cult," m Obscure Relcom Cults (Calcutta: K. L, 1 

Mukhopadhvay, 1969), pp. 3"9 ff 11 15 worlh n0tl ? 8 that ^ dt ™ S j 
meters, like the rhyming nunc maer S of the Carya songs, arc reflected in the meter, 
Of later Bengali and Or.ya poetry, eg, Payar a and Tr.padi: see Sen, Charyagee.iJ 
kosh," p. i 25 The couplets of Ac Citagomnda songs sbo, Id 3 ho be compared w.ihj 
verses found m C M Ghosc, ed., Vra\rtap*njaia (Calcutta: Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1902), a treat,* on Prakr.t and Apabhramsa vernation. E«m P l« ? « 
ton from the floating mas, of popular poetry of North India during the period 
ca a a. 900-1400, see vv. 334- 57°- 57*. 58', 5» 

, t . nt h^entury Jam author Somadeva applied Prakrit and f 
Ap*h«miTS to Sanskrit in his Yasastila^acampu (edited by Stvadatta and | 
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Parab, Kavyamilj, no. 70; Bombay: Nirnayawgara Press, 1903). In (he "Krsnava- 
tara" chapter of Ksemendra's Das'avataracanta (VHI.173, quoted below in notc^o" 
10 section 5), the narrative ii interrupted by a song sung by the cowherdesses in 
four lines of long, end-rhymed compounds, set in a rhythm of ten four-beat mea- 
sures followed by a heavy syllable, and so resembles the metrical structure of the 
Gitagatirtda longs It is notable that both of these works are among the scattered 
sources antedating Jayadeva that contain references to Radha (sec section 5). If one 
accepts the convincing argument of H. D, Velankar in favor of the authenticity of 
the Apabhrarhsa stanzas in the fourth act of the Vi^ramorvasiya of Kalidasa, there 
is an even earlier example of Apabhramsa stanzas, and stanzas in a more conven- 
■■ *:■' '■ ■" "-' ' •'«*-■■■•■' ■ ■ " - Vr* ' .-i.Tke 
. . ■ :. '■■ " 91. Sec 

handelingen der Kon'tn\li'i\e Academic ran Weltnschappcn te Amsterdam, ij, no. 3 
(1917), 1-158; cf. review by Sten Konow in the Indian Antiquary, 49 (1920), 231- 
36; M. Winternitz, "Krsna-dramen," Zettschrijt der Deutschen Morgcnlandischen 
Gctclhchaft.M (1920). 137-44- 

15: This meter is identified by the commentator Kumbhakarna as Layachandas; 
sec Kumbha's Sangifara/a, edited by, P. Sharma (Varanasi: Hindu University Press, 
1963), I.3 ii; see also, H. D. Velankar, "Hemacandra's Chandonuiasanx," journal 
0} the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 20 (1944), 29 (VH^), The same 
meter occurs in songs 4, 5, 6, 8, 1 r, 17, 20, 22, and 23 Several other meters patterned 
in four-beat measures are only variants of Layachandas. The meter of the first song 
has couplets in unequal lines of sixteen and twenty beats; it is identified by Kumbha 
as Kutidhavalachandas and is defined in the Sangitaraja (1 3.36). The meter of songs 
9, 12, 14, and 18 has couplets of four four-beat measures. The meter of song 16 has 
three four-beat measures followed by a trochaic cadence (- w ). The meter of song 
15 has six four-brat measures followed by an iambic cadence _). The meter of 
song 24 has six four-beat measures followed by a cretic cadence (_^_,_). The less 
regular meter of the second sang, which Kumbha calls Mangalachandas and defines 
in the Sangitaraja (I.3.39), has couplets in unequal lines of twenty and eleven beats, 
the first line consisting of five four-beat measures and the second line of two four- 
beat measures followed by a trochaic cadence (_ 

16. The four-beat measures are expressed predominandy in two out of five pos- 
sible syllabic combinations of groups of four beats: four light syllables ( w ^ ) 
or a heavy syllable followed by two light syllables (_ w v ). Given Th^^bic 
structure of Sanskrit, with the prominence of consonant clusters and heavy vowels, 
rnc cvntrv! due ArrjuWj excises on the pfeconcnt of iieavy sytdbks is mastertuf. 
A measure of two heavy syllables .) normally occurs only in final position in a 
line of a couplet; a measure of two light syllables followed by a heavy syllable 
v -) is rare; and no measure with a heavy syllable between two light syllables 
(w- -^.) occurs ' 

Of the remaining five songs in the GUagovinda, three have meters based on mea- 
sures of five beats, one has a meler that is best resolved into measures of seven 
beats, and another „ em.rejy arrcgu l 3r The five-beat meters generally show the 
same preference for light syllables and the same restnct.on of heavy syllables to 
initial position within a measure that characterize the four-beat meters. The com- 
bmat lonl cf five light syllables (__^) or a heavy syllable followed by 
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three light syllables v ) arc predominant. The meter of son,; n has cou- 

plcti of four five-beat measure*, the last of which is a cretic eacW (,^_). TJ )C 
meter of sons to has couplets of six iive-beat measures followed by a spondaic ca- 
dence ( .) ; the crctie pattern (_ v .) in the fourth measure c£ almost every line 
T & « S metcr 3 distincuve ri >yi hm - The meter of song ai has couplets of 
three five-heat measures, but the first line of cacti couple is lengthened by the 
addition of a final heavy syllabic, The meter of song 7 divide, into three sevenbeat 
measures in the fixed sequence _ ^ _ ^ w , followed by a trochaic cadence (, w ) . 
Song io is expressed in five metrically identical verses of asymmetrical qiiarrrr- 
swnzas, The quarter-stanzas ail differ in syllabic sequence and marie length, while 
consistently rhyming in the pattern a b/a b. The first verse of the song shows the 
fixed pattern: 

vafiatt mdayasamtre madanam tipamdhaya j 
sphufatt \usumanikare virahahrdayaialanaya || 



17. The Nepal manuscript dated ac 1447 and the Bombay manuscript dated *.n. 
1515 °mit tala names. The frequent designation yatttala in other manuscripts may 
perhaps be interpreted as "the tala of the meter," meaning that the meter is the tala 
On tala, sec Alain Daniclou, Northern Indian Uunc (New York; Pracger, 1968), 
pp. 65-74; P. Sambamoorthy, South Indtan Music, book II (Madras: Indian Music 
Publishing House, 1968), pp. 1&-28; Ravi Shankar, My Musk, My Life (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1968), pp 29-30. 

iB. The refrains whose measured unit differs from the gana organization of the 
couplets in the song may be resolved as follows: 

song 5: two measures of seven beats, followed by a light syllable; cf. song 7, which 

also seems to follow a saptagana pattern, a rarity in Indian prosody. 
son a 10: four measures of four beats, followed by two light syllables 
Song ■ 

SONG 

song , ' mea- 

sures of four beats, like the meter of the couplets 
song 22: one line has five measures of four beats, the second line begins with a 
unit of eight beats (- „ - _ w) . followed by five measures of four beats. 
19. There are more heavy syllables in the four-beat measures of ihe refrains, the 
spondaic unit of two heavy syllables (_ -) and the anapestic unit of two light sylla- 
bles followed by a heavy syllable w -) ^ T ' n lhe interior of lines, eg, song 16 
(VH.3I, refrain). The amphibrach unit of a heavy syllable between two light sylla- 
bles, which is nowhcie used in the four-beat meters of the couplets, occurs in the 
refrains of songs t, 4. 7, 17. 20, and 24 

20 See Gerow Glossary, pp 102-7 It should be noted that the repetition of con- 
sonant clusters is minimal in the Gitagovmda, suggesting comparison with Prakrit 
and Apabhiaiusa, where the clusters are normally reduced; see Gerow on gYSmySnu- 
prasa. Glossary, p 103 
21. For example, II.5. 
v\puUpu\Ukahhw \^a!U^ 1 i^y' la I ¥ lava \ywaita J hasram \ ^ ^ 

X^c^Uo^Xm^go^bhma^a J fenmm 1 bhtnnala J mairam \\ 
trSZST-~~T~~-— I— — (--II 
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22. An early instance of the use of antanttprasa is the sixth sarga of Simdara^anda 
in tlic Valmiliiramayana, Though the date of this section is debated by scholars, 
it is accepted in the critical edition; sec G. C. Jliala, ed., Valmikjramayana (Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1966), vol. 5, pp. 76-80. 

23 Sec K. Krishnamoorthy, ed., Dhvanyahka (Dharwar: Karnatak University, 
1974), ir.14-15. 

34. See, e.g,, Dandin, Kuvyadar'sa, edited by V. N. Ayer (Madras: Ramaswamy 
Sastrulu, 1964) I.51-60, Dandin discusses anuprasa in the context of delineating the 
difierences between the two major styles of poetry, called uatdarbhi-ritt and gaudi- 
r'ni (I.40-54). The gaudi style was located in eastern India; its exponents were noted 
for their love of anuprasa. See also Bhoja, Sarasvatl^anfhabharana (Bombay; Nir- 
nayasagara Press, 1934) H.76, 77, 106; Jagannatha, Rasagangadhara (Bombay: Nir- 
nayasagara Press, 1939), p. 89 

25. See note 9 above. 

26. See section 4 below. For other examples of Jayadeva's word-play, see rasana, 
rata, rastta in song 14 (VJI 16, 17); and hari, hara, hara m song 20 Song Jp, 
which begins the climax of the poem, has rich word-play on various levels. Puns in 
verse 1.36, in the long compound dhyanavadhana\sartapraptapranasamasamagamara- 
sollasa which modifies patht\a, relate yogtc meditation to lonely travelers' evocation 
of erotic union. 

27. See Gerow, Glossary, on anuprasa (pp. 102-7), cttra (pp. 175-89), yama\a 
(pp. 223-38). 

28 See Stella Kramnsch, The Hindu Temple, 2 vols. (Calcutta, 1946). The inter- 
play of "surface beauty" and underlying structure is also characteristic of Indian 
dance and music. 

29 My initial appreciation of the music of the Gitagovtnda came from many 
houn of listening to singers m various regions of India render their versions of the 
songs. A deeper appreciation is based on formal study under the tutelage of Vasant 
Raj, Director of the Alam school of Indian Music in New York, who belongs to 
the tradition of Allaudin Khan, and under V Deshikachar at the Mysore College of 
Fine Arts. This attempt to define the raga draws on Ravi Shankar's exposition m 
My Music, My Life. See also Dantelou, Northern Indian Music, pp. 20-63, 75-<)6ff., 
N. A Jairazbhoy, The Hags 0} North Indian Music Their Structure and Evolution 
(London: Faber and Faber, 1971), Walter Kaufmann, The Ragas 0} North India 
(Bloomington; Indiana University Press, 1968), Sambamoonhy, South Indian 
Music, books I-V; V. G. Apte, ed., Sang'ttaratna\ara (Poona Anandasrama Press, 
1942), 2 vols. 

30 The northern versions of the songs, as I heard them in Orissa and Bengal, fol- 
low the raga designations most commonly found in the manuscripts; these differ 
from those of Kumbhakarna, which are defined in his Sangltaraja. In articles writ- 
ten for the "Gee£ Govind Celebrations" held at the Sangeet Natak Akademi in 
Delhi (March 18-20, 1967), Premlata Sharma and C. S Pant both suggest that the 
ragas and tates Kumbha prescribes were associated with his own compositions. The 
South Indian versions of the songs, as I heard them in Madras, Mysore, and Guru- 
vayor (Kerala), accord with the ragas given by Setnmangudi R Sreeni'vasa Iyer in 
Gilagovindam with Mttitcal Notations (Tnpunithura- Sanskrit College, 1962) The 
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designations in the present tc\t of the G'ttagocinda arc those common to the oldest 
manuscripts; significant variants are noted in the critical apparatus in the cloth- 
bound edition of this book. For a comparison of the musical characteristics asso- 
ciated with different ragas of the Hindustani and Karnatak systems, see B. Subba 
Rao, Raganidhi (Madras: Music Academy, 1064-66), vols. I-IV, 



2 fayadeva's Language for Love 

1. The background for this analysis is provided by the rasa theory of dramatic 
esthetics in its general form. The relation between esthetic experience and religious 
experience that is central to the Gitagovinda encouraged me to search for evidence of 
Jayadeva's direct reference to. the special theories of Abhinavagupta or Bhoja, but 
the vocabulary of esthetics that Jayadeva uses is drawn directly from the Natyasastra, 
The technical terminology of dkvani theory and srngara theory is notably absent; 
individual terms arc analyzed in the glossary to the hardcover edition For a general 
introduction to basic notions o£ Indian literary esthetics, see Edward C. Dimock, Jr, 
« al,, The Literatures 0} India (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1974), 
chapter 3 Within Sanskrit literature, the rasa theory is summarized in book 4 of 
Dhanarhjaya's Dasartipa, translated, with Sanskrit text and notes, by G, C. O Haas 
(reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 196a), pp. 106-48. The summary is based on 
book 7 of Bharata's Natyasastra, edited, with the commentary of Abhinavagupta, by 
M. R. Kavi, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 4 vols (Baroda- Central Library, 1926), vol. 
*• PP- 343-86. 

2. Bhoja, in his Srngarapra\5sa, concentraied on ran and the srngara developing 
from it. He expanded and further universalized srngara into an absolute fata called 
'aham^arasmgara, a rareficaUon of ordinary love which is for him the universal of 
existence; see V. Raghavan, Bhaja's Srngara Prakjtsa (Madras: Punarvasu, 1963), 
pp. 425-532. Earlier, Rudrafa had expressed the more general view of the im- 
portance of rati and srngara by raising the question of how any other rasa except - 
srngara could be truly relished and how the name rasa could apply to any senti- 
ment but srngara, Kavyalam\ara XIV 38 says. 

anusaratt rasanam rasyatamasya nanyah 

sa\alam idam anena vyapiam abalavrddham 
See S. K. De, Ancient Indian Erotics and Erotic Literature (Calcutta; K. L Mu- 
khopadhyay, 1959). 

3- A conventionalized blending of the two mndes is made in the adyapismamrn, 
formula that dominates the Caurapancast\a attributed to B,l liana; see my Phantasies 
of a Love-Thief {New York Columbia University Press, 1971). The interplay of the 
two modes is dominant in Indian literature free, me epic period , as well as later. 
Outstanding examples include the Xatopa\hyana oi &t Makabharata, the Val- 
rnifyrBmayana, 3n d Kahdasa's Kumar asambhava, as well as his plays. 

4. See the introduction to my translation ^Bhartrikari: Poems (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1967) It seems significant tc me that the esthetic presentation 
of emotion in the Gitagovinda can be characterized by the same general, zat.cns mat 
I applied to the Bhartrhan collection. 

? The earhest known criuc to contrast what is vulgar (grimya) from what Is 
conduct Z rasa was Dandm, in his Kavyadarsa, edited and translated by V. N. 
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3 Jayadeua's Language for Love (cont.) 



Aycr (Madras: Ramaswamy Sastrulu, 1964), I 62-64 Abhinavagupta used the ex- 
ample of the breasts of a woman exciting most profoundly when they arc only half 
revealed; in the Dhvanyalokalocana (edited with the Balapnya, Varanasi: Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, 1940), p. 138, he says: 

. • • gopyamanam sannayt\a\ttcayugalam 

iva maharghatam upayad dhvanyate jj 

The material is taken from J. L Masson, "Obscenity in Sanskrit Literature," Mahfil, 
7, nos. 3-4 097 1 )' PP- *97- 20 7- 

6. See J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Santarasa and Abhinavagupta' s Phi- 
losophy of Aesthetics (Poena; Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institure, 1969), pp. 56 ff. 

7. The perspective of the friend is later codified into the elaborate esthetic theory 
of sakjiibhava in Bengali Vaishnavism; for the relevance of this theory to the 
Gitagovtnda, see Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults (Calcutta: K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1969), pp. 125-26. 

8. The technical term for such an opening verse is vastunirde'sa. It is possible that 
the much-debated phrase nanda-nide'satak is Jayadeva's pun on the type of this 
verse, referring to the fact that the subject of the poem is nan da, "joy," which is 

v experienced as Krishna himself in the final song of the Gitagovtnda, where he is ad- 
dressed by the two epithets Yadunandana and Hrdaydnandana. 

9 In his Kavijayadeva srigitagovinda (Calcutta: Gurudas Mukhopadhyay, 1957, 
bs 1362), Harekrishna Mukhopadhyay a devotes, an entire chapter (15) to the 
analysis of this verse. Each of the commentators gives it detailed consideration. 

10 Kumbhakarna gives an elaborate statement on poetic propriety m support of 
this interpretation He glosses nandamdt'satah with nandasamlpat. He points to the 
combination of srngara and bhayana\a here. 

11. Mananka interprets the speech as the svagatam of Radha, spoken from exces. 
sive love, as an alternative to understanding Nanda as the speaker. 

12 This is the most frequent interpretation. It is related to the story that the child 
Krishna followed Nanda into the woods one evening at dusk and became afraid 
Sankaramisra gives this story in its simplest form See Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
jayadeva. Makers of Indian Literature (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1973), 
pp. 15-18. 

13 Caitanyadasa explains that the words spoken by Radha's friend are intended 
to bring joy (nanda); Krishna's foster father is thus removed from any involvement 

' with the erotic rWatronsrrrp between Ridhi and Krishna and is reptaced by the con- 
ventional figure of the sa\hi. 

14 Cf. Brhadaranya\a Vpamsad I.4 2 

so' bibhet tasmad ekhKfbtbhm sa hayam )\sam ca\re yan mad cm$an nasti 
\asman nu bibhcmtti lata evasya bhayam v'tyaya \asmad hy abhesyat dvitiyad 
vai bhayam bhavalt. 

He was afraid. Therefore one who is alone is afraid This one then thought to 
himself, "since there is nothing else than myself, of what am I afraid?" There- 
upon his fear, verily, passed away, for of what should he have been afraid' 
Assuredly it is from a second that fear arises. 
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Text and translation quoted from S Radhaknshnan, The Principal Upanifads (New 
York: Harper, 1953), pp. 163-**^ Although there is no evidence that Jayadeva con- 
sciously refers 10 this analysis of fear in ihe creative process, the dynamic role of fear 
in connecting isolation with pairing seems suggestive in interpreting the opening 
verse of the GUasovinda. 

15 In the second half of the poem it is increasingly clear that Krishna himself is 
ihe mysterious power of darkness, the essence of night in which Radhi's love de- 
velops through various stages of desertion to consummation. 

16. Mananka makes the point, which is followed by other commentators, that the 
word order of the dual compound is irregular in its priority (ptirvanip&a), like 
tiaranarayanatt, umamaheh-aratt, Iia\amayurGit, etc. 

17. See section I above, notes 15-17. The subject of allegory, with reference to the 
Gitagnvinda, is treated by Lee Siegel in "Sacred and Profane Dimensions of Love in 
Indian Traditions as Exemplified in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva" (unpublished 
Ph.D thesis, Oxford Untvcrsity, 1975), pp. 209-25, also in the short essay by Rartajif 
Sarkar, "Gitagovinda Towards a Total Understanding," VubU%atks vm htt In. 
ititntit voor Indische talen en cultttren, no. 2, Rnksumversiteit te Gronigtn, 1974, 
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legend is focal 10 the contrast between him and Siva, sec Wendy OTIaherty, Asceti- 
cism and Eroticism in the Mythology of &sva (London; Oxford University Press, 
1973)- 

2. The main sources for Krishna's legend in early Sanskrit, literature are the 
hfahabharata and certain Puranas, but the origins o£ many of his epithets and char- 
acteristics arc found in Vedie literature. The following texts 3re referred to through- 
out this section in the editions cited: 

Atharva Veda. Alharvavtda Samhtta, edited by W. D. Whitney and R. Roth 
(Berlin: F. Dummler, 1856); translated by W. D. Whitney (1905; reprint, 
Delhi: Motila! Banarsidass, 1962). 

Bhagavata Purana Gita Press edition (Gorakhpur, 1962); translated into French 
by Eugene Burnouf, 5 vols. (Paris: Imprimeric Royale, 1840-98) and into 
English by J. M. Sanyal, 5 vols. (Calcutta: Oriental Publishing and Datta 
Bose, 1930-34). 

Uarivam'sa Critical edition, edited by P. L. Vaidya, 2 vols. (Poona: Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, 1969), translated into French by S, A Langlois 
(London- Parbury, Allen, 1834-35'). 

Mafiabharata Critical edition, edited by V. S. Sukthankar, et al. (Poona: Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, 1933-66) , translated by J A.B van Buitenen 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1973- ), vols. 1 and 2, books r-3. 

Matsya Purana. Edited by H N. Apte, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, no 54 
(Poona: Anandasrama Press, 1907); translated m the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus, vol. 17 (Allahabad- Panini Office, 1916-17, reprint, New York, 1973). 

gg Veda. The Hymns 0} the Rig-Veda, edited by Max Muller, 2 vols, (London: 
Tnibner, 1877); translated into German by K. F. Geldner, 3 vols, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. 33-35 (Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1951). 

Satapatha Brahmana Edited by Albrecht Weber (1855, reprint/ Varanasi Chow, 
khamba Sanskrit Scries Office, IQ64); translated by Julius EggeUng, Sacred 
Books of the East, vols. 12, 26, 41, 43, 44 (188a, reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banar- 
sidass, 1964) 

Vt$nu Purana Gita Press edition (Gorakhpur, 1962); translated by H H Wilson, 
5 vols (1840, reprint, Calcutta, 1961) 

3 Mahabharata VI 3330 = Hhagavadgita 11.3a. 

4 See Gonda, Aspects 0} Vt;nutsm, p 159; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p 213. 

5. See Vunu P, VI.2.17, where it says that singing of Kesava is the way of the 
Kali ruga 

6. See J. Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda (The Hague Mouton, 1959) 

7 The contrast between the conception of Krishna 111 the Gitagortnda and in 
the Bhagavata P is striking in terms of vocabulary and devotional attitude; see 
Thomas J Hopkins, "The Social Teaching of the Bhagavata Purana" and JAB van 
Buitenen, "'On the Archaism of the Bhagavata Pttrana" both in Singer, Krishna, 
PP 3~4°. also Tadpatnkar, "Krjna Problem " 

8 See section 5 befow. 

9 sDanieL H H Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanscrit Court Poetry, Harvard Oriental 
Series, vol. 44 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965), intr. 62, p. 93. 
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io Sitlopalka Urjhmantt XI.5 4.18: cf. tlic "honey-doctrine" of the Brhaditranyalsa 
Upznifad II 5. 16-19. 'n classical Hindu law a celibate student {brahmacarin) is or- 
dered to abstain from "honey, meat, perfumes, garlands, condiments, women, etc," 
Mantismrti II.177; sec The Lttii'j of Mann, translated by G. diihlcr. Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. 25 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1B86), p. 62. 

11. See Claude I.evi-Strauss, From Honey to Ashes, Introduction to a Science of 
Mythology, (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), vol. 2, pp. 112-23. In Indian 
literature, spring itself is considered an aphrodisiac; see, e jr , Kahdasa's Ktmarasatn- 
bhava, critical edition, edited by Suryakanta (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1962), 
III 21-34. 

12. Mcdharo and Madhiisudatia are both commonly used of Krishna throughout 
the MchUbhamta and after; e g , Mahiibharata I.213 20, 30 ff,, 214 15 fT.; cf. Gonda, 
Aspects oj Vi/nulsm, pp 16 fT, 137; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 102-53, 203; 

G. Dutnezil, The Destiny of ts King (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
!973), PP 81-83. A legend given in the Nufyosditra, edited and translated by , 
M Chosh (Calcutta: Granlhalaya, 1967), XXII.1-16, attributes the origin of drama 

to Krishna's battle with the demons Madhu and Kaitabha 

13 See, eg, Hanvamia 48.1 ff; Mah~ahharttta\ r 60 

14 See, e.g., Rg Veda X96, Gonda, Aspects 0/ Visnmsni, p. 107. 

15 Cf. UMbhinu I.r 20-22, VI.339 ( = Bhogovadgiti 119), VI 4077 ( = BC 
i8-77). 

16. See, e.g., Bhagavata P X 37 

17. See Krishna as )agonnnise. Mihibhireta VI 33 '5, 37 < = B° x '- s 5, 37) \ >ee 
Misra, C.,/r oj ]o s ,nnalho, pp 57-58; section 1, note 14 above. 

18 See Mahibhisnta VI.26.5-9 ( = SG IV 5-9>. ««">"■ P - 47- 8 <f- '?'"«/■ 
V.rirorl , BhigamU P II S 4. Earl.tr references to the ten incarnations include: 
Motsy. P *6-7 (matsynh hi"™ varihes a «.r««ni. tU mnanah r.mo 
rim.', c. k'l™ " *«<"*»* W " kr " n '" ) - Ksemend,., D««.« ; r«, 
KSvyarnali, no 26 (Bombay Nunayasigara Press, .891); see also H I K. Sastr, 
"Two Statues of Pallava Kings and Five Pallava Insertion, in , Rock-Temp e at 
M.habahp.iram," Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey oj India, no 26, plate 1 C, 
p. 5 "An Aimer Stone Inscription," Epigraphtca Indtca. vol. 29, pp .79 ff. The 

H. rtv.mia hit (el, 3.) differs somewhat. In the list of twenty-two incarnations ,n 
the BkTgal P. the pa,r Balarama and Krishna "'Xtn/aSw 
(I, 23; 5. H 7) - Cond. « £™ ^ **£ 

(Madras: Adyar Library, 1916), PP 35-5" 

~ ^ 1 i, Thr Piece of the Hidden Moon (Chicago: Uni- 

19 Cf Edward C. Dimock, Jr., Hi' riaee oj 

versity of Chicago Press, 1966), pp 193-95 

20 See the glossary in the cl.thbound edition, sv albhm srngara 

Pp - 2 °'~ 2 - J. I, a- UMbiSrnU I.iSio-ii; Bhaga.'au P. XII.t3.2. See 

22. Cf. GMgonnd, I 23, M Amrlamanthana ,ni 

Gonda, Aspects o Visonism. Pp » 
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III.18-19 (siikara). See Gonda, Aspects 0} Visnuism, pp, 129-45; V. S, Agrawala, 
Solar Symbolism of the Boar: Yatna-varaha — An Interpretation (Varanasi: Prithivi 
Prakashan, 1963). 

24. Cf. Vismt P. I.17-21; Bhagavata P. VII.2-8. 

25. See fig Veda I.154 1-6, 155.3-5; datapaths Brahmana I.9 3.8 fl.; Gonda, Aspects 
of Vifnuism, pp. 55-72, 145-46; F.B J. Kuipcr, "The Three Strides of Visnu," in 
Indological Studies sn Honor of If. Norman Brown (New Haven: American Ori- 
ental Society, 1962), PP- I37-5 1 ! Wendy O'Flaherty, Hindu Myths (London: Pen- 
guin, 1975), Bibliographical Notes, pp. 328-29 

26 See BhBgavata P. VIII.19-23. 

27. See Mahabharata III.115-17; Bhagavata P. IX.15-17; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 
pp. 184, 211. 

28. See Bhagavata P. IX.10-11. 

29. See Mahabharata I.189.31; Visnu P. V.i 59-63. 

30. See Visnu P. V.25; Bhagavata P. X.65, Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p 212. 

31. See, eg, Matsya P. 47.247; and Agni Purana, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 
no, 41 (Poona: Anandasrama Press, 1900) ch. 16, cf Bhagavata P. I.324; Sastn, 
"Pallava Statues," pp. 5-7. 

32. See Dimocfc, Hidden Moon, pp. 26-29. 

33. See Mahabharata III.188-89; Bhagavata P. I 3 25; Gonda, Aspects of Vtsnutsm, 
pp. 149-5°- 

34. See Harivam'sa 50-64; Visnu P. V.6-14; Bhagavata P. X5-37; Balacanta in 
Plays Asertbed to Bhasa, edited by C, R. Devadhar (Poona. Oriental Book Agency, 
1962), pp. 511-60. See also Gonda, Aspects of Visnuism, pp J54-64, Ruben, Krishna, 
pp. 45 ff. 

35. The more common reading of "the refrain as jaya jaya deva hare ignores the 
word play and the significance of Jayadeva as an epithet 

36. A reference to the Mahabharata as jaya, which comes at the beginning of the 
epic (I.i i), may not be relevant to the meaning of Jayadeva's signature and his 
epithet for Krishna, but it seems worth noting 

narayanam namashjtya nararh eatva narottamam \ 
dev'ttn iarasvafim caiva lata ;ayam tidirayet \\ 

37. See Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp 215, 217. 

38. See Mahabharata III. 194 15; Harivam'sa 52.2, Bhagavata P. VIII, 17.4; X.32 ■» 

39. See Harivam'sa 52 4 

40. Sec Pimm, Affadhyayi IU.1.138, vart 2: gavadisu vtnde samjnayas. In the 
form of Varaha, the Boar, Govmda is gam vmdatr, "finder o£ earth", Mahabharata 
1 19 11 

41 See Mahabharata I.59 22. 

42. See Mahabharata II 13 33, V 126 37 f ; Harivam'sa 27, 44-48, 65-78; Bhagavata P. 
X.1-4, 36-44. 

43. See Ruben, Krishna, pp 107-S. 
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44- Scci i.%.,biahabkarata I.15; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 306, 313-J4. 

45. Discussed in section 3; cf, Harivamsa 49; Vifnu P. 6^H.; Bh'agavanta P. 
X .5 1 ff. 

46. Sec Mahabhirata 1.31.1°; Har'wamstt 55-56; Bkugavala P. X.1&-17. 

47. See Harivamsa 50.20-23, 

48. See Mahabhorata I.20-30; Gonda, Aspects of Vitmiism, pp 101-3 

49. See Ruben, Krishna, pp. 112 fl. 

50. Sec, c.r, Levi-Strauss, Honey to Ashes; Yolanda and Robert Murphy, Women 
oj the forest (New York: Columbia University Press, 1975). 

St. The Jumna has its confluence wilh the Ganges at Allahabad. It flows through 
Brindaban. It is also called KaJindanandint {GG III.2), "daughter of Mt Kalinda," 
CE. Harivamsa 55.37 ff. 

51. Cf. Harivamsa 6318-35; Vttnti P. V.13 47-55; Bhdgavata P. HI.2.14; X.33; 
Bahcarita 111. 1-3. Sec V. Raghavan, Shorts Srngara Pra\asa (Madras: Ptinarvasu, 
l &3), PP- 561-73 

53. See O'Flaheny, Mythology of Siva, pp 141-72; also the glossary in the cloth- 
bound edition of this book, s.v. ananga, \ama, rati, and related references. 

54. See ihc glossary in the cbthbound edition of (his book, s v. kanta, dayita, priya 

55 Cf. Bh'agavata P. VII.203 Also bjutava, "deceitful," GG VI1I.2*; cf. Kttmara- 
sambhava, edited by Suryakanta (New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1962), VIII 3. 

56 This is given as a way to angrily address naya\a, tee NatyaJasira. XXIV.310. 



5 Radha. Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion 

1. Much of this material has been published in a more technical form in an ar- 
ticle entitled, "Radha- Consort of Krishna's Vernal Passion," Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, 95, no 4 (1075), 6 55~ 7 1 

In my attempt to describe the nature of Radha's relation to Krishna in literature 
antedating the G'iSugoi-tnda, I have drown on the work of several scholars See 
Sasibhu 5 an Dasgopta, Srlradhar \ T amehk.asa~darsane sahitye (Calcutta; E Mu- 
kherji, 1953, b s. 1359) . A K Majumdar, "A Note on the Development of the Radha 
Cult,"' Annals of the Bhandarkflr Institute, 36 (1955). PP 231-57, Hareknshna Mu- 
khopadhyaya, Kavipyadeva srigitagoffd* (Calcutta Curudas Mukhopadhyay, 195 6 - 
bs 1362)' B Majumdar, Krsna in History and Legend (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta jo6», pp. 165-232, S L Katre, "Krnsa, Gopas, GopTs, and Ridh a ," m 
P. K Code Commemoration Volume, edited by H L Hanyappa and M M. Patkar 
(Poena, Oriental Book Agency, 1960), pp 83-91 *» lhe Vaishnava literature that 
postdates the Gitagwmda, Radha is a ubiquitous figure in reianon to Kmhna; s >nce 
some acellenr uudies cl these works oust, I do not deal with the mnerial here. See 
Sbashtbhujan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults (Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
to6i) on ijw6- S K De, Vatsnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: 
il L-Mukhop^hyay, 196:); E dward C Dimock, (r , Tic Place «J the Hidden 
Moon. En ■ (Chicago; Uni- 
versity of " " ■ MthuraQiw 
Haven: Y 
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5 Radha: Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion (cont.) 

omitted references from two works that make some claim for inclusion Original 
verses on Radha quoted in Sadnkti\arnamrta (edited by S K. Banerji, Calcutta: 
K.. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965) are attributed to Jayadeva's contemporaries Umapati- 
dhara and Parana (153-5- 1 55 3. I.612); another (I.58.4) is quoted below from 
V akro\ttfwita (2.56). Verses on Radha in the Krsna\arnamrta of Ulasuka Bdva- 
mangala are numerous, but the dating of the work remains problematic (it is vari- 
ously assigned to periods ranging from the ninth to the fifteenth century). See 
S. K. De, The Krsna\arnamrta, University of Dacca Oriental Publication Series, 
no. 5 (Dacca: University of Dacca, 1938), Francis Wilson, The Lote of Krishna 
The Krsnakarnamrta of Ltlasu\a Btlvamangala (Philadelphia. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1975). 

2. H. Grassman, Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda (1872; reprint, Wiesbaden. Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1955), 1160-62; Bhagavata ^urana (Gorakhpur; Gi'ta Press, 1962) II.4.14; 
IV.757, 24 18, 31.11; IX.21.17; X656. 

3 Max Miiller, ed., The Hymns of the Rtg-Veda, 2 vols. (London: Triibner, 1877) 
VIII.61.14; cf. I.30.5, etc; related epithets vasupatt, vasuda, etc. 

4 See J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism (1954; reprint, Delhi- Motilal Banar- 
s id ass, 1969), pp. 224-25; see also The Mahabharata, critical edition, edited by V. S 
Sukthankar, et al (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1933-36), 1. 16. 

5 Eg, R. C Ami, "A Note on Krsna and His Consort Radha," Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, 8, no. 5 (1907-9), 356-60; Sukumar Sen, "Etymology of ihc 
Name Radha," Indian Linguistics, 8 (1943), 434 Sen speculates that the word 
radha must have been a common noun with the meaning of "beloved, desired 
woman." He supports his argument with reference to the Vedic radhas meaning "a 
desired object" and its masculine cognate in Avestan raS-z, meaning "lover" m 
Yasna, 9 23. My colleague Professor Dale Bishop informs me that the passage is 
problematic, but if it is taken with a Gathic passage (Yasna 299) where the only 
other reference to rata occurs, the contexts suggest that the word could mean some- 
thing like "satisfaction" as an abstract; in any case, most scholarly interpretations 
indicate something or someone that "fulfills a need " 

6 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index (1912, reprint, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1967), vol. I, p. 417 Atharva Veda XIX.7.3(c-d): 

radhe tsiafye suhavonuradha tyesta tuna\ f a!ran artifam miilam \\ 
Atharvaveda Samhita, edited by \V. D Whitney and R. Roth (Berlin F Dummler, 
1856), p. 356. Although Whitney reports all manuscripts examined to read radhe 
(fem dual) and commentaries to explain this as meaning that radha is another 
name for ula^ha. he feels that it is an interpolation based on a later mis tinders land- 
ing of anuradha as meaning "the one after (ami) or following radha " He therefore 
changes the reading to radho and translates it "be the two Visakhas bestowal 
(radhas)." W. D. Whitney, trans, Atharva-ieda Samhita (1905; reprint Delhi- 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1962), vol 11, p 908 If one follows the manuscript evidence 
and reads radhe, it can be. understood that the two stars called Visaf^ha arc identi- 
fied »ilh a dual radha. The identification is supported by the fifth century lexical 
work Amm-aKosa, I 3 a radha tiHty* fsye tu sidhyanrya,, iramfhaya, etc 
Amaras.mhs, The Namalmganmasanam (Amanda), c j IIC(i by p ari(]lt 5 iva d llt i 
(Bombay: Nirnayaugara Press, 1944), p 
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7. Rajendra Mittra, ctl., Taittiriya Bralimani Bibliothcca Indica, no. 125 (Calcutt 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1855), p 4. 

8. Ttattinya Sttrhhita, translated by A. IS. Keith, Harvard Oriental Series, vot 
18-19 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 19.14). 

9. Mahabharata XIII.135 60(c), natyatrancir.ir na^satrt; in the episode of th 
burning of Khandava forest (I.214 ff.) Krishna is repeatedly addressed as Madhnva 
and also Madhusudana; see section 4, notes 9-12 above, esp. Conda, Atpectt of 
Vifmu'im, pp. 16 ff., 237. 

10. F. E. Pargitcr, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition (London; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1922), p. 135, 

11. Amara\ota, I.3.22; the authors of the Brahmavait-arta P. incorporate Radha's 
na\satra associations into the"story of her heavenly birth and descent; see Walter 
Ruben, "The Krsnacanta m the Hanvamsa and Certain Puranas," Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, fir (1941). 126-27 

12. This Radha has no apparent connection with the epic figure named Radha, 
who is the wife of the charioteer Adhiratha and the foster-mother of Kunti's son 
Kama. Mahabharata I.104 14(b) and 181.38(a): 

tarn titsrjtam tada gorbham radhabharts makayaiah |- 
ptitratvc {{alpayamasa sabhgryak stitanandak || 
Radha's renowned husband [Adhiratha], son of a charioteer, 
Rescued the abandoned child and he and his wife made him their own son. 
hj> hi radkasutam \arrtam M» yodhayitarh rane \ 
anyatra ramad dronad va k.rpad vapi saradvatah |j 
Who can fight in battle with R5dha's son Kama 
Other than Parasurama, Drona, Krpa, or Saradvat' 
13 See Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, pp, 32-35; B Majumdar, Kr f na in 
History and Legend, pp. 171-91 



5 . References to RSdha in these Puranas are given m tentative chronological 




question as to what names are to be invoKea ».c »< 
Jiva Gosvamm in his commentary on Bhagavata X 21.17. 




the Gayatri, all ending pracai"y^, ». 
voked; 48.12 invokes Vishnu, 48 13 LaKsmi. 




Then let Radha inspire us! 
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5 Radha: Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion (cont.) 

Varaha Purana, edited by Hrshikesa Sastri, Bibliotheca Indica, no. 109 (Calcutta- 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1887), 16433-35 Krishna's encounter with Radha here 
follows his slaying of the demon Arista. Note that Artsfa appears in apposition to 
the nafyatra Miila in the Atharva Veda passage quoted above in note 7 

tatra radha samasUsya fysnam a\lista\aranam \ 
svanamna viditam hundarh krtam tirtham aduratah |] 33 ]] 
radhakundam iti bjiyatam sarvapapaharam subham \ 
aris(aradka\undabhyam sninat phalam avipnuyat \ 
rajasuya'svamedhanarh natra karyya vicarana \ 
gohatydbrahmahatydyah papam \stpram vinasyatt ]{ 34(35 )[ 

Since Radha embraced tireless Krishna there, 

The tank was known by her name and a holy place was created nearby. 

It was known as "Radha's tank," removing all slnj, auspicious. 

With ablution from the Ari$ta tank and the Radha tank 

One may doubtless attain the reward of Rajasuya and Asvamedha rites — 

It quickly destroys the sin of cow killing and even Brahman killing. 

Brahmavaivarta Purana, edited by V. G. Apte, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, no. 
102 (Poona: Anandas'rama Press, '1935), translated by Rajendra Nath Sen, Sacred 
Books of the Hindus, vol. 24 (Allahabad. Panini Office, 1922); Krsna-janma-^handa, 
ad hy ay as 2-5, 15, 17, 27-30, 52, 53, 57, 58, 66-68, 92-98, no, in, 123-28. Radha oc- 
cupies a leading position in the section devoted to Krishna's birth. This elaborate 
section seems to be as late as the sixteenth century in its present form, but since it is 
an obvious compilation of various strands of the Radha legend it furnishes many 
relevant suggestions about the nature of the figure and her relationship to Krishna. 
See Cheever MacKenzie Brown, God as Mother- A Feminine Theology tn India 
(Hartford, Vt.: Claude Stark, 1974). 

An older version of this Purana may be as early as the eighth century, see 
A. J. Rawal, "Some Problems Regarding the Brahmavaivartapurana," Purana, 14, 
no. 2 (1972), 107-24 

Padtna Purana, edited with Hindi paraphrase by S S Sarma (BareU. Samskrti- 
samsthana, 1968); Patata-kjianda (IV), 52, Sriradha-janmastaml-makatmya This 
section is noted several times in the attempts of the Gosvamins to fix Radha's place 
in established textual traditions, but the section itself seems to me to be a crude 
interpolation aimed at elevating Radha's position in a more orthodox Vishnu cult 
Radha's lowly birth as a cowherdess is rationalized by explaining that she is called 



Patala-khanda; see A. K. Majumdar, "Note on the Radha Cult," pp 245-46. 

For discussions of Purapic chronology, see A. D. Pusalker, Studict tn the Epics 
and Puranas (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1963), pp. 205-30; R C. Hazra, 
"Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu R»« and Customs," University of Dacca 
Bulletin, no. 20 (Dacca, 1940); M. Wintermtz, Geschtchte der tnduchen Literature 
(Leipzig: C R Amclangs Verbg, 7909), vo l I, pp , 44Ck8j In T he Purana Index 
(Madras: University of Madras, 1951-55) under "Radha" V.R.R. Dikshitar lists addi- 
tional references to Radha in Brahmanda Purina (111.3656; 42.21, 47-48; 43.21 and 
29: 44-39) Wy» Parana (105.52), but these could not be located in edition* 
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mailable l0 me The late date and derivative nature of treatments of R5dha in 
^ ^TJ'/T' 3 . 1 ^ by Swami V,i " 5n3mh m Sac " d oE *c Hindu" 

ed,t c d bv M I* n t! °? C ' T- Ch3plCr 1X ' PP " 797 - ICo8 > and 

S«I friz. * . • rJr, Gujara(i Printin * Picm ' *» «« 

hem from the list; see A. K. Majumdar, "Note on the RSdba Culr," pp. 3 ^ 7; 
J so, k. D. Hazra, "Tlic Mahabhagavata-puranj," Indian Historical Quarterly, 28 
t'952ji 17-28. 

15- Bhagawa Parana (Gita Press edition) X.30 28: 

anayaradhito nunam bhagavan harir Ywarak \ 
yan no vihaya govindah prito yam anayad rahah \\ 
Lord Hari, Got!, was certainly satisfied by her— 
For, leaving us, Covinda, the lover, led her in secret. 
16. Bhagavata Puruna, Murshidabad edition, with the commentaries of Sridhara- 
svamin, Sanatana Gosvamin, JIva Gosvamin, and Visvanalha Cakravartl (Ber- 
hampur; Radharaman Press, 1888, bs 1294) Later commentators identify the figure 
°£ the soEuary gopi with hladtm-h\ti, the means by which Krishna gives bliss to his 
devotees; see Dimock, Place 0} the Hidden Moon, pp. 13,), 303-4 I< <s worth noting 
again that in the Bhagavata, the rasa dance is an autumnal rite where the emphasis 
is on Krishna's ability to love all ihe cowherdesses simultaneously, whereas Krishna's 
Jove with Radha 15 an erotic duct enacted in springtime. Following the Bhagavata 
identification, other commentators claim reference to Radha in similar passages in 
other texts, e.g, Harivamia, critical edition, ed 1 ted by P. L Vaidya (Poona: Bhan- 
darhar Oriental Research Institute, 1069), 6.33. 

haheti \urvata: tasya prahrsfas ta varanganah \ 
\agrhur mhsrtam vamm samna damodarentam || 

The seventeenth-century Maharastnan commentator Nilakantha explains the verse as 
Krishna's call for Radha, see the edition of R Kinjawadekar (Poona- Citrasala Press, 
'936), lI.ao.33. Also, V'fnu Purana (GoraKhpur: Gita Press, 1962) V. 13 33-46, com- 
menting on Bhagavata X 32 8, Sanatana Gosvamin refers to this passage. 

17. Charlotte Vaudeville, "Evolution of Love-Syrpbolism in Bhagavatism," Journal 
0/ the American Oriental Soaely, 82 (lofo). 3^4°. also Jean Filhozac, "Les 

, Dates du Bhagavatapurana et du Bhagavatamahatmya," in Indological Studies in 
Honor of W Norman Brown, American Oriental Series, vol. 47 (New Haven; 
American Oriental Society, 1962), pp 70-77, Thomas I Hopkins, The Social Teach- 
ing of the Bhagavata Pttrina," and J A B van Bmteneri, "On the Archaism of the 
Bhagavata Purana," in Milton Singer, ed , Krishna Myths, Rites, and Attitudes 
(Honolulu. East-West Center, 1966), pp 3-40. 

18. The Harivamia episode of Krishna's marriage to Nlli is not known in tlie 
Northern Recension and is given by Vaidya as Appendix I, no 12 Local traditions 
contribute many variants to events and figures in the Krishna story; see Walter 
Ruben, Krishna. Kon\ordanz und Kommtniar der Motive Semes Hcldenlebens, 
Istanbuler Schnften, no 17 (Istanbul, 1944). 

19 See J.SM Hooper, Hymns o) the Alvars (Calcutta. Association Press, 1929), 
PP- 55, 62, V.V-R. Dikshitar, blappadikaram (London; Oxford University Press, 
1939). P- 229 

20. Occurrences of the nam= R5dh5 in prose portions of Lahiavutar* { Sena ^ B l u 
punar bhtksuah samayena sufataya gtamikaduhtturdM radha nama {alagataMSt), 
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5 Radha: Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion (cont.) 



edited by P. L. Vaidya (Darbhanga, 1958) and the vulgate of Pancatantra (lym 
param tu radha nama me bhdryd gopa^idaprasitta prathamam dslt sa tvam atrava- 
ftrna) edited by K. P. Parab (Bombay Nirnayasagara Press, 1950, p. 54) are diffi- 
cult to date. 

21. On dating, see A. B Keith, History of Sanscrit Literature (1920; reprint, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 223-24. For Sattasdi, see vulgate, en- 
titled Gathasapta'saii, edited with the commentary of Gangadharabhatta by P. Dur- 
gaprasad and K. P. Parab, Kavyamala, no. 21 (Bombay: Nirnayasagara Press, 1933). 
I.89; and critical, text, Saptasata\am des Hala, edited with German translation by 
Albrecht Weber, Abhandhtngen fur die Kunde des Morgcrilaniies, 5, no. 3 (1870; 
reprint, Nendeln, Liechtenstein: Kraus Reprint, 1966), 1.86: 

muhamaruena tarn \anha goraam rahiae avanento | 
etanam vallat'tnam annanavi vi goraam harasi [J I.Sp (Weber 1 86) ]) 
The Sanskrit version would be; 

mu\kamarutena tvam hr$na gorajo radhifyaya apanayan ] 
etdsam ballavlnam anydsdm apt gauravam harasi \[ 

Id another verse (228; Weber, 131) an unnamed gopt is singled out and associated 
with singing and spring, the alliterative pattern of the verse also makes it relevant 
to Gltagovtnda. 

mahumasamarnahaamahuara]ham\aranlbbhare ranne f 
goal vtrahahJ{haravaddhapahiamariamohanam govt j| 

"In woods full of humming bees attacked by winds of the honeyed month of spring, 
a gopi sings a seductive chant to bind a traveler's heart with uords of her neglected 
love " 

22 Dated according to the-dating of Vakpati's patron, Vas'ovarma of Kanauj, by 
Kalhana in the Rajatarangin't Gaudavaho A Historical Poem in Pra\rt, edited by 
S. P. Pandit, Bombay Sanskrit Series, no 34 (Bombay. Central Book Depot, 1887), 

naha-reha raha-\arana om \antnam harantu vo sarasa | 
vaccha-tthalammi kotthuha-biranaanft om kanhassa \\ 

Pandit's Sanskrit version reads nj\karefya rudha\arani (radha^a gopya mrmttah 
\arajapraharah) \arunammitlam (samsaraduh^ham') harantu (tiasayantu) sarasa 
(ardrd) ta^/a-^fC^c ^lictstcdAiziymnd^amindA fcsrrasya. 

23. Bhatta Narayana is dated to the first half of the seventh century by D, Ko- 
sambi m his introduction to Subhasitaratna\o$a, edited by Kosambi and V. V, 
Gokhale, Harvard Oriental Series, no. 42 (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Urmersiiy 
Press, 1957), p btxxiu, but the only basis for dating is the citations to his work by 
Vamana and ^nandavardhana, which places htm before the ninth century; tee 
A. B Keith, The Sans\nt Drama (1924, reprint London* Oxford University Prest, 
'959). P- 212. 

Venlsamhara of Bhatta Narayana, edited by Julius Grill (Leipzig: Fucs's Verbs, 
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iilhdySJ, putit;,,, Wfypitim , IIIr jy a , ilc „,„,;, (Ija (. 
f»rf«,,/,-m amtKth*, ■ S r„! i al,, ! h m ^ m d,i,0 rikiPsiH I 

t ■ « ■ y "™" : • bul ,l,c sub ' CCI Rii < lni ' s •"'kind ami Kriitnl 

H^ c " ;r n,l> ' "'r' " t ,h ' mc ° f D " a <" in ••>*<« » • 

* »*»« that Krishna lus undertaken to act as medtator bmran ihc K>» 
ana ranyavas. 

24. Dhvanyaloka of AnancWihana, edited, with the commentary of AMwuri. 
by P. Durgaprasacf and K. P. Parab, K3.yarn.ilj, no 25 (Bombay Nir- 
nayasagara Press, 1B9O, 26, 3 41, critical text and translation by K. Krjshnamowihv 
(Ufurwai: Karnatak University, 1574), 25,340. 3 
tcsam gopavadhuvilasastthrdam raiharahahia\nnapi 

\temam bfiadra fydhdasatlatanayiit'irc luliii/csmanSm J 
victhtnne stnaratalpa\alpanamrducchedopayoge 'dhuna 

tc jane prath'Mavantx vigalannttalvisah palhvah \\ 26 \\ 
This verse is attributed to the poetess Vidya in the Snbhasiiaratna\oia (SoS), The 
. " ' " " y cited here are by Daniel H H 

larvard Orienial Series, vol. 44 

dttriradha radha stibhaga yad ancnapt mijalas 

txvattat pranesajagAanavasantnajrit paittam | 
\atharam str'tcttas lad a! am upacarair vtrama he 

Ipiyal \alyanara pti hant anttitayew tvam udtlah \\ 341 |[ 
It seems significant that Anandavardhana is the earliest writer lo illustrate his the- 
ories with examples from existing Sanskrit and Prakrit literature rattier than com- 
posing his own Abhinavagupta, in commenting on these two verses, attributes the 
fitst to Krishna after he has left Mathura for Dvaraka; he says the second 15 Radha's 
w ords to Krishna. 

23. Dht/anyah\cdocana of Abhinavagupta, commentary on ihe two Dhvanyhlo\a 
verses quoted in note 24, another reference to Radhi quoted in the Lacuna on r4 
(Kavyamala ed , p 35) 

yale dvHravafiih tad'a madhtmpait iaddalla^ampan/jfam 



. "»[! 

V. Raghavan Holes that in his Ahhtnavabharati, Abhinavagupta quotes from a 
work, now lost, entitled RtJhwtpralatn&fia, Bdojs categorizes ihc work as a 
raiat^n^a. See V. RagViavan, Bhoja'i Smgira Pro-am (Madras- Pmwvasu, 1963), 
P 567; idem, "Writers Quoted in the Abhmavabhirati," Journal 0/ Oriental Re- 
search, Madras, 6 (1932) 

See also the Va\rol{!iji?ita of Kuntafca, dated mid tenth to eleventh century 
(edited by S, K. Dc, 3d ed ; Calcutta: K. I". Mnlchnpadhyay, , 9 6 I ) > c h ap , ers 
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5 Radha: Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion {cont.) 



The verse tesdm gopavadhuo, quoted from Dhvanyalo^a (2.6), is cited illustratively 
in the svopajnavrtti on 3.3-4; the verse ydte dvaravattm, quoted from the tocana, is 
cited In the svopajiiavrtti on 2 59, with the variants (a) taddattasampddanam 
(b) I^alindijdla^elivarijulalatam alambya. 

26. Kavyamimamsa o£ Rajaiekhara, edited by C. D. Dalai and R. A. Shastry, 
Gzekwad's Oriental Series, no. 1 (Baroda: Central Library, 1916), p. 71. Two verses 
comparing the breaths of Siva and Han are quoted in adhydya 13 following the 
comment atha tulyadehttulyasya bhtdah. , , . tasyatva vastuno vtfayantarayojansd 
anyarupapattir visayapartvartah. 

ye slmantitagdtrabhasmarajaso ye \umbha\advefino 

ye lidhah sravanairayena phanina ye candraimtyadruhoh | 
te \upyadgirt]at/ibha\tavapusas cittavyathasa\sinah 

sthdnor da\sinanasi\apii?abkui'tik svosanilak paMu vak f) 
ye f(lrqa\vathitodarabjamadhavo ye mlapitoraksrajo 

ye tapal tardena Calpaphamna p'ttapratapcjjhitak \ 
te radhasmrtisakjsinak \amalaya sasuyam a\amita 

gadhdntardavathah praiaptasaralah svasa hareh pdntit vah \\ 

See Subhantaratna\asa 136, with variants. 

27 Damayanii\atha is the oldest extant campu-\avya; Keith, History of Sanscrit 
Literature, pp. 332-33 Damayanti\athd (also called Nalacampvt) of Tnvikrama 
Ehatta, edited by N B. Parvanikar, P. Durgaprasad, and P. Sivadatta, with the com- 
mentary of Candapata (Bombay: Nirnayasagara Press, 1931), p. 108 (chapter 4). 
itevalam anavaratast\!itavatdagdhya\ddparddhdtmt^atrapapardparihrtya gunino 
gurun paraphrase mayaptnt kjta\e'nvadhe dhrtamandarage ragam badhnati \ 
The sense of this passage is based on a series of puns. "She being not very much 
taught [or, "not newly taught in sexual pleasures"] in the arts of cunning [or, 
"passion"] and committing a fault of giving up modesty [aparadAa-atmtfy, radha- 
atmt%a means "as Radha did"], ignoring the virtuous elders, set her passion on the 
highest man (or, "a stranger, other than her husband"], Krishna [mayatin also 
means "trickster"], slayer of demon Kesi \k?ta-keh-vadhe; hrta\e 'stvadhe means 
"who is artificial, who confers evil"], upholder of Mt. Mandara [or, "whose passion 
was inactive"]." 

For the Yasasttla\acampukavya the dating is firm; at the end of the text itself 
Somadeva says that he composed the work in sa\a 881 (ad. 959); verse from 
Yaiaftda^aeampu^ai-ya of Somadeva, edited, with the commentary of Srutadeva 
Sun, by M P. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, Kavyamala, no 70 (Bombay. Nirnayasa- 
gara Press, 1903), p 142. The example of Radha ts cited tn chapter 4, white the king 
is narrating the love of Amrtamati: 

tatha hi — purapi \tm na rente gangd saha make'svarcna, radha tturayanena, 

brhaspattpaim dvijarajena, tard ca valtna \ 

See K. K. Handiqui, Yasastila\a and Indian Culture (Shohpur; Jama Samskrtt 
Samrakshaka Sangha, 1949), pp. 1-21. 

28 Three copper-plate inscriptions of Vakpati-Munja, dated v.s 1031 (a.d. 974), 
v.s, 7038 (a.v 982), v.s. 1043 (a.d 986); vs. io3r plate: N. J. Kirtane, "On Three 
Malwa Inscriptions," Indian Antiquary, 6 (1877), 48-53; v.s 103R, 1043 plates: K. N. 
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vara yan na m/fn j nhbKuraiitaimcna iinum gctam I 
lot riMirinHtutcrh mirmpor ttUiinpuh pku t„h \\ 



»>ra icon ra k lvc m , 8ratcl l a n wly from BcnglI ., (p 10j) 

yamau - no ' 94 (Bombay: Nirnayasagara Press, 

_ ra\a paiymabhaieja nayanananayanasva{sa)\baya mvyamhra I 
rami vyaitasthiratva tukmmanakittth ink \ara\saradhara 

Tadha ra\fa4tu tnafiyam m'tmaraamava'sivyilavidyavatara |( 2394 [| 
Kusaljim radhe su\hito 'n karma \amiah \ va nu sa tadka J 
lit puriprmivacanaiT vtfafyahaso ham jayalt || 2.351 j| 

h, a n<*\a\Q]asasvMche radhapayodharamandale 

"uvajaladharasyamam atmadyvttm pTatibtmbitam \ 
antasiatyaprmtabhrantya muhur mxtkur ulUfipafi 

)aya!i jatjitavridakasak pnyakanto kartk || 3 no || 

p h ' s vcrse « c >teti again as 517, same as Subhafltaratnakosa, 147 (Kosambi and 
£r™nale ed., P- 29); Hemacandra's KavyanusSsana 2 no, wiih variants (Pankh and 
^■ulkarni ed. cited in note 31, p 115), 

gefiad yata santam udak<"n hart\a naphise 

trwn\syamiti irayasi yamttnat'irav'irttdgrham \ 
gasamdayi t/i'saa uipmaty cva govardkanadrtr 

m Warn rddke drh mpsttta d(val(inandanasya \\ 4 177 j| 
tilfta masanc raf&htu tarn rahiat ihanavat\ht \ 
harino pa4Aamasamasam!tsa}ihafavasiiufiim vcvito fiitttho \\ 5335 || 

The Sanskrit version leads- Blayilo mpasane rabjattt tvam radhi^ayik stanapr;(he j 
hareh prathamasamagamasadhvasaprasariur vtpanastlo hastak [J 

Pratyagroj]hnago\ulasya tayanad utsvapnamiidhasya far 
sa gotrat\halana& apattu ca diva radhctt ihharttt | 
Talrav asvapato diva ca stjane iakfrnitt caHyssyato 

radham prasmaratah sriyam ramayatuh \hedo hareh pattt vah \\ 
heladastamakidharasya tanutara atofya dosrto hirer 

hastcnamsatate 'valambya caramv dropya tatpddayok { 
'"Moddhorasahayalam pgamtsor asprftagovardhaH 

radhayah suaram jayanU gagane vandky&h faabhr&niayah \\ 5,493 || 
30- Daiwataracarita by Kjcmendra, edited by P. Ourgaprasad and K. P. Parab 
Kavyamala, no, 26 (Bombay Nirnayasagara Press, 1B91), VIII 83, 170, 171, 
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5 Radha: Consort of Krishna's Springtime Passion (cortt.) 



cause the context seems important, the entire passage VIII.169-76 is quoted fol- 
lowing VIII 83. It 11 this passage winch Sukumar Sen considers to be the prototype 
of the Citagonnda, sec History 0} Bengali Literature (Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 
i960), pp. 15-16. 

frltyai bahhiira %rtnasya iyWmanicayaatmbtnah \ 
jjti niadhnJ(arasyera radheradhifyvallabhd \\ 83 |[ 
tatah prabhate samnaddham rat ham aruhya sanugah | 
tnathuruth yayur a\rurasam\arsana]anardanah j) 169 |j 
\ajham rqdham anamantryagato 'ham iti madhavah \ 
aratim mlinatam etntam vrajan bheje vimh'svasan ]j 170 |J 
gacchan go^ulagudha^ii^jagahatiany alofyiyan kesavah 

sot\an(ham valitJnano vanabhttva sa\hye?a ruddhancahh | 
radhaya na na neti n'tviharane vai\lavyalafyyaf{sarak 

sasmara smarasadhvasadbhtttatano rava\ti\?\n\ta girah |[ 171 (| 
gotindasya gatasya \amsanagarim vyapta viyogagnina 

snigdhasyamatakjdaftnaharim godavartgakvare[?\ \ 
romanthasthitagoganaih pancayad ut\arnam afyrmtam 

gtiptam gotyitapattave gttnaganam gopyah saraga lagtih || 172 |[ ' 
la!itavtlasa\aliisul^ha\helanatalanalobhaTiaiobhanayaiivanamanitanavamadane \ 
a}i!{tda\of{ila\twalaya\ai]ala}{ala fait n dasula vtval afjalat^altya^uladamane \ 
\ esi\isoram ahasurama ranada Tunago\uladurttavidaranagovardhanadh arane \ 
\asya na nayanayttgam ratttajje ma/jati manastjataratatardnge vararaman'ttamane \ \ 173 
ndg'iy 'amine gtiiasagarasya gune gune ragarasena saureh \ 
gopangana giidharasanttraga mtihur mtihur mohahata babhttvtih || 174 || 
govtnde gttrttsamnsdhau paraea'save'sfd artu\wa gate 

suptanam bakidasya sitalatale svatram ^urangidrsam \ 
svapnalinganasamgate 'ngalati^aetl^sepalal^fya.muhur 

tnugdha vaiica\a mttnea muHca f(itavety uccerur uceair girah \\ 175 || 
radha madhavavtprayogavtgalatftvopamanair mtthur 

baspath ptnapayodkaragragahtath phtdlatXadambaktda \ 
acchinnasvasanerta vegagattna vyakjryamanath purah 

sarvaiaprattbaddhamohamaltna pravrnnavevabkavat \ \ 176 || 
31. Subkasttaratna\osa compiled by Vidyakara (cited in note 23) Verses 131; 136 
= Kavyamtmamsa verse quoted above, with variants in the first and second padas. 
(a) ye samtapttanabhtpadmamadhavo ye snapttorahsrajo (b) prttapratipojjhatah); 
139. r 47 — Sarasvaiik.anthabharana 3.11 quoted above, with variant in the fourth 
pada (d) jamtavridanamrapriyahasito) , 808 = Dhvanyala\a 26 quoted above, with 
variants in the second and third padas (b) fahidaraja , (c) smaratalpakfllpana- 
vidhi" 980 Translations are by Ingalts, quoted from Sanscrit Court Poetry 
ete la^smana janakjvirakinam mam \hedayanty ambuda 

marman'wa ca ghatfayanty alatn ami hjitrah kadambantlah \ " 
tttham vyahrtapiirvajanavtraho yo radhaya vi\sitah 

sersyam san\ttaya sa pah sukhayatu svapnayamano hanh \\ 131 )j • 
agre gacchata dhenudttgdo\alasanadayagopye grkam 

dugdhe pas\ayam\ule putar lyam radka ianair yasyati \ 
uy anyavyapadesaguptahrdayak kjtrvan vtvt\tam vrajam 

devak fyarananandasumtr astvam fysnah sa musnatu vak \\ 139 [J 
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ralhya^arpafi^aih pataccaramtasyutOTu^antUbala- 

_ P^tivdiffahimagamSrtinhJaprasnisdhg^anihoiaraih] 
gtyante nagaresu nagarajanapratyusanidranudo 

radkamadhavayoh faraspararahahprastavanagitayah ]jj8o ]] 
Verse 980^ attributed to the Bengali poet Dimboka, who, like Jayadevn, is quoted 
in Sadufyiammrto; sec D.H.H. Inpalls, "A Sanskrit Poetry of Village and Field- 
rogesvara an d Hn Fellow Poets," jomnd of the American Oriental Society 74 
OK*). "9-31. 

3 2 - Dated fourth quarter of trie eleventh century, according to the dates of 
VjkramSditya VI, the Chalukya king whom Bilhana served as ridyaptti and in 
"'iiosc honor Vtfyamanfydcvecarita was composed Vtkraman\adevacartta of Bil- 
hana, edited by Georg Buhlcr, Bombay Sanskrit Scries, 110. 14 (Bombay; Central 
Book Depot, 1B75), I. 5 , XVHI.87. 

sdndram nudum yacchatti nanda\o vah scllasalak}miprattbimbasarbhah \ 
kttfi'ann a\asram yamttnapravahaiattlarddhasmaranixm mtirareh \\ I.5 |j 
dolaldadghana\aghamya tadhaya yalra bhagnih 

kjfntt\r~tdanganavi'apino nadhttnapy ucchvasantt | 
ldpafyidamath\tamathurastmea\rct\a |mt 

tasmin vrndavanaparisarc vassra yena n'ttah || XVIII 87 1| 
s « Barbara Stoler Miller, Phantasies 0/ a Love-Thtej The Caurapancafytt At- 
tributed to Bilhana (New York: Columbia University Press, 1971), pp. 188-91, 
which outline Bdhana's travels. 

33. In P L. Vaidya, Prakrit Grammar of Hemacandra, Retired Edition, Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Scries, no 60 (Poona. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
*95t), Appendix, pp. 190-91, 271-72; illustrative verses from Hemacandra are in- 
cluded in section describing characteristics of Apabhramsa: adhydya 8, 4 420.2, 4 22 5. 
ban naecavtu panganat vimhai padtu fatt \ 
emvahim raha-paofiarakam jam bhavai tarn hou || 4 4202(1 

The Sanskrit version reads, hank narutcth prangane vtsmaye phtttah h\ah J idatiim 
fadhSpayodAarayoft yat (pratt) bhati tad bhavattt\\ 

e\ame\vaum fat vt joedi hart sulthu savvayarcna ] 

to vi drehi jantm \ahtt\i ei rani { 

{0 sakXat tamvatem vt daidha-nayana nefam palutfa || 4 422.5!! 

The Sanskrit version reads, tkatk<"*> ydyapt paiyalt hanh tuftu satvUarem \ talhapt 
drsth yatra \yapi radii \ \ah sa\nott samvarttum nayane snehena paryaste JJ, 

In another work attributed to Hemacandra, the Kavyanusasana (edited, with 
Alam^ujacudamant and Vwthfi, by R C Pankh and V. M Kulkorni; Bombay: Sri 
Mahavira Jaina Vidyilaya. 1964), 2.8 (example 107) 15 the verse tesaro gopavadhu" 
■ • ■ quoted from the Dhvanyalokc 2 6, occurring also m Vahrofyrjimta, 2 56 and 
s "M5sitnrama\ofa, 808, 2.IJ (example no) is the verje \anc\a\aU's a ° quoted from 
Sorasvatikanthabhatana, 3110, 2 29 (example r3r) is the verse etc fafymana , . . 
quoted from Subhaataratnakpsa, iy. 

34- Naifadhtyacartta of Sriliarsa, edited, with the commentary of Narayana, by 
P. Sivadatta and W.L.S Panslkar ( 9 th ed, Bombay. Nirnayasagara Press, 1553), 
2r.8 3 . 
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5 Radha: Contort of Krishna's Springtime Passion (cont.) 

pranavatpranayiradha na radhaputrasatrusa\fitta sadrtl te | 
jnpriyasya sadrg eva tava irivatsam atmahrdt dhartum ajasram J] 
35. Dated according to dating of Govardh ana's patron Laksmanasena of Bengal 
(ca. a.d. 1185-1205); in Gitagorinda 1.4, Jayadeva praises him for his erotic com- 
positions. Aryasaptasati of Govardhana, edited, with the commentary of Anantt- 
paiidfta, by P, Durgaprasail and K, P. Parab, Kavyamala, no. 1 (Bombay: Nir- 
nayasagara Press, 1886). 

madkumotkanamaulimale sa^fii tulayasi tttlasi fym mudha radham \ 
yat tava padam adas'tyam jurabhayitum saurabhodbhedah || 431 || 
ra}yabhisek<isaUla\saUt<zmaulek i^athasu krsnasya \ 
garvabharamanthara\fi pasyati padapan\ajam radha \ 



36. Jayadeva certainy Jcnew Kilidasa's Kttmarasambhava, and his conception of 
the significance of Radha's suffering may have been influenced by the image of 
Parvati's austerities preceding her union with Siva. 

37 Candi is also an epithet of Devi, the great goddess, with whom comparison is 
implied in the use of the term. 

38 See Bharata's Natyasastra, edited and translated by M. Ghosh (Calcutta; Gran- 
thalaya, 1067), XXIV.210-24; see also Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon, pp. 215- 
30. Each state is defined in quotations from the Natyasastra in the glossary to the 
Sanskrit text in the clothbound edition. The eighth of the classical states, that of a 
prontabhartr\a, one whose lover is away in a distant place, is inappropriate to the 
context of the G'ttagovtnda and is not ascribed to Radha. 

39 A detailed discussion of the significance of external manifestations of emo- 
tion m Indian esthetic theory is found in the introduction to my Phantasies of a 
Love-Thief, pp. 10-11. 

40 Vancita is a variant designation for the state more usually called vtpralabdha 

41. Although Jayadeva does not use the term abhisart\a, he clearly refers to it ' n 
his use of the defining characteristic of this state, which is abandoned modesty. 

42. See rjimoci!, Place oftiie ffiah'en ib'oon, pp 33-35. 
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Gitagovinda Translation 



THE FIRST PART 



9 



Jojjul Krishna 



"Cloudj thicken the sky. 

Tamjfo trees darken the forest. 

The night frightens him. 

RSdha, you take him home!" 

They leave at Nanda's order, 

Passing trees in thickets on the way, 

Until secret passions of Radha and Madbava 

Triumph on the Jumna riverbank. 

Jayadeva, wandering king of bards 

Who sing at Padm5vatl r s lotus feet, 

Was obsessed in his heart 

By rhythms of the goddess of speech, 
And he made this lyrical poem 
From tales of the passionate play 
When Krishna loved Sri. 

Umiipatidhara is prodigal with speech, 

Sarana is renowned for his subtle flowing sounds, 

But only Jayadeva divines the pure design of words, 

Dhoyns famed as king of poets for his musical ear, 

But no one rivals master Govardhana 

For poems cf erotic mood and sacred truth. 

\ It remembering Hari enriches your heart, 
I If his arts of seduction arouse you, 

Listen to Jayadeva's speech 

In these sweet soft lyrical songs. 
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— «G{ TAr Ftrst Song, sung with T^dga "Jvialava" }>— 

In seas that rage as the aeon of chaos collapses, 

You keep the holy Veda like a ship straight on course. 

You take form as the Fish, Krishna. 
Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World! 

Where the world rests on your vast back, 
Thick scars show the weight of bearing earth. 

You take form as the Tortoise, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the Worldl 

The earth clings to the tip of your tusk 

Like a speck of dust caught on the crescent moon. 

You take form as the Boar, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World! 

Nails on your soft lotus hand are wondrous claws 
Tearing the gold-robed body of black bee Hiranyakas'ipu. 

You take form as the Man-lion, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the Worldl 

Wondrous dwarf, when you cheat demon Bali with wide step 
Water falls from your lotus toenails to purify creatures. 

You take form as the Dwarf, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the Worldl 

You wash evil from the world in a flood of warriors' blood, 
And the pain of existence is eased. 

You take form as the axman Priest, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World' 

Incited by gods who guard the directions m battle, 
You hurl Ravana's ten demon heads to the skies. 

You take form as the prince Rama, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the Worldl 
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The robe on your bright body is colored with rain clouds, 
And Jumna waters roiling in fear of your plow's attack, 

You take form as the plowman Balarama, Krishna. 

Triumph, Had, Lord of the World! 

Moved by deep compassion, you condemn the Vcdic way 
That ordains animal slaughter in rites of sacrifice. 

You take htm as the enlightened Buddha, Krishna. 

Triumph, Han, Lord of the World! 

You raise your sword like a fiery meteor 
Slashing barbarian hordes to death. 

You take form as the avenger Kalki, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World! 

Listen to the perfect invocation of poet Jayadeva, 
Joyously evoking the essence of existence! 

You take the tenfold cosmic form, Krishna. 

Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World! 



For upholding the Vedas, 
For suppornng the earth. 
For raising the world, 
For tearing the demon asunder, 
For cheating Bali, 
For destroying the warrior class, 
For conquering Ravana, 
For wielding the plow, 
For spreading compassion, 
For routing the barbarians, 
Homage to you, Krishna, 
In your ten incarnate forms! 
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— •*{ The Second Song, sung with T^dga "Cjtirjari" }>— 

You rest on the circle of Sri's breast, 
Wearing your earrings, 
Fondling wanton forest garlands. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Hari! 

The sun's jewel light encircles you 
As you break through the bond of existence — 
A wild Himalayan goose on lakes in minds of holy men. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Haril 

You defeat the venomous serpent KaHya, 
Exciting your Yadu kinsmen 
Like sunlight inciting lotuses to bloom. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Han! 

You ride your fierce eagle Garuda 
To battle demons Madhu and Mura and Naraka, 
Leaving the other gods free to play. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Hari! 

Watching with long omniscient lotus-petal eyes, 
You free us from bonds of existence, 
Preserving life in the world's three realms. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Hani 

Janaka's daughter Slta adorns you. 
You conquer demon Dusana. 
You kill ten-headed Ravana m battle 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Han! 

Your beauty is fresh as rain clouds 
You hold the mountain to churn elixir from the sea. 
Your eyes are night birds drinking from Sri's moon face. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Hari! 
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Poet Jayadcva joyously sings 
.This song of invocation 
In an auspicious prayer. 
Triumph, God of Triumph, Haril 

As he rests in Srt's embrace, 

On the soft slope of her breast, 

The saffroned chest of Madhu's killer 

Is st3ined with red marks of passion 

And sweat from fatigue of tumultuous loving. 

May his broad chest bring you pleasure too! 
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When spring came, tender-limbed Radha wandered 
Like a flowering creeper in the forest wilderness, 
Seeking Krishna in his many haunts. 
The god of love increased her ordeal, 
Tormenting her with fevered thoughts, 
And her friend sang to heighten the mood. 



~<{ The Third Song, sung with T^aga '"Vasanta" )■>— 

Soft sandal mountain winds caress quivering vines of clove. 
Forest huts hum with droning bees and crying cuckoos. 

When spring's mood is rich, Hari roams here 

To dance with young women, friend — 

A crusl time for deserted lovers. 

Lonely wives of travelers whine in love's mad fantasies. 
Bees swarm over flowers clustered to fill mimosa branches. 

When spring's mood is rich, Han roams here 

To dance with young women, friend — 

A cruel time for deserted lovers. 

Tamala trees* fresh leaves absorb strong scents of deer musk. 
Flame-tree petals, shining nails of Love, tear at young hearts. 

When spring's mood is rich, Hari roams here 

To dance with young women, friend — 

A cruet time for deserted lovers. 

Gleaming saffron flower pistils are golden scepters of Love. 
Trampet ftowe.is. V.ke wanton bees aie mtov* s iti Lsyst's tjmver. 

When spring's mood is rich, Han roams here 

To dance with young women, friend — 

A cruel time for deserted lovers. ~~ 
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Tender buds bloom into laughter as creatures abandon modest)-. 
Cactus spikes pierce the sky to wound deserted lovers, 

When spring's mood is rich, Had roams here 

To dance with young women, friend— 

A cruel time for deserted lovers. 31 

Scents of twining creepers mingle with perfumes of fresh garlands. 
Intimate bonds with young things bewilder even hermit hearts. 

When spring's mood is rich, Hari roams here 

To dance with young women, friend— 

A cruel time for deserted lovers. 32 

"'^ Budding mango trees tremble from the embrace of rising vines. 
Brindaban forest is washed by meandering Jumna river waters. 
When spring's mood is rich, Hari roams here 
To dance with young women, friend— 

A cruel time for deserted lovers. 33 

Jayadeva's song evokes the potent memory of Hari's feet, 

Coloring the forest in springtime mood heightened by Love's presence. 

When spring's mood is rich, Han roams here 

To dance with young women, friend— 

A cruel time for deserted lovers. 34 



Wind perfumes the forests with fine pollen 
Shaken loose from newly blossomed j asmine 
As it blows Love's cactus-fragrant breath 
To torture every heart it touches here. 

Crying sounds of cuckoos, mating on mango shoots 
Shaken as bees seek honey scents of opening bud,, 
Raise fever in the ears of lonely travelers- 
Somehow they survive these days 
By tasting the mood of lover, union 
Ir. climating moments of meditation. 
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Pointing to Mura's dcfcatcr nearby 
Delighting in his seductive game 
Of reveling in many women's embraces, 
Her friend sang to make Radha look back. 



— The Fourth Song, sung with T^dga '"Ramadan" }> 

Yellow silk and wildflower garlands he on dark sandaloiled skir 
Jewel earrings dangling in play ornament his smiling cheeks. 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing him to play. 

One cowherdess with heavy breasts embraces Hari lovingly 
And celebrates him in a melody of love. 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels m seducing him to play. 

Another simple girl, lured by his wanton quivering look, 
Meditates intently on the lotus face of Madhu's killer. 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing him to play. 

A girl with curving hips, bending to whisper in his ear, 
Cherishes her kiss on her lover's tingling cheek. 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing him to play. 

Eager for the art of his love on the Jumna nverbank, a girl 
Pulls his silk cloth toward a thicket of reeds with her hand. 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing him to play. 

Hari praises a girJ drunk from dancing in the rite of love, 
With beating palms and ringing bangles echoing his flute's low 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing him to play. 
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He hugs otic, Jie kisses another, he caresses another dark beauty. 
He stares at one's suggestive smiles, he mimics a willful girl. 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing h)m to play. 

The wondrous mysicry of Krishna's sexual play in Brindaban forest 
Is Jayadeva's song. Let its celebration spread Krishna's fararsf 

Hari revels here as the crowd of charming girls 

Revels in seducing him to play. 

[When he quickens all things 
| To create bliss in the world, 
i His soft black sinuous lotus limbs 

Begin the festival of love 

And beautiful cowherd girls wildly 

Wind him in their bodies. 

Friend, in spring young Hari plays 

Like erotic mood incarnate. 

Winds from sandalwood mountains 
Blow now toward Himalayan peaks, 
Longing to plunge m the snows 
After weeks of writhing 
In the hot bellies of ground snakes. 
Melodious voices of euclcoos 
Raise their joyful sound 
When they spy the buds 
On tips of smooth mangD branches, 

"Joyful Knshna" is the first part m Gftagot 
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THE SECOND PART 



Careless Krishna 



While Hari roamed in the forest 

Making love to aJJ the women, 

Radha's hold on him loosened, 

And envy drove her away. 

But anywhere she tried to retreat 

In her thicket of wild vines, 

Sounds of bees buzzing circles overhead 

Depressed her — 

She told her friend the secret. 



— <{ The Ftjth Song, sung with T^aga "Qurjart" }>— 

Sweet notes from his alluring flute echo nectar from his lips. 

His restless eyes glance, his head sways, earrings play at his cheeks. 

My heart recalls Han here- in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me. 

A circle of peacock plumes caressed by moonlight crowns his hair. 
A rainbow colors the fine cloth on his cloud-dark body. 

My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me 

Kissing mouths of round-hipped cowherd girJs whets his Just. 
Brilliant smiles flash from the ruby-red buds of his sweet lips. 

My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me. 
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Vines of his great throbbing arms circle a thousand cowhcrdcsscs. 
Jewel rays from his hands and feet and chest break the dark night. 
My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me. _ 5 

His sandalpastc browmark outshines the moon in a mass of clouds. 
His cruel heart is a hard door bruising circles of swelling breasts. 
My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me. 6 

Jeweled earrings in sea-serpent form adorn his sublime cheeks. 
His trailing yellow cloth is a retinue of sages, gods, and spirits. 
My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me. 7 

Meeting me under a dowering tree, he calms my fear of dark time. 
Delighting me deeply by quickly glancing looks at my heart. 

My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seductively, laughing, mocking me. S 

Jayadeva's song evokes an image of Madhu's beautiful foe 
Fit for worthy men who keep the memory of Han's feet. 
My heart recalls Hari here in his love dance, 

Playing seducuvely, laughing, mocking me. 9 



My heart values his vulgar ways, 

Refuses to admit my rage, 

Feels strangely elated, 

And keeps denying his guilt. 

When he steals away without me 

To indulge his craving 

For more young women, 

My perverse heart 

Only wants Krishna back. 

What can I do? 



-♦:{ The Sixth Song, sung with T(dga "JMalava" }>- 

I reach the lonely forest hut where he secretly lies at night. 

My trembling eyes search for him as he laughs in a mood of passion. 

Friend, bring Kesi's sublime tormentor to revel with me! 

I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 

I shy from him when we meet; he coaxes me with flattering words. 

I -smile at him tenderly as he loosens the silken cloth on my hips. 
Friend, bring Kesi's sublime tormentor to revel with mel 
I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 

I fall on the bed of tender ferns; he lies on my breasts forever. 
I embrace him, kiss him; he clings to me drinking my hps. 

Friend, bring Kesi's sublime tormentor to revel with me! 

I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 

My eyes close languidly as I feel the flesh quiver on his cheek. 
My body is moist with sweat; he is shaking from the wine of lust. 

Friend, bring Kesi's sublime tormentor to revel wjth me! 

I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 

I murmur like a cuckoo; he masters love's secret rite. 

My hair is a tangle of wilted flowers; my breasts bear his nailmarks. 

Friend, bring Kesi's sublime tormentor to revel with me! 

I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 
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Jewel anklets ring at ray feet as he reaches the height of passion. 
My belt falls noisily; he draws back my hair to kiss me. 

Friend, bring KcsYs sublime tormentor to revel with me! 

I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 16 

I savor passion's joyful time; his lotus eyes are barely open. 
My body falls like a 1 imp vine; Madhu's foe delights in my love. 

Friend, bring Kesi's sublime tormentor to revel with me! 

I've gone mad wailing for his fickle love to change. 17 

Jayadeva sings about Radha's fantasy of making love with Madhu's killer. 

Let the story o£ a lonely cowherdess spread joy in his graceful play. 
Friend, bring Kcs'i's sublime tormentor to revel with mef 
I've gone mad waiting for his fickle love to change. 18 



The enchanting flute in his hand 
Lies fallen under coy glances; 
Sweat of love wets his cheeks; 
His bewildered face is smiting— 
When Krishna sees me watching him 
Playing in the forest 
In a crowd of village beauties, 

I feci the joy of desire. 19 

Wind from a lakeside garden 

Coaxing buds on new asoka branches 

Into clusters of scarlet flowers 

Is only fanning the flames to burn mc. 

This mountain 

Of new mango blossoms 

Humming with roving bumblebees 

Is no comfort to me now, friend. 20 

"Careless Krishna" is the second part in Gttagovtnda 
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THE THIRD PART 



Bewildered Krishna 



Krishna, demon Karhsa's foe, 
Feeling Radha bind his heart with chains 
Of memories buried in other wordly lives, 
Abandoned the beautiful cowherd girls. 

As he searched for Radhika in vain, 
Arrows of love pierced his weary mind 
And Miidhava repented as he suffered 
In a thicket on the Jumna riverbank. 



•<i The Seventh Song, sung with %aga "Qurjart" 

She saw me surrounded in the crowd of women, 
And went away. 
I was too ashamed, 
Too afraid to stop her. 

Damn me! My wanton ways 

Mide fier leave in anger. 

What will she do, what will she say to me 

For deserting her this long? 

I have little use for wealth or people 

Or my life or my home- 
Damn me' My wanton ways 
Made her leave in anger. 
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I brood on her brow curving 
Over her anger-shadowed face, 
Like a red lotus 

Shadowed by a bee hovering above. 
Damn me! My wanton ways 
Made her leave in anger. 

In my heart's sleepless state 

I wildly enjoy her loving me. 

Why do I follow her now in the woods? 

Why do I cry in vain? 

Damn mel My wanton ways 

Made her leave in anger. 

Frail Radha, I know jealousy 
Wastes your heart. 
But I can't beg your forgiveness 
When I don't know where you are. 

Damn me! My wanton ways 

Made her leave in anger. 

You haunt me, 

Appearing, disappearing again. 

Why do you deny me 

Winding embraces you once gave me 3 

Damn me! My wanton ways 

Made her leave in anger. 

Forgive me now.' 
I won't do this to you again? 
Give me a vision, beautiful Radha' 
I burn with passion of love. 

Damn me! My wanton ways 

Made her leave in anger. 
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Han's state is painted 
With deep emotion by Jayadeva — 
The poet from Kindubilva village, 
The moon rising out of the sea. 
Damn me! My wanton ways 

Made her leave in anger- 10 

Lotus stalks garland my heart, 

Not a necklace of snakes! 

Blue lily petals circle my neck, 

Not a streak of poison! 

Sandalwood powder, not ash. 

Is smeared on my lovelorn body] 

Love-god, don't attack, mistaking me for &va J 

Why do you rush at me m rage? n 

Don't lift your mango-blossom arrow! 

Don't aim your bowl 

Our games prove your triumph, Love. 

Striking weak victims is empty valor. 

Radha's doe eyes broke my heart 

With a volley of glances 

Impelled by love — 

Nothing can arouse me now! 12 

Glancing arrow? your brow's bow conceals 
May cause pain in my soft mortal core. 
Your heavy black sinuous braid 
May perversely whip me to death. 
Your luscious red berry lips, frail Radha, 
May spread a strange delirium. 
But how do breasts in perfect circles 

Play havoc with my hfe ? 13 
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Her joyful responses to my touch, 
Trembling liquid movements of her eyes, 
Fragrance from her lotus mouth, 
A sweet ambiguous stream of words, 
Nectar from her red berry lips- 
Even when the sensuous objects arc gone, 
My mind holds on to her in a trance. 
How docs the wound of her desertion deepen!' 1 

Her arched brow is his bow, 
Her darting glances are arrows, 
Her carlobe is the bowstring — 
Why are the weapons guarded 
In Love's living goddess of triumph ? 
The world is already vanquished. 

"Bewildered Krishna" is the third part in GUagovinda 
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THE FOURTH PART 



Tender Krishna 



In a clump of reeds on the Jumna riverbank 
Where Madhava waited helplessly, 
Reeling under the burden of ardent love, 
Radhika's friend spoke to him. 



■"**■{ The £tghth Song, sung wtth T^aga "%arnata" }>— 

She slanders sandalbalm and moonbeams — -weariness confuses her. 

She feels venom from nests of deadly snakes in sandal mountain winds. 
Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 
She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 3 

Trying to protect you from the endless fall of Love's arrows, 
She shields her heart's soft mortal core with moist lotus petals. 
Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 
She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 3 

She covets a couch of Love's arrows to practice her seductive art 
She makes her flower bed a penance to win joy in your embrace. 
Lying dejected by your desertjon, fearing Love's arrows, 
She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 4 

She raises her sublime lotus face, clouded and streaked with tears, 
Like the moon dripping with nectar from cuts of the eclipse's teeth. 
Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 
She clings to you m fantasy, Madhava. 5 
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She secretly draws you with deer musk to resemble the god of love, 
Riding a sea monster, aiming mango-blossom arrows— she worships 

Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 

She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 

She cries out the words, "Madhava, I fall at your feed 

When your face tarns away, even moonlight scorches my body." 

Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 

She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 

She evokes you in deep meditation to reach your distant form. 
She laments, laughs, collapses, cries, trembles, utters her pain. 

Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 

She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 

If your heart hopes to dance to the haunting song of Jayadeva, 
Study what her friend said about Radha suffering Hari's desertion. 

Lying dejected by your desertion, fearing Love's arrows, 

She clings to you in fantasy, Madhava. 
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Her house becomes a wild jungle, 

Her band of loving friends a snare. 

Sighs fan her burning pain 

To flames that rage like forest fire. 

Suffering your desertion, 

She takes form as a whining doe 

And turns Love into Death 

Disguised as a tiger hunting prey. 



-*<{ 7he Tiinth Song, sung in %dga "Vaid^hya 

An exquisite garland lying on her breasts 
Is a burden to the frail wasted girl. 
Krishna, Radhika suffers in your desertion. 

Moist sandalbalm smoothed on her body 
Feels like dread poison to her. 
Krishna, Radhika suffers in your desertion. 

The strong wind of her own sighing 
Feels like the burning fire of love. 
Krishna, Radhika suffers in your desertion. 

Her eyes shed tears everywhere 
Like dew from lotuses with broken stems. 
Krishna, Radhika suffers in your desertion. 

Her eyes see a couch of tender shoots, 
But she imagines a ritual bed of flames 
Krishna, Radhika suffers in your desertion 

She presses her palm against her cheek, 
Wan as a crescent moon in the evening. 
Krishna, Radhika suffers m your desertion. 
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"WariJ HanT' jl ]C chants passionately, 
As if destined to die through hmh neglect. 

.Krishna, ftadhika suffers in your dexnm. 
May singing Jayadcva's song 
Give pleasure to the worshipper at Krishna's fc«l 

Krishna, RjdhikS suffers in yo U r desertion. 



She iin'stles wfth pain, sucks in breath, 
Cries, shudders, gasps, 
Broods deep, reels, summers, 
Fads, raises herself, then faints. 
When fevers of passion rage so high, 
A frail girl may live by your charm. 
If you feci sympathy, Krishna, 
Play godly healed Or Death may take her. 

Divine physician of her heart, 

The> love-sick #irl can only be healed 

With elixir from your body. 

Free Radha from her torment, Krishna— 

Or you arc cruder 

Than India's dread thunderbolt 

While, bei body fies sick 

From smoldering fever of love, 

Her heart suiters strange slow suffocation 

In mirages af sandaibalm, moonlight, lotus pools. 

When exhaustion forces her to meditate on you, 

On the cool body oE her solitary lover, 

She, fceU secretly revived— 

Fr>r a moment the feehle girl breathes life. 

She found you: neglect in love unbearable before, 
Despairing tf you closed your eyes even for a moment. 
How will she live through this long desertion, 
Watching flowers on upi of mango branches? 

"Tender Krishna" is the fourth part jn Gttagovinda 
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THE FIFTH PART 

m 

Lotas-eyed Krishna Longing Jbr Love 

I'll stay here, you go to RadhaJ 

Appease her with my words and bring her to me 1 " 

Commanded by Madhu's foe, her friend 

Wenr to repeal his words 10 RJdhj. 



<i The Tenth Song, sung with T^dga "Delavaradi" f> 

Sandalwood mountain winds tilow. 
Spreading passion. 
Flowers bloom in profusion, 
Tearing deserted lovers' hearts. 

Wildflower-gar landed Krishiia 

Suffers in your desertion, friend. 

Cool moon rays scorch him. 

Threatening death. 

Love's arrow falls 

And he laments his weakness. 

Wddflower-garlanded Krishna 

Suffers tn yv>ur desertion, friend. 

Bees swarm, buzzing sounds of Jove, 
Making him cover his ears. 
Your neglect affects his heart, 
Inflicting pain night after night. 

Wildflowcr-garlandcd Krishna 

Suffers -in your desertion, friend 
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He dwells in dense forest wilds, 
Rejecting his luxurious house. 
He tosses on his bed of earth, 
Frantically calling your name. 
Wildflower-garJanded Krishna 
Suffers in your desertion, friend. 

Poet Jayadcva sings 

To describe Krishna's desolation. 

When your heart feels his strong desire, 

Hari will rise to favor you. 
WildfJower-garlanded Krishna 
Suffers in your desertion, friend. 
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Madhava still waits for you 
In Love's most sacred thicket, 
Where you perfected love together. 
He meditates on you without sleeping, 
Muttering a series of magical prayers. 
He craves the rich elixir that flows 
From embracing your full breasts. 



—<{ The eleventh Song, sung with %aga "Qurjart" }>~ 

He ventures in secret to savor your passion, dressed for love's delight. 
Radha, don't let full hips idlef Follow the lord of your hearti 

In woods oji the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildBower garlands. 

( He plays your name to call you on his sweet reed flute. 

1 He cherishes breeze-blown pollen that touched your fragile body. 

In woods on the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildflower garlands. 

When a bird feather falls or a leaf stirs, he imagines your coming. 
He makes the bed of love; he eyes your pathway anxiously. 
In woods on the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildflower garlands. 1 

Leave your noisy anklets! They clang like traitors in love play. 
Go to the darkened thicket, friend! Hide in a cloak of night! 
In woods on the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildflower garlands. 1 

Your garlands fall on Krishna's chest like white cranes on a dark cloud. 
Shining lightning over him, Radha, you rule in the climax of love. 
In woods on the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildflower garlands. 12 
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Loosen your clothes, untie your belt, open your loins! 
Radha, your gift of delight is like treasure in a bed of vines, 

In woods nn the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildllower garlands. 

Hari is proud. This night is about to end now. 

Speed my promise to him! Fulfill the desire of Madhu's foel 

In woods on the wind-swept Jumna bank, 

Krishna waits in wildflowcr garlands. 

While Jayadeva sings his enticing song to worship Hari, 

Bow to Hari! He loves your favor-his heart is joyful and gentle. 

In woods on the wind-swept Jumna hank, • 

Krishna waits in wildllower garlands. 



again, 



Sighing incessantly, he pours out his grief. 
He endlessly searches the empty direcltons. 
Each time he enters the forest thicket, 
Humming to himself, he gasps for breath. 
He makes you, bed of love again and ags 
Staring at it in empty confusion. 
Lovely R5dha, your lover suffers 
Passion's mental pain. 

Your spitefulness ebbed . 
As the hot-rayed »im set 
Krishna's mad desire 
Deepened with the darkness. 
The pitiful cry of lonely cuckoos 

Keeps echoing my plea, , 
"Delay is useless, you fool 
It ; s ome for lovers to meet! 



Two lovers meeting in darkness 
Embrace and kiss 
And claw as desire rises 
To dizzying heights of love. 
When familiar voices reveal 
That they ventured into the dark 
To betray each other, 
The mood is mixed with shame. 

As you cast your frightened glance 

On the dark path, 

As you stop at every tree, 

Measuring your steps slowly, 

As you secretly move 

With love surging through your limbs, 

Krishna is watching you, Radhj! 

Let him celebrate your coming! 1 
"Lotus-eyed Krishna Longing for Love" is the fifth part in Gitagovinda 
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THE SIXTH PART 

m 



Indolent Krishna 



Seeing Radha i n her retreat pf vines, 
Powerless to leave, impassioned too Jong, 
Her friend described her state 
While Krishna by helpless with Jove. , 



~< The Song, sung with %aga "TSfita" fa- 

in her loneliness she sees you everywhere 
Drinking spnngflower honey from other lips. 
Lord Hari, 

R.idh5 suffers in her retreat. 

Rushing in her haste to meet you, 
She stumbles after & few steps and faJk, 
Lord Han, 

RSdha suffer? in her retreat. 

Weaving bracelets from supple lotus shoot! 
As symbols of your skillful Jove, she keeps alive. 
Lord Han, 

Radha suffers in her retreat. 

Staring at her ornaments' natural grace, 
She fancies, "lam Krishna, Madhu's foe" 
Lord Hari, 

Radha" suffers in her retreat. 
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"Why won't Hari come quickly to meet me?" 
She incessantly asks her friend. 
Lord Hari, 

Radha suffers in her retreat. 

She embraces, she kisses cloud-like forms 
Of the vast dark night. "Hari has come," she i 
Lord Hari, 

Radha suffers in her retreat. 

While you idle here, modesty abandons her, 
She Jamems, sobs as she waits to Jove you. 
Lord Hari, 

Radha suffers in her retreat. 

May poet Jayadeva's song 
Bring joy to sensitive menf 
Lord Hari, 

R5dha suffers in her retreat. 



Her body bristling with longing, 
Her breath sucking in words of confusion, 
Her voice cracking in deep cold fear — 
Obsessed by intense thoughts of passion, 
Radha sinks in a sea of erotic mood, 
Clinging to you in her meditation, cheat! 

She ornaments her limbs 

"When a leaf quivers or a feather falls. 

Suspecting your coming, 

She spreads out the bed 

And waits long in meditation. 

Making her bed o£ ornaments and fantasies, 

She evokes a hundred details of you 

In her own graceful play. 

But the frail girl will not survive 

Tonight without you. 

"Indolent Krishna" is the sixth part in Gtiagovinda 
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THE SEVENTH PART 
ft 



Cunning Krishna 



As night came 

The mood displayed cratered stains, 

Seeming to flaunt its guilt 

In betraying secret paths 

Of adulterous women. 

Lighting depths of Brindaban forest 

With moonbeam nets — 

A spot of sandalwood potvder 

On the face of a virgin sky, 

While the moon rose 
And Madhava idled, 
Lonely Radha 
Cried her pain aloud 
In pitiful sobbing- 

~<{ 7he Thirteenth Song, sung with fidget "JVfafava" }v~ 

Just when we promised to meet, Hari avoided the woods. 
The flawless beauty of my youth is barren now. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

I followed him at night to depths of the forest. 
He pierced my heart with arrows of love. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 
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Death is better than living in my barren body. 
Why do I blankly endure love's desolating fire? 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

The sweet spring night torments my loneliness- 
Some other girl now enjoys Hari's favor. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here ? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

Every bangle and jewel I wear pains me, 
Carrying the fire of Hari's desertion. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

Even a garland strikes at the heart of my fragile body 
With hard irony, like Love's graceful arrow. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

I wait among: countless forest reeds; 

Madhu's killer does not recall me, even in his heart. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

Jayadeva's speech takes refuge at Hari's feet. 

Keep it in your heart like a tender girl skillful in love. 

Whom can I seek for refuge here? 

My friend's advice deceives me. 

Has he waylaid some loving girl? 

Do his friends hold him by clever tricks' 

Is he roaming blindly near the dark forest? 

Or docs rny lover's anguished mind so tangle the path 

That he cannot come into this thicket of vines 

And sweet swamp reeds where we promised to meet? 
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When Radha" saw her friend come hack 
Without Madhava, 
Downcast and tongue-tied, 
Suspicion raised a vision of some girl 
Delighting Krishna, 
And she told her friend. 



<{ Tfie Fourteenth Song, sung with T^aga "Vasanta" }> 

She is richly arrayed in ornaments for ihc battle of love; 
Tangles of flowers lie wilted in her loosened hair. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 

She is visibly excited by embracing Hari; 
Her necklaces tremble on full, hard breasts. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu, 

CurJjng locks caress her moon face; 

She is weary from ardently drinking his lips. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 

Quivering earrings graze her cheeks, 

Her belt sounds with her fops' idling motion- 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 

She laughs bashfully when her lover looks at her; 
The taste of pas^n echoes from her murmuring. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 



Cunning %rishna 



Her body writhes with tingling flesh and trembling. 
The ghost of Love expands inside with her sighing. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 

Drops of sweat wet the graceful body 
Fallen limp on his chest in passionate battle. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 

May Hari's delight in Jayadeva's song 
Bring an end to this dark time. 

Some young voluptuous beauty 

Revels with the enemy of Madhu. 
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The lonely moon, 
Like the lotus face cf Mura's foe, 
Wan in love's desolation, 
Is calming the surface of my mind. 
But the moon is Love's friend- 
It still inflicts his torments 
On my heart. 



-*"{ The Fifteenth Song, sung ^aga "Qurjarl" ]$••- 

Her rapt face shows the passion her lips feel kissing him; 
With deer musk he draws the form of a stag on the moon. 

In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph i 



i now. 



He lays an amaranth blossom in clouds of hair massed on her soft face— 
A shimmer of lightning shines in the forest where Love goes hunting. 
In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph now. 23 

He smears the domes of her swelling breasts with shining deer musk, 
He makes star clusters with pearls and a moonmark with his nail. 
In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love m triumph now. 24 

The dark sapphire bangle he slips over each lotus-petal hand 
Encircles her arm's cool pale supple stalk like a swarm of bees. 
In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph now. 2 5 

Her broad hips are a temple of passion holding Love's golden throne; 
He lays a girdle of gemstones there to mark the gate of triumph. ' 
In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph now. a6 
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He applies a shining coat of lac to feet lying on his heart 

Like tender shoots tipped with pearls to honor Lafcsml's place inside. 

In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph now. 

While Balarama's fickle brother is delighting some pretty girl, 

Why docs barren disgust haunt my bower of branches, tell me friend? 

In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph now. 

Jayadeva, king of poets, echoes Hari's merit in the mood of his song. 
Let evil dark-age rhythms cease at the feet of Madhu's foe! 

In woods behind a sandbank on the Jumna river, 

Mura's foe makes love in triumph now. 
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Friend, if the pitilcsj w ^ Won > { ^ 

Why should it pain my msjscngcr? 

He w ant0fl!y delights i n ^ many w 0mfn . 

Why is this yowfmU? 
Seef His tenderness in love 
t>MWi my heart to meet him. 
h is trying to break away 
From the pain of longing f or him. 



7ht Sixteenth Song, sung with "%aga "VtMkhya" }h 

His eyes fh'rt like blue night lilies in the wind 
The bed of lender shoots won't burn her, 

Wddftaver-garlanded Krishna . 

Caresses her, friend. 

His soft mouth moves like an open lotus. 
Arrows of Jove won't wound her. 

Wiidf!oK-er.g.v landed Krishna 

Caresses her, friend- 

His mellow speech is elixir of honey. 
Sandal mountain winds won't scorch her. 

WddhWer-garlandetf Krishna 

Caresses her, friend. 

His hands and /cec gleam like hibiscus blossoms. 
Cold moon rays won't make her withe, 

WHtlhWer-garlaridcd Krishna 

Caresses her, friend. 

His color deepens like rain-heavy thunderheads. 
Long desertion won't tear at her heart. 

Wildflower-gariandeo' Krishna 

Caresses her, friend. 
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His bright cloth shines gold on black touchsu 
Her servants' teasing won't make her sigh. 

Wildflower-garlanded Krishna 

Caresses her, friend. 

His tender youth touches all creatures. 
She won't feel the pain of terrible pity. 

WildBower-garhndcd Krishna 

Caresses her, friend. 

Through words that Jayadeva sings 
May Hari possess your heartl 

Wildflower-garlanded Krishna 

Caresses her, friend. 



Sandalwood mountain wind, 
As you blow southern breezes 
To spread the bliss of love, 
Soothe me! End the paradox! 
Lifebreath of the world, 
If you bring me Madhava 
For a moment, 
You may take my life! 

Friends are hostile, 

Cool wind is like fire, 

Moon nectar is poison, 

Krishna torments me in my heart. 

But even when he is cruel 

I am forced to take him back. 

Women with night-lily eyes feel love 

In a paradox of passion- bound infinity. 
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Command my torment, sandal mountain wind! 

Take my lifcbreath with arrows, Love! 

I will not go home /or refuge again! 

Jumna river, sister of Death, 

Why should you be kind ? 

Drown my limbs with waves I 

Let my body's burning be quenched! 41 
"Cunning Krishna" is the seventh part in GUagovinda 
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THE EIGHTH PART 



Abashed Krishna 



After struggling through the night, 

She seemed wasted by the arrows of love. 

She denounced her lover bitterly 

As he bowed before her, pleading forgiveness. 

— *3( The Seventeenth Song, sung with T^dga " c Bhairavt" fS** 

Bloodshot from a sleepless night of passion, listless now, 
Your eyes express the mood of awakened love. 

Damn you, Madhava! Go/ Kesava, leave me! 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krishna! 

She will ease your despair. 

Dark from kissing her kohl -blackened eyes, 

At dawn your hps match your body's color, Krishna. 

Damn you, Madhavaf Got Kesava, leave me' 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krisftnaf 

She will ease your despair. 

Etched with scratches of sharp nails in the battle of Jove, 

Your body tells the triumph of passion in gold writing on sapphire. 

Damn you, Madhavaf Go.' Kesava, leave mei 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krishna! 

She will ease your despair. 
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Drops of red lac from her lotus fect wet your sublime breast. 
They force buds from the tree of love to bloom on your sktn. 

Damn you, Madhaval Go! Kesava, leave me] 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krishna! 

She will case your despair. 

The tccthmark she left on your lip creates anguish in my heart. 
Why does it evoke the union of your body with mine now ? 

Damn you, Mjdhaval Go! Kesava, leave me) 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krishna! 

She will ease your despair. 

Dark Krishna, your heart must be baser black than your skin. 
How can you deceive a faithful creature tortured by fevers of Love 

Damn you, Madhava' Go! Kcsava, leave me! 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krishna! 

She will case your despair. 

Why am I shocked that you roam in the woods to consume weak girls? 
The fate of Putana shows your cruel childhood bent for killing women. 

Damn you, Madhava' Go' Kes'ava, leave me! 

Don't plead your lies with me! 

Go after her, Krishna! 

She will ease your despair. 



Don't plead your lies with me.' 
Go after her, Krishna! 

She will ease your despair. g 
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The red stains her lac-painted feet 
Lovingly left on your heart 
Look to me like fiery passion 
Exposing itself on your skin. 
Cheat, the image I have of you now 
Flaunting our love's break 
Causes me more shame 

Than sorrow. 10 
"Abashed Krishna" is the eighth part in Gitagovinda 
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THE NINTH PART 

$5 



Languishing Krishna 

Then, when she felt wasted by love, 
Broken by her passion's intensity, 
Despondent, haunted by Hari's 
Response to her quarreling. 
Her friend spoke to her. 

*{ The Eighteenth Song, sung with %aga "Q/tr/ari" }> 

Han comes when spring winds, bearing honey, blow. 
What greater pleasure exists in the world, friend ? 

Don't turn wounded pnde on ModhavaJ 

He is proud too, sullen Radha. 

Your swollen breasts are riper than palm fruits. 
Why do you waste their rich flavor ? 

Don't turn wounded pride on Madhavaf 

He is proud too, suilen Radha 

How often must I repeat the refrain 5 
Don't recoil when Han longs to charm you! 

Don't turn wounded pnde on MadhavaJ 

He is proud too, sullen Radha 

Why do yon cry in hollow despair? 
Your girlfriends are laughing at you. 

Don't turn wounded pnde on Madhava! 

He is proud too, sullen Radha. 
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See Hari on his cool couch of moist lotuses! 
Reward your eyes with this fruit! 

Don't turn wounded pride on Madhava f 

He is proud too, sullen Radha. 

Why conjure heavy despair in your heart? 
Listen to me tell how he regrets betraying you. 

Don't turn wounded pride on Madhava! 

He is proud too, sullen RSdha. 

Let Hari come! Let him speak sweet words! 
Why condemn your heart to loneliness} 

Don't turn wounded pride on Madhava! 

He is proud too, sullen Radha. 

May Jayadcva's lilting song 

PJease sensitive men who hear Han's story.' 

Don't turn wounded pride on Madhava! 

He is proud too, sullen Radha. 



When he is tender you are harsh, 
When he is pliant you are rigid, 
When he is passionate you are hateful, 
When he looks expectant you turn away, 
You leave when he is loving. 
Your perverseness justly 
Turns your sandalbalm to poison. 
Cool moon rays to heat, ice to fire, 
Joys of Joveplay to torments of hell 

"Languishing Krishna" is the ninth part in Gttagovtnda 
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THE TENTH PART 



Four Quickening Arms 

As night came, he approached Radhj", 
finding the force of her anger softened, 
Her face weak from endless sighing. 
Ac dusk she stared in shame at her friend's face 
As Hari stammered his blissful words. 



~4 The Timettcnlh Seng, suns 'K'!' ""DekvtrUi fr- 
it you speak, moonlight gleaming on your teeth 
Dispels the dread darkness of fear. 
Let your moon face hire my nigbtbird eyes 
To taste nectar from your quivering lipsl 

Radha, cherished love, 

Abandon your baseless pndel 

Love's fire burns my heart— 

Bring wine m your lotus mouth! 

If you feel enraged at me, Radha, 
Inflict arrow-wounds with your sharp nailsl 
Bind me in your arms! Bite me with your teethl 
Or do whatever excites your pleasure! 

Radha, cherished love, 

Abandon your baseless pride! 

Love's fire burns my heart- 

B„r,g wine in your lotus mouth! 
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You arc my ornament, my life, 
My jewel in the sea of existence. 
Be yielding to me forever, 
My heart fervently pleadsl 

Radha, cherished love, 

Abandon your baseless prideJ 

Love's fire burns my heart — 

Bring wine in your lotus mouth J 

Frail Radha, even with dark lotus pupils, 
Your angry eyes are like scarlet lilies. 
As your arrows of Jove arouse emotion, 
My black form responds with red passion. 
Radha, cherished love, 
Abandon your baseless pride! 
Love's fire burns my heart- 
Bring wine in your lotus mouth' 

Let pearls quivering on full breasts 
Move the depths of your heart! 
Let a girdle ringing on round hips 
Proclaim the command of Love' 

Radha, cherished Jove, 

Abandon your baseless pride! 

Love's fire burns my heart — 

Bring wine in your lotus mouth! 

Your hibiscus-blossom foot colors my heart 
As your beauty fills the stage of Jove. 
Speak, soft voiced Radha' Let me dye your feet 
With the rich liquid of gleaming red lac' 

Radha, cherished love, 

Abandon your baseless pridel 

Love's fire burns my heart — 

Bring wine in your Jotus mouthJ 
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Place your foot on my head— 

A sublime flower destroying poison of Jove! 

Let your foot quell the harsh sun 

Burning its fiery form in me to torment Love. 

Radha, cherished iovc, 

Abandon your baseless pride! 

Love's fire hums my heart — 

Bring wine in your lotus mouth! 

This graceful loving coaxing 

Mura's foe spoke to Radhilca 

Triumphs in the joy hiyadeva sings 

To delight his muse Padmavail. 
Radha, cherished love, 
Abandon your baseless pride! 
Love's fire burns my heart- 
Bring wine in your lotus mouth! 



Fretful Radha, don't suspect me! 

A rival has no place 

When your voluptuous breasts and hips 

Always occupy my heart. 

Only the ghost of Love is potent enough 

To penetrate my subtle core. 

When I start to press your heavy breasts, 

Fulfill our destined ritel 

Fumsh me, lovely' fool! 

Bite me vvith your cruel teeth! 

Chain me with your creeper arms! 

Crush me w,th your bard breasts! 

Angry goddess, don't weaken with joy! 

Let Love's despised arrows 

Pierce me to sap my 1.6* power! 
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Your useless silence tortures me, frail Radha. 
Sing sweet lyrics in the mode of love! 
Tender girl, destroy my pain with your eyes! 
Beautiful Radha, don't be indifferent! 
Don't elude me! I am deeply devoted to you. 
Lovely fool, I am here as your lover. 

Your moist lips glow 
Like crimson autumn blossoms; 
i The skin of your cheek 
Is a honey-colored flower. 
Fierce Radha, your eyes glower 
Like gleaming dark lotuses; 
Your nose is a sesame flower; 
Your teeth are white jasmine. 
Love*s flower arms conquer worlds 
By worshipping your face. 

Your eyes are lazy with wine, like Madalasa. 

Your face glows like the moonlight nymph IndumatT. 

Your gait pleases every creature, like Manorama. 

Your thighs are plantains in motion, like Rambha. 

Your passion is the mystic rite of Kalavati. 

Your brows form the sensual line of Citralekha. 

Frail Radha, as you walk on earth, 

You bear the young beauty of heavenly nymphs. 

"Four Quickening Arms" is the tenth part in Gitagovitida 
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THE ELEVENTH PART 

m 



Blissful Krishna 



Soothing RjdhS with his pleas, 

Kesava dressed elaborately 

And went to i/e on his thicket bed. 

As night fell to blind prying eyes, 

Radha dressed in gleaming ornaments 

And one woman urged her to move quickly. 



~**^ The Twentieth Song, sung with %aga "Vasanta'- 

Hc made himself soothe you with flattery. 
He made himself fall limp at your feet. 
Now he waits for sensual play in his bed 
On a bank of sweet swamp reeds. 

Madhu s tormentor 

Is faithful to yoiij fool. 

Follow him, RadhikS 1 

Your full hips and breasts ite heavy to bear. 
Approach with anklets ringing! 
Their sound inspires lingering feet. 
Run with the gait of a wild goose! 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, fool. 

Follow him, Kadhika! 
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Listen to enticing sounds of honey bees 
Buzzing to bewilder tender women! 
Sympathize when 3 flock of cuckoos 
Sing Love's commands like bards. 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, foo\. 

Follow him, Radhikal 

A mass of vines with thickly clustered shoots 
Quivering in the wind like a hand 
Seems to be gesturing to your tapering thighs 
To quicken your pace. Stop loitering here! 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, fool. 

Follow him, Radhika! 

Strong waves of love throbbing in you 
Suggest that you feel Hari's embrace. 
Ask your rounded breasts if they wear 
Seductive pearls or drops of pure waterl 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, fool. 

Follow him, Radhika! 

Your friends know your armed body is ready 
For passionate battlej fierce Radha, 
By the war-drum beat of your clanging girdle. 
Meet his rich mood without shame! 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, fool. 

Follow him, Radhika! 

As you cling to,your friend in graceful play, 
Nails on your hand are arrows of love — 
Let your ringing bangles go to him! 
Wake Han! Claim his intimacy! 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, fool. 

Follow him, Radhika* 
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jayadeva's singing devalues necklaces; 
It solves the paradox of beauty. 
May it always adorn the throats 
Of men who devote their hearts to Hani 

Madhu's tormentor 

Is faithful to you, fool. 

Foliow him, Radhikal 



"She will look at me, tell me a tale of love, 
Feci pleasure in every limb from my embraces, 
Delight in meeting me, friend," he says anxious!; 
Your lover looks for you, trembles, bristles. 
Rejoices, sweats, advances, falls faint 
In the thicket buried in darkness. 

Night is putting black kohl on their eyes, 
Tamala-flower clusters on their ears, 
Dark lotus wreaths on their heads, 
Leaf designs of musk on their breasts.- 
In every thicket, friend, 
The night's dark cherished cloak 
Embraces limbs of beautiful adultresses 
WJiose hearts rush to meet their lovers. 

As saffron-bright bodies 

Of women rushing to meet lovers 

Streak the night 

With clusters of light, 

Night spreads darkness a* denie 

As tamala leaves, 

Making a touchstone 

To test the gold of love. 
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Seeing Hari light the deep thicket 
With brilliant jewel necklaces, a pendant, 
A golden rope belt, armlets, and wrist bands, 
Radha modestly stopped at the entrance, 
But her friend urged her on. 



— •££ The Twenty-first Song, sung with T^aga '"VarSdi" 

Revel in wild luxury on the sweet thicket floor! 
Your laughing face begs ardently for his love. 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate worldl 

Revel in a thick bed of red petals plucked as offcringsf 
Strings of pearls are quivering on your rounded breasts. 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate worldl 

Revel in a bright retreat heaped with flowers! 
Your tender body is flowering. 

Radha, enter Madhava's intimate world! 

Revel in the fragrant chill of gusting sandal-forest winds! 
Your sensual singing captures the mood. 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate worldl 

Revel where swarming bees drunk on honey buzz soft tones! 
Your emotion is rich, in the mood of love. 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate worJdJ 

Revel where cries of flocking cuckoos sweetly sound] 
Your teeth glow like seeds o£ ripe pomegranate. 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate world! 

Revel in tangles of new shoots growing on creeping vines! 
Your voluptuous hips have languished too long. 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate worldl 
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Consecrate your joyful union with PadmavatTf 
Enemy of Mura» grant a hundred holy blessings 
While poet-king Jayadeva is singingl 
Radha, enter Madhava's intimate world f 

Bearing you in his mind so long 

Has wearied him, inflamed him with love. 

He longs to drink your sweet berry lips' nectar. 

Ornament his body with yours nowl 

He worships your lotus feet — a slave bought 

With Sri's flashing glance. Why are you afraid? 
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Her restless eyes were on Govinda 
With mixed alarm and bliss 
As she entered his place 

To the sweet sound o£ ringing anklets. 23 



— «E( The Twenty-second Song, sung tvith %aga "Varddi" }>— 

\ All his deep-locked emotions broke when he saw Radhi's face, 
j Like sea waves cresting when the full moon appears. 
""""" She saw her passion reach the soul of Hari's mood — 

The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him. 24 

He toyed with ropes of clear pearls lying on his chest, 
Like the dark Jumna current churning shining swells of foam. 
She saw her passion reach the soul o£ Hari's mood — 
The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him. 25 

The soft black curve of his body was wrapped in fine silk cloth, 
Like a dark lotus root wrapped m veih of yellow pollen. 
She saw her passion reach the soul of Hari's mood — 
The weight of ]oy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him. 26 

Her passion rose when glances played on his seductive face, 
Like an autumn pond when wagtails mate in lotus blossom hollows. 
She saw her passion reach the soul of Hari's mood — 
The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him. 27 

Earrings caressing his lotus face caught the brilliant sunlight. 

Flushed lips flashing a smile aroused the lust of passion. 
She saw her passion reach the soul of Han's mood — 
The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him 28 

Flowers langleil his hair like moonbeams caught in cloudbreaks. 

His sandal browmark was the moon's circle rising in darkness 
She saw her passion reach the soul of Han's mood — 
The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him 29 
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His body hair bristled to the art of her sensual play. 

Gleaming jewels ornamented his graceful form. 

She saw her passion reach the soul of Hari's mood — 

The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him. 

Jayadeva's singing doubles the power of Krishna's adornments. 

Worship Han in your heart and consummate his favorl 
She saw her passion reach the soul of Hari's mood — 
The weight of joy strained his face; Love's ghost haunted him. 

Her eyes transgressed their bounds — 
Straining to reach beyond her e^rs, 
They fell on him with trembling pupils. 
When Rad/ia's eyes met her /over, 
Heavy tears of joy 
Fell like streaming sweat. 

She neared the edge of his bed, 

Masking her smile by pretending to scratch 

As her friends swarmed outside — 

When she saw her lover's face 

Graced by arrows of Love, 

Even Radha's modesty left in shame. 

"Blissful Krishna" is the eleventh part in Citagovmda 
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THE TWELFTH PART 



Ecstatic Krishna 



When her friends had gone, 
Smiles spread on Radha's lips 
While love's deep fantasies 
Struggled with her modesty. 
Seeing the mood in Radha's heart, 
Hari spoke to his love; 
Her eyes were fixed 
On his bed of buds and tender shoots. 



— <{ The Twenty-third Song, sung with T^dga '"Dtbkasa" }>— 

Leave lotus footprints on my bed of tender shoots, loving RadhM 
Let my place be ravaged by your tender feet! 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhika! 

I stroke your foot with my lotus hand — You have come far. 
Set your golden anklet on my bed like the sun. 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhika' 

Consent to my love; let elixir pour from your face! 

To end our separation I bare my chest of the silk that bars your breast, 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhikal 

Throbbing breasts aching for loving embrace are hard to touch. 
Rest these vessels on my chest! Quench love's burning fire! 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhika! 
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Offer your lips* nectar to revive a dying slave, Radhal 
His cbsessed mind and listless body burn in love's desolation. 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhika ! 6 

Radha, make your jeweled girdle cords echo the tone of your voicel 
Soothe the long torture my ears have suffered from cuckoo's shrill cri 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhika! 

Your eyes are ashamed now to see me tortured by baseless anger; 
Glance at me and end my passion's despairl 
Narayana is faithful now. Love me, Radhika I 8 

Each verse of Jayadeva's song echoes the delight of Madhu's foe. 
Let emotion rise to a joyful mood of love in sensitive menf 
Narayaria is faithful now. Love me, Radhika I 9 

Displaying her passion 
In loveplay as the battle began, 
She launched a bold offensive 
Above him 

And triumphed over her lover. 

Her hips were still, 

Her vine-like arm was slack, 

Her chest was heaving, 

Her eyes were closed. 

Why does a mood of manly force 

Succeed for women in love? io 
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Then, as he idled after passionate love, 
Radha, wanting him to ornament her, 
Freely told her lover, 
Secure in her power over him. 



— «C{ The Twenty- fourth Song, sung with T^dga '"Ramadan" }>- 

Yadava hero, your hand is cooler than sandalbalm on my breast; 
Paint a leaf design with deer musk here on Love's ritual vcssell 

She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 12 

Lover, draw kohl glossier than a swarm of black bees on my eyes! 
Your lips kissed away the lampblack bow that shoots arrows of Love. 
She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 13 

My ears reflect the restless gleam of doe eyes, graceful Lord. 
Hang earrings on their magic circles to form snares for love. 

She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 14 

Pin back the teasing lock of hair on my smooth lotus face! 
It fell before me to mime a gleaming line of black bees. 

She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 15 

Make a mark with liquid deer musk on my moonlit brow! 
Make a moon shadow, Krishna! The sweat drops are dried. 

She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart 16 

Fix flowers in shining hair loosened by loveplay, Krishna! 
Make a fly whisk outshining peacock plumage to be the banner of Love. 
She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 17 

My beautiful loins arc a deep cavern to take the thrusts of love — 
Cover them with jeweled girdles, cloths, and ornaments, Krishna! , 
She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 18 
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Make your heart sympathetic to Jayadcva's splendid speechl 
Recalling Han's feet is elixir against fevers of this dark time. 
She told the joyful Yadu hero, playing to delight her heart. 

"Paint a leaf on my breasts! 

Put color on my cheeks! 

Lay a girdle on my hips! 

Twine my heavy braid with flowers! 

Fix rows of bangles on my hands 

And jeweled anklets on my feet!" 

Her yellow-robed lover 

Djd what R3dha said. 

His jnnsjra] skill, his meditation ojj Vishnu, 
His vision of reality in the erotic mood, 
His graceful play in these poems, 
All show that master-poet Jayadeva's soul 
c Is in perfect tune with Krishna — 

Let blissful men of wisdom purify the world 
By singing his Gitagovmda. 

Bhojadeva's heir, Ramadevi's son, Jayadeva, 

Expresses the power of poetry 

In the Gieagovtnda. 

Let his poem be m the voice 

Of devotees like sage Parasara. 

"Ecstatic Krishna" is the twelfth part in Gttagovinda 
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II w: II 
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^sra wijM^M ^rn^ra ex II II 



tot *jawpwi ^t^ct n n 
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5^3 1Hl6<SnRH«M<*11Wa i^i'fl'I. |l 3"^° il % II 
<RltK4MI<<lR(i><si<Hftfl7 HWRrafl. II II o II 
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TT 353ft Et^qft ?TRc5sji StWCT#S^: 

T^sWfft fisTHTgtt fSpi: II ? o II 

' aSiR^flftwtwf fRtS ii ii 

ERH^dW+ia+MferT- 




ter ^toasfta^ ii 

srf^i umaiftste II mi, n ? a it 
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PBS fWMWX II Sif^Io II ^ II 

fo&3 ^HHy^KiA II STT^to n ^ || 

ftaH Wl<W&d'l)d II 5rf^Io || II 

Prsh jR^TO^mra II srf^Ri ° li ^ <j II 
Rot <*H*RbR(Rw3^ ii srf^r° m«, n 

few P K *<gW' /l ' W 3 || srr^r° ll || 

jwiret -aw3,<(+R<i^ 11 srStsro 11 ^ 11 

^RSTff <K«3>« a^tf^HV- 1 !- 
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n TO<Ht!pi Wwft ii nam. Vt u 



•Jlwifc-ifti i/ldmi'WirtW^Rd'if''^. II 5ft° II II 



J#noi(%Wa [ 5pI3«^H > '< | JliiMM4lflW H sft" 11 3 o 11 

% fc gPrt fstfsfopr Eft gsaftWTCS. II Sfto IUt II 

qqra ^'5OT p.wfgfcw II H II 





11 sfto 11 11 
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^fjt ifMfcpftftT^ ^ifcraiftK^ <IH-^|4flH( | ilT{pfI«3: II 
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II srcsr: aft II 

II fe nwtify i "t^t II "fttlH.^^ II 

qmsfli HKiwd'w»yt« *tfi% 11 it =5 11 
stoats* ^nr%qft: mffa ^Wi'iGtoiit H H * 11 
- RwfiHit'Wft <Hta*fte5gtf?! ggm. II w> 11 » II J 
j^tfe 5^s5T RF &m #rc mI(l"ofc(N^ 11 11 ^ 11 

?tft fifife*m= wi R<6iwy«i|fi«iR<*W f° 11 ^ 11 

jsrRigfe sot flPwwianw^"!*"^^ 1 j < 

gfagn?s E Uwfc sfr w snw pHK-WIS 1 ?. H «■ II u> M_i 

jftf&isftrafift a* to fer* d^i. 11 w» It £ 11 
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^r^ig tRto>«$3 i%»Rf^wr^%^i. II ewo n « 11 

q£t Jft[&prf& ^l"lf 5^: Rmrffi II ? o II 

<i'l*K l m»M fI%l<fTS55$^5ratRX II 

ht ^Rtefct II a^pj, II ? R II 

-Jlic555ira^J®Mi <Rl-t|4Wi*IW'*>}|-£) I 

^q*^-15iPwi>5E55F5^*I 3t^R II tqsro II II 

=PH$<sti<$R+iypRi<M>} gfai"^ 1 

•wRw<n«R*w^ g*fer Pfera sp 1 ^ 11 f^iTo 11 ^ » 11 

Rld+M^ T%H& 4$«H+H<S* 3§ l| fSfro II II 

RRti^s+ri +»uh-h f^«Pia»mtfi+^ 11 ffa a h \\ 

TO f%f^ 1^ HR3 *(|.W«i«r3RI»ft I 

sf?^ RmPsRWs'MIM^ II ffcro II 5 a n 
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sf*R 5^ 55 1 
?ft Rife sfta: "flaP^ift <tii*<l<t. II R o 11 

til-Kf: qftalwg gf^T: sfl'ftcWlfawd: II ^ ? II 

%&i * 4U*A^frfl wMtepftf^ g^d"Tldi^0 =mr st^t: *r»f: it 
11 ?Rr iftcrr>F^3 ^pn^ir h 
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q awaw eftftfit *■? 



(jitagovtnda: Sanscrit 'Text 1J4 



Textual Criticism 
of the Gitagovinda 



J Collection of the Textual Evidence 



^fy early work toward a verse translation of the GUagot'hda convinced 
me that the poem's complexity demanded a detailed study of its form and 
content in terms of the various esthetic and religious traditions in which 
it is embedded. Several published commentaries on the poem revealed 
variations in the text that demanded textual analysis. I began collecting 
manuscript and printed materials relating to the Gttagovtnda in 1971, 
with the aid of listings in the Netv Catalopus Catala g oram^ ed ited by 
K. Kunjunni Raja (Madras: University of Madras t 1971), vol. VI > pp. 26- . 
37- The role of the Gttagovtnda as a sacred work and its wide disscmina- 1 
tion in the centuries following its composition encouraged me to searcb/ 
for early dated manuscripts in every region of the Indian subcontinent.] 
It became clear in the initial stages of my study that textual variants do 
not follow the usual pattern of geographically located types. 

Manuscripts and printed editions of the Gltagovinda readily divide into 
two groups, which I call the Longer Recen sion and the Shorter Recen - 
sion. They arc distinguished by the i nclusion or exclusion of abou t fifteen 
Mavya * verses, most o£ which are m ariga/g-typft verse s occurring at the 
close of each of the twelve sections 'or the poem. Aside from this obvious 
divergence, the text of the \avya verses and the songs has been preserved 
without major variations. Regional variatio n occurs mainly in the des ig- 
nation of raga name s. The absence of tola designations in two of the 
earliest manuscripts is significant in relation to the r andomness of tal a 
names in other manuscripts. 

Longer Recension of the text (LR) is prominently associated 
with the commentaries entitled Rasi&g grivd. Rasakadambakalloli ni, and 
Balabodhini. It is the most widely copied and printed form of the text, 
based on the critical excellence of Kum bhakarna's Ras t£apriyd and on 
the importance of Caitanyadasa's Bala bodhim in Bengali Vaishnavism. 

The Sho rter Recension (SR) is found associated with several lesser- 
known commentaries, including Mananka's untitled ftppanik^, as well as 



GUagQvinda. These include two palm-leaf manuscripts in the Bir Library 
collection of the National Archives, Kathmandu. They are in variant 
forms of Newari script and bear dates in the Nepali era (567 and 6r6) 
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that are reasonably approximated by a.d. 1447 and 1496. A paper manu- 
script in Devanagari script in the library of the University of Bombay, 
dated samvat 1573 (ca. a.d. 1515), also has the text of the SR. A paper 
manuscript in Devanagari script in the Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of 
Indology, Ahmedabad f dated samvat 1569, sabp 1434 (ca. A.D. 15 12 ) 15 
accompanied by the tippamka of Mananka, 3s is an undated paper manu- 
script from the collccTioir^rTandit^Bala_Shankar Bhattaji of Gujarat, 
which is illu strated J iy^aiiiUngs^in^^ .s tyle of the fifteenth 

century. TKereadingsof the four dated manuscripts form the basis of the 
present critical edition. They are corroborated by readings from a paper 
manuscript in Devanagari script of an anonym ous comm entary, in the 
collection of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, dated 
samvat 1557, sa%a 1422 £caTAj>. 1500). 

More than fifty manuscripts located and examined in the Orissa State 
Museum in Bhubaneswar, in the Raghunandan Library in Puri, in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona, in the Adyar Library in 
wMadras, and in the Oriental Research Institute in Mysore confirm the 
(wide distribution and integrity o£ SR. This" primary evidence has been 
corroborated by microfilms and descriptive reports from the major li- 
braries in Baroda, Varanasi, Calcutta, Tanjore, Tirupati, and Trivandrum. 
The earliest dated manuscripts of LR known to me belong to the six- 
teenth century and are associated with the commentary Rasi\apriya, or 
commentaries derived from it. 



2 Dated Manuscripts of the Fifteenth and 
Early Sixteenth Centuries: 
Basic Evidence of the Shorter Recension, 

bir. Bir Library, National Archives, Kaihmandu v Nepal. Two manuscripts, 
m variant forms of Ncwari script, were chosen for study from among 
more than fortv-nve manuscripts of the Gtiagovmda in the collection o£ 
the Bir Library on the basis of their dated colophons and old appearance. 
The manuscripts are listed in Saihfyjtpiasucipatram, compiled by Bud- 
dhisagara Parajuh (Kathmandu, 1963), pp. 35-36. They arc briefly de- 
scribed in the four-volume handwritten catalog o£ the Bir Library. 
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b«u No. 45 of vol, IV (complete). Examined in the National Ar- 
chives and collated from a microfilm prepared at the library. The 
manuscript consists of 39 palm leaves, each having five lines per 
side. The script is called "Bhujirhmola" in Pracxna Lipi Varrtamala 
by Pandit Sarikaramana Rajavarhsi (Kathmandu, vi\rama samvat 
2017, aj). i960), pp. 15-19. In Indian Paleography (English trans. o£ 
1896 German edition, Calcutta: K. L. Mukhapadhyay, 1962), plate 
VI. p. 95, Gcorg Buhler describes this script as "Nepalcse hooked 
characters." Buhler cites the evidence of Bendall's Catalogue of 
Sanscrit Buddhist Manuscripts from Nepal (Cambridge, 1883) that 
the hooked characters came to Nepal from Bengal in the twelfth 
century and ceased to be used after the fifteenth. It is the opinion of 
Theodore Kiccardi, Jr., that this evidence has not been contradicted 
by recent research in Nepalese epigraphy. The manuscript is dated 
ca. a.d. 1447. 

Text begins: aum namo harikaraya, followed by GG Li. Text 
ends with a colophon : ireyo 'stu. samvat 567 ahtm'-^rfna-pancamydrh 
tithau, mrgahra-na\satrc, variyana-yoge, iu\ra-vasare, thva-dina' 
kpnhu, gltagovinda-sampuma-juro. irl-yam gala-dele iri-%aildsa%uta- 
va'ja-mahdpatra-trt-udayasimhadcvasyarthcna Jrhmanigala\a-viccha- 
vtjayardmena lc\hitam ill. iabham astu sarvada. 

This manuscript was examined and compared with Lassen's edi- 
tion by Valentint De Riga; his notes were published in an article, 
"Un antico medito del Gitagovinda," Revista degli Studt Orientali, 
r8 (1940), fasc. 1, pp. 59-90. There are many mistakes and misunder- 
standings evident m his reading of the manuscript, which was based 
on photographs brought to Italy from Nepal by S, E. Formichj. Be- 
cause of the similarity of the no. 5 in Bhujimmolla with the no. 2 in 
Devanagari, De Rigo reads the date as 267 and is forced into an 
elaborate attempt jto relate the date to LafymanaJaihvat. 

The date in the Bir Library catalogue is given as nepatt samvat 
467 (ca A.D. 1347); however, this is nor consistent with the form of 
the numbers in this script as they are used throughout the manuA 
script The catalog error is reflected in the version of this colophon 
published by Luciano Petech in Appendix III of his Medieval His- 
tory of Nepal (Rome: Institute Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1058), PP- i og-200. Petech compares this colophon with 
another, whose date he reads as 473, which also has the iden- 
tifying phrase Srhyamgala-deie hi-^aildsa^uta-vaja-mahapatra-irt' 
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tidayasimhadeva. He takes the problematic word vaja to be an 
abbreviation of vamsaja and translates the identification as follows: 
"Udayasirhhadcva, the nobleman (mahdpdtra) descended from the 
dynasty o£ K.ailasakut,a in the district of Patan (Yarhgala)." His 
misreading of the date makes him miss the possible connection be- 
tween the mahdpdtra foe whom these Gttagovinda and Navagra- 
hadalavicara manuscripts were written artd the mahdpdtra Udaya- 
sirhhadeva, who was powerful during the reign of Jayayaksamalla 
(1428-80; see Petech, pp. 160-69; cf - D - R - Regmi, Medieval Nepal, 
Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965, pt. I, pp. 425-51, pt. Ill, 
pp. 54-85). 

The analysis of this colophon was done with the help of Theodore 
Riccardi. It was he who provided the readings of the Old Newari 
phrase thva-dtna-kphnul "on this day," and the word juro, "was." 
Both are common in colophons of Sanskrit manuscripts written in 
Nepal. On this basis, he suggests that the unresolved words vaja and 
vtccha may also be Newari forms. 1 have tentatively accepted 
Petech's interpretation of vaja and speculate that vtccha may be a 
tadbhava form of the Sanskrit title vidvat, which belongs to the 
copyist Vijayarama. The manuscript is generally legible, though 
sibilants ate notably confuted; the only major omission is song 16 
(VlI.31-38). Tdla names are not given for the songs, except in a 
few cases, where they are written in the margins in handwriting 
differing from that of the original copyist. Other emendations are 
written in the margins in various places. 
bir.2 No. 468 of vol. I, p. 70. Examined in the National Archives and 
collated from a microfilm copy, obtained through the kind offices of 
Albrecht Wezler, from the collection of the "Nepal-German Manu- 
script Preservation Project," which is kept at the Library of the 
German Oriental Society in Marburg. This manuscript is described 
by Haraprasad Shastri in his Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected 
Paper Manuscripts belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal (Cal- 
cutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1905), vol. I, p. 16, no. 468. The manu- 
script consists o£ 32 palm leaves, each having seven lines per side. 
The script is standard Newari, described in Pracma Lipt VarnamSla, 
pp. 1-7. The manuscript is dated ca. aj). 1496. 

Text begins: aum namo bhagavate vasitdevaya, followed by GG 
I.i. The text of the Gttagovtnda is randomly interspersed with bits 
of commentary which arc strikingly similar to parallel passages in 
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the fippanifp of Mananka, suggesting that a manuscript with that 
commentary was the source of this copy. The readings corroborate 
this, GG XILai is followed in the manuscript by a song in eight 
verses to be sung in lalitaraga; it is the same as the Gangastavapra- 
bandha that is printed as on appendix to the Telang and Panshikar 
edition (Bomhay: Nirnayasagara Press, 1899), pp. 175-76. This is 
followed by GG XII.22 and a long colophon whose significant 
portions read: nepale rasa*candra-sanmu\he ( = 616) samvatsare 
praiikjiat, chandahiastrayugam vidagdka\am api Srigltagovindahpm. 
. . . rajye Sri-jayarayam'aUa-nrpatcs cmtamanek prdrthinam frifattre 
ratihelmindarakptham autsttkyatah prdli^hat. . . , sttbham asm. 

Jayarayamalla is identified by Regmi {Medieval Nepal, vol. I, 
pp. 452 ff.) as a son of Jayayakjamalla, who is noted in the discus- 
sion of Bir.i. 

bom Bombay University Library, One manuscript was chosen for study 
from several manuscripts of the Gitagovinda m the library's collections 
because of its early date and the apparent independence of its readings. It 
was examined in the library and collated from a microfilm provided by 
the library. It is no. 4163 in the library listing. It is described by 
H. D. Velankar in A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanscrit Manuscripts in 
the "Itcharan Suryaram Desat Collection" in the Library of the University 
of Bombay (Bombay: University of Bombay, 1953), p. 120, no. 599. The 
manuscript consists of 12 folios of paper numbered 16-25, z 7~ 2 8> each hav- 
ing seven lines per side. The script is Devanagaii. The manuscript is 
dated ca. a.d. 1515 The Gttagovtnda text begins following: namo 
bhagavate vasudefdya. The text ends with a brief colophon: Subham asm. 
sarhvat 157$ samaye marge sudi 9 bhatime. ramaramqramardmarama- 
rdmarama. 

Wirh the exception of si>ng 2, whose tola is designated as mathalala, 
lata names are not given for the songs. The missing folio contains the 
portion of the text from XI .24-33 
ahm Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, Ahmcdabad, Munisrl 
- Punyavijayajl Collection, no. 1428. The manuscript is incomplete, with 
only fragments of commentary in sorgo 12. Collated from a microfilm 
provided by the institute, in conjunction with the critical edition of 
^Mananka's ftppam\a by V. M. Kulkarni (Ahmedabad: L. D. Bharatiya 
vSanskriti Vidyamandira, 1965), which is based on this manuscript, desig- 
nated P in Kulkarni's critical apparatus. The manuscript consists of 50 
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folios oE paper, each having about six lines per side. The script is 
Devanagari. The manuscript is dated ca. a.d. 1512, Text begins: shw 
namo Srivdsudevdya. Text ends with a brief colophon: srikjftidrpanam 
astu. sam 1569 v ars e £a\t 1434 pravartamanc h\kita. 

The manuscript that R. K. Majumdar describes in "A 15th Century 
Gltagovinda Ms. with GujaratI Paintings," Journal of the University of 
Bombay, 6, pt. 7 (1937), could not be located through Majumdar's infor- 
mation that the manuscript "comes from the collection of my friend 
Pandit Bala Shankar Bhattajl Agnihotri, who is a descendant from an 
old learned family, and who is the hereditary priest of the Kalika Mata 
temple, on Pavagadh Hill, to the east of Gujarat." But Majumdar's de- 
scription o£ the manuscript and his quotes from the tippanifya of 
Mananka that accompanies the text establish the relation between this 
manuscript and others that have the tippanil^a. 

bow Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. One manuscript was 
chosen for study from among about thirty-five manuscripts of the 
Gitagovinda in the collection because of its early date and the apparent 
independence of the commentary. It was studied from a microfilm pro- 
vided by the Bhandarkar Institute through the offices of Dr. H. S- Biligiri. 
It is no. 308 in vol. XIII, pt. I of A Descriptive Catalogue of the Govern- 
ment Collections of Manuscripts Deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute by P. K. Gode (Poona, 1940), p. 256. The manuscript 
is incomplete; it consists o£ 31 folios of paper, numbered 1-30, 36, 37 
(folios 31-35 are missing), each having about fifteen lines per side. The 
script is Devanagari, with prsthamdtras. The manuscript is dated ca. 
aj>. 1500. The first leaf is worn; the legible bit of commentary begins: . . . 
\addcit grdmat. sutena saha .... sthanam gatah. sa nandagopah rddhi\& 
.... \dranaU he radhe imam kjsnam tvam etagrkam prdpaya. The text 
ends with a colophon: Sri. samvat pancadaia d\hddhadi 7557 varse Sd\e 
1422 pravarttamdne. dafyinayane. Saradattau. bhddrd . . . mase. tysnpalye* 
dvitiydm ttthatt rabudhavdsare. gau(?)ri agrdmavdstavya. bhaftadevaddia- 
pafhandrtha unnatpuragrdmavdstavya rdjardmd paramdratasya sutardnd. 
granthasam\hya 1700 gitagovindattkd li . . . Sri. cha. Sri. eha. 

Leaf no. 30 contains commentary on GG Xxj, and leaf no. 37 contains 
commentary on XI.33. There is no commentary on sarga 12, which sug- 
gests a close relation between this and Ahm. The commentary is a simple 
tika similar in type to Mananka's tippanikd, but it's glosses and explana- 
tions are different from those of Mananka. Throughout the manuscript. 
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songs and verses are cited for reference but are not quoted in full; read- 
ings are taken from the commentary. 



3 Selected Commentaries on the Gitagovinda 

Commentaries 'Based on the Shorter Recension (SR) 

mananka " The untitled fippam\a of Manarika, who refers to himself as 
mahibhuj in the second of three verses that introduce the commentary: 
fyivinarh mattm alakya satdth ca su\kabuddhayc J 
%ria (ippamhd ntu^kyd mdnan^ena mahtbhujd \\ 
He does not further identify himself in the commentary, nor is there any 
other work clearly attributable to him. The limiting dale of the commen- 
tary is fixed by the manuscript Bir.a ( ou A ^ 1406), which contains bits 
of this commentary, and by the manuscript Ahm (ca. a.d. 1512). The 
author of the tippani\a is clearly different from the Manarika who com- 
posed the Vrndavana-yamafy-fyavya, which is referred to by Bhoja in 
his SfiigaTa Prussia (V. Raghavan, Bhoja's Srngdra Pra\uJa, Madras: 
Punarvasu, 1963, pp. 808-9). 

The tippam^a is a simple commentary that consists mainly of glosses 
on individual words and analyses of compounds. The author does not 
identify meters or figures of speech. He docs not interpret the verses and 
songs in terms of any discernible sectarian viewpoint. He occasionally 
cites lexical works like Amara\osa and Ane\arthak?f a - me grammatical 
stitras called Kdumlra, and various other works. . 

Mananka's commentary on tbe controversial opening verse of the 
Gitagovinda is notable for its simple presentation of alternative interpre- 
tations: 

radhamadhavayoh rahahhclayafr mrjatiasthana^riddh jayanti 
sarvot\atfena vartante J rddhd \dpt gopdngand mufyyd \ 
madkavah hrfnarupt ndrdyanah \sdcasaca tan tayoh \ 
vyabhtcarati ceti vatet aratapadasya pfirvanipdtaJt \ 
yatkd naranarZyanau umdmaheivarau \nkamayurav ityddi \ 
yamttni nadi \ tasyak kfilam lalam tasmin \ adharo saptami \ 
tymbhutayoh pratyadhvakufifadrtimam cahtayoh gatayofj j 
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adhvani adhvant prati ^ttnje fytrije prati drume drtttne prati \ 
vipsdydm avyaytbkavah \ adhva^unjadrumath \dmu\dndrh ramantyam 
san\etasthdnam \ \asmad gatayofi nandamdeiatah \ nando gopak 
sarvdbhiramu\hyo yamundtatavj-nddvanagosthasthitah son 
ba\a\abhayahetttm d\a\aya dadhyddtfyrayavifyrayddind 'harnilath 
bhayahindm rddham adtdesa j \atham | ittham | ittham \atham \ 
he rddhe tat tasmad dhctor imam bala\am grham prdpaya \ riitva 
grham gaccha j svamanovdnchitam goptur \amantargatabkiprayena 
yadi evam radha vadati \ tatah \asmdt j yaio na\tam ratrav 
ayam bhiruh bdlyabhavad ati'sayena bhita iti punah 

radhayah svagatam evam \ aho dscaryam etat j dtnamanau vidyamane 'pi 
fathom nafyalaf^sanam [ taddha \ mcghair jaladharair ambaram 
dfydsam meduram vydptam channam netrabhtsanam j tamdladrumais 
tdpicchatarubhir gaddnjanasamnibhatr vanabhuv'o 'ranyabhumayah 
iydmd nibiddndh\aratulydh \ anena hetund na\tala\$anam 
vindpi bdlahfi 'jnanatvad vane btbheti \ vidyamane bhayahetau 
punah hjm \ ato matur antikpm nayety arthah |j 

Readings are taken from the edition of V. M. Kulkarni, cited for the 
manuscript Ahm above. This manuscript and a Devanagari manuscript of 
the text and commentary in the Adyar Library (DC #1038, XXXV.C.148) 
were also consulted A manuscript of the Gitagovinda with the com- 
mentary of Mananka is codex C in Lassen's edition Manuscripts A and B 
in Kulkarni's edition are cited in. the variant readings from Kulkamfs 
notes. 

na b, a y a iy ad Asa. T he Sarvdngasundsri-ai Narayanadasa, who is identified as a 
court poet of the fourte enth-cent ury Kahnga king Narasirhhadeva II by 
K. N. Mahapatra \n^~Descrtpttve^atalogue of Sanscrit Manuscripts of 
Orissa (Bhubaneswar: Onssa Sahitya Akademi, i960), vol. II, pp. lxx- 
lxxii, and in an article entitled "SarvarigasundarT Tlka on the Gita- 
govinda," The Orissa Historical Research Journal, 13, no. 3 (1965), 26-41. 
Mahapatra bases his argument on two references to a Narayana who was 
the grandfather of Visvanltha, the author of Sahttyadarpana; see 
P. V. Kane, The Sahttyadarpana (reprint, Delhi; Motilal Banarsidass, 
1965), pp. lii-vni. The evidence seems inconclusive, but the author of the 
commentary does demonstrate a broad knowledge of Sanskrit poetry and 
poetics in his quotations from works like Kumdrasambhava, Kdvyadarfa, 
KavyapraftaSa, and Sarasvatikanfhdbharana. The commentary offers anal- 
yses of words and verses that do not show obvious influence from any of 
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the other early commentaries^ have examined, but the author does refer tc 
a Dhrtidasa, whom Mahapatra identifies as an earlier commentator on the 
Gitagovinda. The interpretations of the word padmavatt, as it occurs in 
the text, are quoted from Mahapatra's article, as examples of Narayapa- 
dasa's commentary: 

1.2 — atra vdgdevatetvancna favch pandityam padtnavatt 
caranacaranctvanctta lafymydbhafyyat 'tsaycria daridryapagamah \ 
avasyam ^acina ddridryopasamaya yatamyam | 

X. 9 — padtnavatlramanahcasau jayadcvafyivilcttivigrahah | 
ctenanyanganavalmukhyant jayadcvafyavinHtmanah p'rmipaditam J 

XI. 21 — vihitah padmavatyah nijapreyasyah sn\hasama]ah 
stifyhacayo yeneti vlgrahah [[ 

A single palm-leaf manuscript of this commentary in Oriya script 
(L.i2oa) was examined in the Manuscripts Library o£ the Oriisa State 
Museum in Bhubaneswar, with the help of K. N. Mahapatra. Neither a 
microfilm copy nor a transcription could be obtained. Another palm-leaf 
manuscript m Oriya script, with seventeenth-century paintings, was ex- 
amined in the private collection of Kalicbaran Patnaik in Cuttack. Both 
manuscripts begin: sri fysnaya namah. 

sarvangasundari rddhd fysnah sarvdngasundarah J 

tayor anandajanani tika sarvangasundari \ | 

natvd sri hancaranam kftrttte sarvangasundari tlkam \ 

hi narSyanaddsafyavtrsp 'yam giiagovinde || 
Two manuscripts in Bengali script (G.3522, 58 folios; G.to8i3, 10 fohos 
— inc.) were located 111 the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, but these were not 
examined. 

laksmid hara The &ri ttiran}ani~vyaf{hycL- of Laksmldhara, also caiied 
l.aksmanasuri, associated with the court of Tirumala I of the Aravidu 
dynasty of Vijayanagara (ca. a d. rjffi-75) In some of the many manu- 
scripts of this commentary that are found throughout South India, the 
authorship of the commentary is attributed to Tirmalara;a, From an ac- 
count given by LaksmTdhara of his own family in the introductory verses 
of the Sadbhasacandrtka (edited by K. P. Tnvedi, Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, no. Ji; Bombay: Government Central Press, 1916), vv. 6-13, we 
learn that he belonged to a family of CerukCri in the region of the 
Krishna river in Andhra country. Lord Verika(a was the family deity and 
he was a worshipper of Siva DakjmomGrtj. This information is cor- 



roborated by similar references in the introductory verses and colophon 
that are found in many manuscripts of the Gitagovinda commentary. 
For further discussion of Laksmidhara and his works, see V. Raghavan 
"Literary Notes," Annals of the Bhandar\ar Oriental Research Institute, 
18 (1937), 198-201. 

The analyses of words and verses in this commentary focus on the 
literary aspects of ^the Gitagovinda. Following several introductory verses, 
the commentary begins; 

atha khaht tatra bhavdn jayadevandmd mahd\avih sahgttasdhityasdrasya 
paradr'sva gttaprabandhanirmandpadesena sa\alapurusdrthasampddana- 
mandarayamandm gapif>amanakarav(trnandm manasi nidhdya cikjrsitasya 
srtgltagovindddhyasya prabandhasya pracayam d'sasdnah 

\dvyam ya'sase 'rthahjte vyavaharavide Uve{ara\sataye \ 

sadyah paramrvrtaye kantdsammttatayopadeSayuje \\ 

tty dlam\dri\avacanapramanyat l^dvyasyanek^reyah sadhanatdm \dvyd- 
Idpdihs ca varjayed ity asydsat^avyafisayaldm ca paSyan dsirnamas%rtya 
vasttimrdeSo vdpt tanmu\ham ity aryaparivddanam anusaran \dtydya- 
nisamdrddhanaya kdlmditatam pratigatasya n andagopasyo\tivydjena prdp- 
tam rddhdmudhitvayor vthdrarupam vastu- kavyabt^atvena mrdisati — 
megkatr ttyddi\ 

Readings are taken from a microfilm copy of a Nandinagari palm-leaf 
manuscript in the Mysore Oriental Research Institute, no. S1767, listed in 
the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts m>the Government Oriental Li- 
brary, Mysore (Mysore: Government Branch Press, 1922), p. 245. The 
original was compared at the Mysore Institute with a paper manuscript in 
Kannada script, no. C335, with the help of H- V. Nagaraja Rao, and an 
incomplete paper manuscript in Devanagan, no. C2188. I was informed 
in 1974 that a critical edition of the Gitagovinda with the Srutiranjam had 
been prepared by Dr. K. S. Ramamurti of Sri Venkateswara University 
Oriental Research Institute in Tirupati, but 1 have not been able to obtain 
a copy of this publication. 

/^ankasa&i isra The Kasamanjar i of Sankaramisra, printed with Kumbha's 
Rasikapnya in the edition of Telang and Panshikar (Bombay: Nirnayasa- 
gara Press, 1899), from which readings are taken. Manuscripts of the 
commentary are found throughout northern India; sec 'New CatalogttSj 
vol. VI, p. 36. 
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Commentaries 'Based on the Monger Recension (LR) 



kumbhakarj^a (kvm) The Rasi^apriya of Kumbhakorna, who is identified 
as a fcin£ of Mewar in the introductory verses of the commentary. 
Maharani Kumbhakarna, whose rule is dated ca. a.d. 1433-68, is also 
known as the author of the San^Jtataja, an encyclopedic Work on the 
theory of music, dance, and esthetic production. The first \'olume of the 
Sangiiaraja has been edited by Premalata Sharma (Varanasi: Banaras 
Hindu University Press, 1963). In her introduction (pp. 29-61) she crit- 
ically analyzes the question of Kumbha's authorship of both works. 

In ihe introductory verses to the commentary, especially 15-20, the 
author says that his purposes are to indicate the ap propriate mu sic for 
each song, to analyze the ^crotje mo od (irngdrarasa) of the 1 work, and to 
illuminate the meaning oE the text. There arc many quotations from the 
Sangitaraja, mainly in reference to the musical characteristics of songs 
{prabandhala^fana). The commentary also identifie s figures of ^speech 
(alath %ara) , fo rms of _the h ero (nayafyz) or h^toine (tiayifya) depicted, 
and the nam es of the m eters. The ra gas and tains indicaied for the songs 
in the commentary gener ally ditTerf rom those found in other versions of 
the text. They are part of Kumb hajs_ effor t to restructure and fix the 
musical performance of the C^wgow^aTrKiT^me effort may account 
for the mangala llo^a v erses that are found at the end of each sarga in 
Kumbha's version of the text. These verses make sm all claim to compo- 
sition byja^adeva, but they may have been part' of tJie'work ^performance 
in "some version and were incorporated into the text by Kumbha. 

Kumbha's elaborate analysis of the opening verse of the Gitagavmda 
includes an attack on the interpretations of other unnamed critics, a fanci- 
ful etymology of madhava _fjrom ma, or lafysmt, and dhava, "hu sband"; 
see Bha(ta KfJrasvamin's commentary on Amara^ota I.18; Poona: 
Oriental Book Agency, 1941), and an abstract discussion of ayam as the 
key to the verse. Kumbha considers the first ^aJLofjhe_y^nejoJ)e the 
lover's speechj^f^Krishna, not Nanda's speSh about the child Krishna, 
wTlcTTwould violate poetic taste. He interprets tad imam, Krishna's refer- 
ence to himself in the third person instead of the nxsTperson, as a sign of 
his los ^consciousness of his own body. He glosses nand anide£ata fi with 
nandasamipat, "from the vicinity of Nanda," in conTrasTwith the more 
doViousimerpretations of the compound to mean "on account of Nanda's 
order." Kumbha glosses padmavaticarapacaranacakravarti in GG \i with 
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hla\smicaranasevagranih; he begins his explanation: atha padmdvati 
[ dhd\sammantt^dWawatam tasyds caranaC&ranena partcarydvuesena 
\ca\ravartt, haviraja ity arthah. Readings are taken from the edition of 
Telang and Panshikar (Bombay: Nirnayasagara Press 1899; reprinted 
1917, 1949). A microfilm copy of a few folios of a Devanagari manu- 
script of the commentary, dated samvat 1619, in the library of Harvard 
University (no. 1577) was cursorily compared with the printed text and 
no major variants were noted. Manuscripts of the commentary are found 
throughout northern India. 
bh agava dd a s a. The Rasaka datnba kq lollini of Bhagavaddasa, whose work is 
"^eXSeTHtteTilatroTdie sixteenth century by P. K. Gode in Studies in 
Indian Literary History (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1953), vol. II, 
pp. 146-53. References to Kumbhakarna m the commentary establish its 
1 basic dependence on Kumbha's text; e.g., Bhagavaddasa, commenting on 
GG I.i, says: tvayaivdyam grhinimana sydt iti sa\hyagudham parisitam 
iti \umbha\arno\teh (leaf 5, line 2). The reading is identical with the 
contents of two manuscripts in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
noted by Gode, p. 150. Besides quoting Kumbha, Bhagavaddasa analyses 
the poetic and devotional aspects of the poem with reference to works 
Uke Krnsa\arnamrta, BhagavatapUrana, Bkagavadgttd, Ndtyasdstra, Dasa- 
rupa\a, Srhgdrattla\a, Sangitaratnd\ara, Rasdmrtasindhu, Kdvyapta\asa. 

Readings are taken from a photocopy of a manuscript (no. 1579) in the 
Harvard University Library. This has been compared in places with a 
microfilm copy of the Devanagari manuscript in the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, serial no 205, dated samvat 1839, listed by R. Nambiyar in An 
Alphabetical List of Manuscripts tn the Oriental Institute. Baroda (Ba- 
roda: Central Library, 1950), vol. II, pp. 990-91. None of the four manu- 
scripts of the Rasahadamba\aloUtm in the Bhandarkar Institute was 
available m iht binary on several occasions when \ inquired about them. 

c a ita ny a das a (cait) T he Bdlabodhini of Caitanyadasa, also known as POjari 
Goswamin, vvho was a Bengali Vaishnava scholar living in Vrndavana in 
the latter half of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. He also 
wrote the Subodktm olTthc Krsna^arnamfta. Caitanyadasa's Sanskrit com- 
\ mentary follows the text of Kumbha, but the emphasis of the com- 
[ mentary is on the interpretation of the erotic relationship of Radha and 
1 Krishna as an allegory of the sp iritua l relations hip between the hu man 
s oul and the lov ing god K rishna. It places the Gitagovinda within the 
Vaishnava tradition of the Bhagavata Purdna, but it recognizes Radhj as 
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Krishna' s consort, called D evi and Krsnarnayi. The importance of Radfu's 
mend in terms of the concept of sa\hibhava is evident throughout the 
commentary; e.g., the speech of the ope ning verse is attributed to the 

Readings are taken from the edition of Harekrishna Mukhopadhyaya, 
entitled Kavijayadcva o irigitagovinda (Calcutta: Gurudas Mukhopadh- 
y^y> 1 957. b.s. 1 3^2) ; they ctosely follow those of Kumbha's text. 

In addition to these seven outstanding commentaries on the Gttago- 
vinda, note should be made of j hrce qt he/s edited by A. Sharma, K. Desh- 
pande, and V, Sundara Sharma (Hyderabad: Osmania University San- 
skrit Academy, 1969). All follow the text of LR. The Padadyotani\a of 
Narayana Panama and the Jayanti of Ammanna's son, the physician, are 
both simple and undistinguished. The Saitjivani of Vanam3libha(ta fo-j 
cuses on the erotic esthetics of the poem. The entire poem is interpreted/' 
in terms of the technical details of erode literature. Even the heroic mood) 
of each of the ten incarnations in the daiavatarastuti is seen in the con-| 
text of postures and gestures of lovemaking. For example, the forms ofi 
the Boar and the Man-lion (I.7, 8) are related to erotic conventions of( 
biting and scratching; see pp. 22-25 Jn the Osmania edition. 



4 Previous Editions of the Gitagovinda 

Aside from the editions of the Gttagovtnda made on the basis of the com- 
mentaries cited above, the only previous critical edition of the text is that 
of Cristianus Lassen, published with Latin notes and translation in Bonn 
in 1836. The edition is entitled Gila Govinda ]ayadcvac patriae indict 
drama lyricum. It is based on five manuscript codicc-s, described on pp. xi- 
xiii of the Prolegomena; 

A. Bengali manuscript with Caitanyadasa's Balabodhini. 

B . Devanagari manuscript,, without commentary. 

C. Devanagari manuscript, with Manjnka's commentary; 
read drpyanikfi for tippanifyz. 

D. Devanagari manuscript, with Narayana Partita's 
Padadyotanika. 

E. Bengali manuscript, without commentary. 
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Lassen bases his text on the text o£ Caitanyadasa; codices D and E gen- 
erally agree with it, and B and C often vary in ways that agree with the 
readings of the present edition. 

None of the many editions I have gathered from various regions of 
India are critical. They are mainly reprints of the Telang and Panshikar 
text, with notable variation only in rdga and tala names. In his Onya 
script edition of the Gttagovinda, accompanied by an Onya verse transla- 
tion (Cuttack'. Das, 1970), Kalicharan Patnaik uncritically conflates the 
test of the manuscript containing Narayanadasa's commentary with read- 
ings from some version of LR. 



5 Secondary Evidence 

The occurrence of verses from the Gttagovinda in Sridharadasa's anthol- 
ogy, the Saduknkarn amrta. compiled in Bengal in a.p. 1205, is used to set 
the limiting date o£ the poem's composition. Among the thirty v erses at- 
tnbuted to J ayadeva in the critical edition of S. C. Banerji (Calcutta: 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965), two ^j^n_aUj^grs]oTis_o£ SR and are in 
the present edition o£ the Gitagovmda (Skpt. 659= GG VI. 11; S^m. 
1144 ~GG XII.10). Th ree others are also found in texts of L R and arc 
included in the present edition as variants (S^m. 294 = GG XI.33t; 
S\m. 1134 — GG Xtl.23! [A]; S^m. 1160 GG XH.23+ [C]). Their in- 
clusion in Kumbhakarna's "edited" text of the Gttagovinda must have 
been based on their attribution to the poet and some association with the 

i Gttagovinda at an early date. Since none of the manuscripts Banerji used 
for his ediuon antedates the seventeenth century, the occurrence of verses 
in the anthology cannot be used to establish the "authenticity" of verses or 
readings. As noted above in footnote 5 to section 1 of the introduction, 
man y of the rema min g ve rses attributed to Jayadeva in the Sadufyt- 
f^arnamria sh ow th e matic an d stylistic si milariti es to Gilagovinda verses. 

A stone-inscription of Maharaja Sararigadcva Vaghela of Anahilla- 
pattan, dated ajj. 1291 (yi\rama jgmi'"5y j i3^8)7^peiis_ wjth ]ayadcva 's in- 
vocation to Krish na in his t en incarnate forms (GG I.16). The text is 
given byiCK.'Majumdar in "A~i5th Century Gitagovinda Ms.** It varies 
little from the standard version of this verse. Pada (c) reads: setum 
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bandhayaie halirh \alayate \artmyam atanvatc. This reading is not found 
in any of (he manuscripts of the Gitagovinda I examined. 

One verse (GG III.n) is cited in the tenth pariccheda of Vis'vanatha's 
SSKtty^darpatja, which is dated the fourteenth century. Sec P. V. Kane's 
ea1iion-(DcThi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965), X. 39. This verse is found in 
both recensions of the Gttagovinda, without variation. 



6 The Significance of the Critical Edition 

It has already fwen stated that the early dated manuscripts of SR, two of 
which are associated with the tippanifcd of Manaiika, are taken as the 
basis o£ the present edition. The independence of readings and the wide 
geographical distribution of manuscripts of SR by the fifteenth century 
suggest that this recension of the text was based on an established oral 
or written tradition. Minor variations in the texts of manuscripts of SR 
occur, both in the \dvya verses and in the songs. In determining prob- 
lematic readings, I have generally chosen what is common to the con- 
servative Newari manuscript Bir.t, and at least one of the other early 
manuscripts of SR. Where this has not been possible, I have tried to 
choose a meaningful reading that could best explain the variants. For de- 
tails of this method and a bibliography of Indian textual criticism, see my 
Phantasies of a Love-Thief: The Caurapancdsi%& Attributed to Bilhana 
(New York: Columbia University Press, tQ7r), pp 96-175. 

On the basis of available manuscript evidence of LR, it seems reasonable 
to assert that the fifteenth-century critic and music theorist Kumbhakarna 
"edited" the version of the Gitagoetnda on which he based his commen- 
tary, the Rasi^apriya. This version was then followed by other commen- 
taries, must notably that o£ Caitanyadasa, through whose commentary 
the poem was "popularized" in Bengali Vajshnava circles. This accounts 
for the predominance of LR in Bengali manuscripts after the sixteenth 
century. Unfortunately, no earlier dated Bengali manuscripts have been 
found to test this theory, but the location of manuscripts in Oriya and 
Bengali script of the commentary Sarvdhgasundarl, which is based on SR, 
suggests that a tradition of SR existed in the region. 

The broad difference between the two recensions involves the inclusion J 
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or exclusion o£ twelve mangl asloka v erses. The same twelve are included 
in all versions of LR. T*hey a7e absent in versions of SR, with the excep- 
tion of the mangalaHoka at the end of the first sarga, which is -included 
in the manuscripts Bir.2 and Bom and in some manuscripts of the 
Manahka ttppam\a. Since the recension that excludes the mahgalasloka 
verses is the basis of the present edition, these verses are given as "variant 
verses" after the variant readings of each sarga. 

I speculate that the mahgalailoka verse at the end of the first sarga came 

!to be associated with the performance of the Gitagovinda at some time be- 
fore or during the fifteenth century and that the remaining mahgalaHo^a 
verses were added by Kumbhakarna, or someone else, for the sake of 
structural symmetry. The presence or absence of the mangalaslo\a verses 
affects the tone and movement of the entire Gitagovinda. The repeated 
invocations to Krishna, in terms that recall the standard literature of 
devotional Vaishnavism, seem inappropriate to Jayadeva's delineation of 
the relationship between Radha and Krishna. Although Radha is named 
in more than half of them (I-tft; III.i 5 t; V-i 9 t; Vl.nf; VII 4 it; X.i 4 t; 
XI.33t), the conventional style and orthodox Vaishnava content of the 
verses tend to dull the intensity of her relationship with Krishna, which 
is central to every other aspect of Jayadeva's lyrical structure. Thus, the 
case for their authenticity in Jayadeva's test of the Gitagovinda seems 
weak in terms of literary analysis, as well as in terms of textual history. 

A complex and critically important portion of the text involves six 
verses that are found in the text of Kumbhakarna's commentary, and 
other versions of LR, following song 23 in the twelfth sarga. These occur 
in versions of SR m a pattern that sets the manuscript Bir.i apart from 
the others and. suggests that Kumbhakarna was aware of different ver- 
sions of SR when he "edited" his text of the Gitagovinda. Among the 
verses, one verse in Arya meter occurs in two forms, each of which clearly 
belongs to one recension or the other. The form of SR is included in the 
critical edition (GG XIl.11). Of the remaining verses, three (variant 
verses Xll.iof [A], [B], [C]) are in LR and in all versions of SR except 
the version represented by the manuscript Bir-t. This manuscript has two 
different verses in the same place (variant verses XII iof [D], [E]), which 
are also in LR. The fact that the oldest dated manuscripts of Mananka's 
fippani^a arc defective in this portion o£ the text adds to the difficulty of 
determining the authenticity of one set of verses as compared with the 
other. However, the close relationship of the text of Mananka with the 
texts of JhrJ, Bom, and the Sarvangastmdari of Narayanadasa suggests 
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that a defective manuscript may he at the basis of these variations, this set 
being an attempt to fill the gap in the text. The verses in Bir.r may repre- 
sent the "authentic" version, but the evidence does not seem clear enough 
to include them in the critical text. Neither set adds significantly to the 
literary quality of the text. A seventh verse in this portion of the text is 
found in all versions of both recensions, as well as in the Sadu%ti\arndmrta 
(Sfyn, 11^4). Jt is included in the critical edition (GG XU.10). 



7 Variant Readings 

Variants are noted for the following versions: 
SR : Bir.i, Bir.2, Bom, Ahm 

LR: Kumbhakarna (abbrev, "Kum"), Caitanyadasa (abbrev. "Cafe") 
Other versions of SR and LR do not offer the independent testimony of 
these sources; their variants are of minimal importance and are not cited. 
As elsewhere in this volume, text citations are to the critical edition printed - 
here. Roman numerals I-XII refer to the sarga/; arabic numerals refer 
consecutively to verses and stanzas within each sarga. General reference to 
a gita (abbrev. g} is designated by the number of the song, e.g., l.gi. 
Variant verses are designated by daggers (f) after the numbers of the 
verses they follow. 



Bir.i has verses in the order 3, 4, 2; LR reverses the order of 
3 and 4. 

Bir.i, Bir.2 gaudamalavsraga. 
(c) Bir.2, Ahm raghupatirupa. 
(b) Kum daitySn. 
(b) Bir.i yadu\tdapadmanidcia 
(b) Kum °nidana. 

Following this verse, LR adds a stanza: 
tava carane pranata vayam iti bhavaya e J 
kuru \ttialam pranatesu jaya jayadeva kare J| 

We worship at your feet. Quicken usl 

Favor your worshippersi Triumph, God of Triumph, Hari! 



Sarga 1 
I.2-4 

I.i 1 
U6 
U 9 
I.2 1 
1*3 
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1-3 1 (b) Bir.2, Bom %eta\L 

I.32 (3) Kum °md!atijdti a . 

I.35-36 Bir.i reverses the order of 35 and 36; Bom, Cait have I47 fol- 
lowing I.36. 

I43-44 Bir.i reverses the order of 43 and 44. 

I.44 (b) Kum "camtaram. 

I45 (a) Bom, Ahm trijayadevabhanitam idam. 

I.47 (a) Kum nityotsahga (tidyotsanga is given as a variant, which 

is confirmed by other versions of LR). 
1-17+ Birj, Bom, LR (also included in Kulkarni manuscripts A and 

B of Mananka; readings of manuscript B are often those of 
Bir.2, suggesting some direct relationship between them) : 
rdsolldsabharena vtbkramabhrtam dbhtravdmabkruvdm 
abhyarnam pariramya nirbharam tirah premdndhaya 
rddhdyd j 

sadhu wad vacanam sudhdmayam iti vydhrtya gitastutt — 
vydjdd utfyfacumbt'tah smitamanohdrt harih pdttt vah || 

Radha, blinded by her ardent love, 

Came into the midst of beautiful cowherds' wives 

Who were still shaking with rapture 

From dancing in Krishna's rite of love. 

Pretending to praise his song, 

She ardently embraced his chest, 

Mumbled about his mouth's potent nectar, 

And deeply kissed her smiling seducer. 

Let Han protect you! 



Sarga II 

11.6 (b) Bir.2, Bom, LR (also Mananka, Kulkarni manuscripts A 

and B) plnapayodharaparisaratnardana° . 
II 10 (a)-Bir.2, Bom bhrarnam. 

II.11 (b) Bir.i rattrabhasavasena. 

11.^6 Bir.i vasantardga; Bir.2, Bom gaudamalavardga, 
11.19 ( c ) Bom,Kumt>i?a/|[(am. 

II.2o| LR: 

bhruvallt\amali\adarhtabhu]drnulordkvahastastanam j 
sa\utasmitam a\uld^ttlagaladdhammillam ulldstta- 
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gppinam mbhftam nirifyya gamitil^Snfya! dram cintayan 
antarmttgdhamanoharam haraut vafi tyelam navah 
kctavah |j 

Secretly watching lascivious smiles of cowherds' wives 

And disheveled braids 

As they lift their hand* to creeper brows 

To show him their breasts, 

His desire for them leaves — 

He turns at last to brood on the sensitive heart he took, 
Krishna is changedl Let him calm your anguish! 



(b) Bir.2 \im mama stt\hcna grhcya; Bom \im mama 
\im stt^hena grhena; Kum (var.) mama \im grhena 

IH.6-8 Bir.r verse sequence 8, 6, 7; Bom verse sequence, 6, 8, 7. 
IH.10 (a) Bir.i, Bir.2 pranaterna. 

(b) Bir.i \indubUli; Bir.2 \mdnbifla; Ahn ttndubilva. 
III.13-15 LR verse sequence 15, 13, 14. 
m.i5f LR: 

Urya\kctnthaviIolamatihtaralattamsafya vamioccatad- 

dtptastkana\rtaeadhandla}ana}a\satr rta samlatyhdh \ 
sammugdhr madhitsudanasya madhure radhamttkhendau sudha 
sare ^andalttai ciram dadhatu vah feemam \a(d{formayah j j 

The crown of demon Madhu's foe trembles, earrings dance 

Against his tilting neck 

As myriad adoring women fix their attention 

On the brilliance of his bamboo flute's high notes 

And fail to note the waves of glances falling 

Like blossoms in the rainy season 

On Radha's bewildered nectar-sweet moon face. 

Let the demon foe's glances secure long peace for you I 



Kum reverses lines of the dhrttvafada. madhava . . . j 
virahe. . . . 
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(a) Bir.2 vilolavilocana ; Bom, Cait valitavHocana ; Kum 
calitavihcana° . 

(b) Bir.i, Bir.2 tyralayale. 
(b) Bom, LR ivabharam. 
Kum reverses the order of verses 15 and 16. 

(b) Bir.i, Bir.2 (also Manaiika, Kulkarni manuscripts A and 
B) hulafana\alpam. 

Bir.i, Bir.2 vibhasaraga; Bom deSwarariraga; Cait deiagaraga. 
IV.19 Ahm omits verse (Manaiika, Kulkarni manuscript B has verse 
without commentary) . 

(c) Bir.i, Bir.2 ctaddrfyat. 

(d) LR hasta\ah. 

IV.20 (a) Bir.2, Ahm "vaidyafylya. 

(c) Kum nivrttabadham, 
IV .21 (c) CahJttalataram. 

IV^af LR (also Manaiika, Kulkarni manuscript A; manuscript B has 
no variants) : 

vrsfivyahtdago\ulavanarasad uddhrtya govardhanam 

bibhradvallavavallabhabhir adhi^anandac ciram ctimbitah [ 

darpeneva ladarpitadharatat'tsinduramudrdh^ilo 

bahur gapatanos tanotu bhavatam ireyamsi \amsadvtfah || 

When he lifted Mt. Govardhana to save the cowherds' woods 

From a flood of torrential rain, 

Cowherds 1 wives high on blissful emotion 

Kissed him long into the night 

And his arm was branded with pride 

By vermilion, marks from their open lips. 

Let demon Kathsa's foe, incarnate in a cowherd's body. 

Bring joy to you who hear! 

Bom, LR title sarga IV smgdhamadhusudanah. 



V4 (b) Kum \alitavtrahe. 

V.6 (a) Bir.2, Bom, Kum viraha°. 

V.gu LR adds a second line to the dhmvapada: 

gopipmapayodharamardanacancala\arayit]aSali \ \ 

With restless hands that squeeze full breasts of cowherdesses. 
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(b) Bir.2 °vUambinim. 

(b) Bir.2, Bom, Kum iann te. 
(a) Bom, Ahm tvadva^yena. 

(c) Ahm gatayofi /(ramatf. 
Bom omits verse, 

(d) Bir.i, Bir.2 ivum upaitl. 

radhamugdkamxi^harat'tndamadhupas tTaifofyamattUsthali- 
nepathyocitantlaratnam avanlbharavatarantabfih \ 

svacchandam Prajastmdanjanamanastosapradofodayah 
fymsadkvarhsanadkiitrjalictur avatu team deva^tnandanah \\ 

He drinks honey like a bee from RadhJ's tender lotus mouth. 

He crowns the crest of the universe like fi dark sapphire jewel. 

He incarnates as death for demons who burden earth. 

He spreads a veil of dusk i "> please the hearts of coivherd girls. 

He destroys demon Karma like a fiery meteor. 

May Devakt's son Krishna favor you. 



Birj dhanastraga; Bom gaudi^arnddaraga, Ahm ganakpriraga 
(Mananka, Kulkarm manuscript B has nalaraga, as Bir.i); 
LR gonda\ariraga (var. ganafyrrt), 

(a) Bir.i vasanti 

(b) Bir.2 hasantt 
LR: 

\im vttramyasi krsnabhogtbhavanc bhartdlrabhumtruhi 

bhrataryasi na drsfigocaram itak sdnandanandaspadant\ 
radkaya vacation iadadhvngamufyan nandanti^e gopato 
govtndosya jayanU sayam atithipra'sastyagarbha girah [j 

"Why do you rest under the fig tree? 
It is as full of black snakes as Krishna's love-nest. 
Why don't you go to Nanda's joyful house, brother? 
It is visible from here." 

Radha's words are repeated by a cowherd pilgrim 
Near Nanda's home 

And Krishna's songs offering sanctuary to the guest 
Triumphantly fill the twilight 
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Bir.2, Cait title sarga VI dhrs(avail{ttnthah; Bom ut\antha°; 
Ahm sot\ar}(Jia° ; Kum dhanyavatlyttifhah, 

Sarga VII 

VII.I (c) Ahm am htdtpatr. 

Vll.gi$ Bir.r, Bom gaudamatavaraga; Bir.2 deiirdga. 

VII.3 (b) Bir.i amalam apt rupam; Bir.2 e/arf anuriipam api, 

VII4 (b) Bir.i, Bir.2 ^larapiditam. 

VII.5 (a) Kum rarara /ft' (also Miinanka, Kulkarni manuscripts 
A, B). 
(b) Ahm, Kum ^'m /ft. 

VH.6-7 Btr.i, Bir.2 reverse the order of verses 6 and 7. 

VII.9 (a) The high degree of variation among manuscript readings 
here may be explained by a metrical flaw in the text of 
some early version and various attempts to adjust it; or, 
the confusions may be mainly orthographic. Bir.i nivigah- 
tavanavetasa; Bir.2 na vigalitavinavetasd; Bom nagdti- 
tavanavetasd; Ahm na vigalitabalacetasa (Mananka cites 
the variant that is close to the reading: anaganttavana- 
vetaseti paths). 

VII.i 1 (b) LR vandbhyarne htm udbhrdmyati. 

VII.g'14 Bir.i, Bir.2 add the vocative sa\hi at the end of the dhrttvapada. 

VII.15 Ahm vif(acajalajalita°. 

VII.21 (a) Bom, LR vedandm. 

VII.gi5 Bir.i rdmakartrdga. 

VII.23 (b) Kum huraba\a%usumam. 

VII.24 (b) Bir.i tnanimaya ; Bir.2, Bom mamrasa°. 

VU.26 (b) Bir.i, Bir.2 mamra$a°. 

VII.28 (a) Bir.i, Bir.2, Ahm \halu. 

VII .29 (a) Kum "racitam. 

VII.gi6 Bir.i omits the enure song; Bir 2 varaliraga; LR desavarddlraga. 
VII.31. (b) Bir.2, Bom patait. 

VII.36 (a) Bir.2, Bom, Ahm hpnakanicaya (though this reading de- 
serves precedence in terms of its occurrence in SR, the 
meaning of the phrase kana\ant\asa° seems preferable in 
the context of the compound). 

VII.38 Bira, Ahm reverse order of lines in the stanza. 
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VH^if (A) Bir.2 (also Manarika, Kulkarni manuscript B), cited as a 
variant in Kum, included in text of LR at IX.10+) : 
sdndranandapurandarddidivifadvrndair amandddardd 

Snamrair jnu^utendramlamanibhift sarhdarUtendindiram J 
svacchandam iriafyrandasundaramilanmandafiintmeduram 
ingovindapaddravtndam aiubkas\andiya vanddmahe \\ 

Like a blue lotus, reflecting beelilte sapphires on divine crowns 
As swarms of intensely blissful gods led by Indra eagerly bow, 
Free as flower nectar flowing spontaneously in Ganges water 
Is Govinda*s lotus foot; we praise it for destroying misfortune. 
(B) LR: 

pT&tar ntianicolam acyutam urafi samvitapUambarath 
radhaydf cakttam v'tlakya fiasatt svairam sakhimaiidalc j 

vriddcancalam ancalam nayanayor adkdya radhanena 
Srigovindapadarai'indam ahibhas\andaya vandamahe || 

In the morning, seeing her dark scarf on himself, 

His yellow cloth on her quivering chest, and Radha's alarm. 

He laughs freely within the circle of her friends; 

As he pulls from her eyes the cloth quivering with shame 

On Radha's face, his mouth sweetly smiles. 

Let Nanda's son be bliss for the world! 



Sarga Vlll 

VIIl.i (b) Bir.i, Bir.2 anunayavxmyam 

VIIL4 (a) Bir.i, Buaanuvahati. 

VIII.5t Bir.i adds a stanza not found elsewhere: 

candanarucira\ueadvayasangamasan'gatebabhrucan&abimbtim ] 
hrdayam tdam iava tulayati madhava navaghanagatatali- 
bimbam \\ 

VHI.9 (a) Bir.i hartvandta. 

(b) Bir-i, Bir.2 vibudhalayo 'pi su\ham durdpam. 
VIH.ro (b) Kum "dhyatthrdayam. 

^ ' ^ aniartno kanamauUghiirnaTiaca}anmandaravibhrarnsana- 

stambhakarfanadrsiiharfanamahamantrah \urangldriam j 
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dfpyaddanavaduyamanadivifaddurvarad uh\haf>adath 

bhramfab farhsanpor vlpolayatu vah frcyarhsi vamtitava}} |j 

It is like a great spell seducing doe-eyed women, 
Swaying their garlanded heads, loosening mandara flowers, 
Subduing their feelings, delighting their minds' eyes. 
It deflects the distress gods feci from the unbearable pain 
Of arrogant demons' oppression. 

Let the sound of Kamsa's foe Krishna's flute bring good to youl 

Sarga IX 

IX.i (b) Bom, Cait rahah sahkt; Kum rahasi sahki (both are mctri- ' 

cally faulty in terms o£ the scheme o£ the basic AryS pat- 
tern, in which the second half should consist of 27 beats). 

1X.2 (b) LR bhavane. 

IX.3 The rhyming of °sarasam and °\alasam is notable; it is found 

in both recensions. 
IX.6 (a) Kum °nalina°. 

IX.10 (c) Bir.2, Bom, LR tadyuhfam, 

IX. 10+ SeeVII^if 

Ahm, LR title sarga IX tnugdhamufandak. 

Sarga X 

X. i (a) Ahm "iefavasddasima-, Kum °ro$avasdmapdra-. 

(b) Bir.i samupetya rddham. 
X.gig Bir.i deftrdga; Bir.2 deiavariraga; Ahm desiyavarddi. 
X.7 (b) Ahm, LR caranadvayam; Bir.i sarasagalad '. 

X.8 (a) Kum dhehi. 

X.9 (a) Bir.i madhuvatnno. 

(b) Ahm jayatu jayadevafavtbhdratibhiisitam mantnijanajantta' 
iatam; Kum jayati, etc., as Ahm. 

X.10 (b) Kum a \diint. 

(d) LR pranaytnt partrambharambhe. 
X.n Bir.i uncertain; Bom omits verse. 

(c) Bh\2, Kum mud am udvaha; Ahm mudam &pnuht. 

X.nf LR (meter is Ardhasamacatuspadl: a = c [12]; b = d [13J): 
iatimukjii tava bhatt bhangurahhrur 
ytwaianamohaharala\alasarpi | 
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taduditabkayabhan}anaya yttndm 
tvadadkarasidkttsitdkawa stddhamantrah jj 

Moon-faced KadhS, your curving brow 

Is a dreadful black serpent 

Beguiling youthful lovers, 

But the elixir of your lips 

Is a magical spell 

For dispelling the fears 

That young men suffer from it. 

X.12 Bir.i omits verse. 

(c) Kum vanca na. 
X.r^ (a) Bir.r indumatySstkitam ; Ahm ir:drtsam%afa/(arh, 

(b) Bir.r, Bit a vidhrta; X-R vifita. 
X. M f LR: 

sa pritim tanutam harih \iivalayapidena sardham rape 

radhapinapayodharasmaranakyttyrnbhena sambficdavan \ 
yatra svidyati mtlati kjanam apt tyipram tadalohana- 
vydmahena jttam jttam jitam abhut kamsasya kplahaiah \\ 

Let Hari spread joy — 

When he made contact with Kamsa's mount in lusty battle 
The elephant's swollen temples 
Made him recall Radha's full breasts, 

So he broke into sweat and shut his eyes for just a second — 

Immediately, m the confusion of seeing him thus, 

Kamsa's roar sounded, "It is won!" "It is won!" "Ir is won!" 



XI.3 (b) LR a m\aram. 

XI.5 (a) Bir.2, Bom, Ahm ^nifytrumbam. 

XI.10 (b) Bir.i ant&nvhah, 

(c) Bir.r, Ahm sadiiram. 

XI 11 ( c ) Ahm, Kum abhts&rasambhramajusarh. 
XI.13 (b) Bir.2, Cait maHjira\an\ana°. 

(d) LR- sakhtm tyam ity uvaca. 

XI £2i Bir.2, Bom have the dhnwapada placed between the two halves 
of the stanza." 
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XI.I5 Bir.i omits stanza. 

XI.17 (a) Ahm, Kum mrducalamalayapavana . 

(b) Bom, Cait rativalita°; Ahm, Kum madanalarani\arabhitc. 
XI.18-20 LR verse sequence 20, 18, 19. 

XI.18 (b) Bir.2 madanaiararabhasa? ; Kum kusutna'sarasarasa c 
XI.19 (a) Bir.2, Ahm madhutarala . 
XI.20 (a) Ahm °sughane. 

XI21 (c) LR a \apirajardje (the additional syllables seem to be an 
attempt to conform with the metrical pattern of the dhruva- 
pada). 

XI.22 (b) Bom, Ahm, LR ca. 

(c) Ahm,LRajyari^ara. 
XI23 (d) Kum pravivesdbhivesanam. 

XI.g22 Bom missing leaf no. 26, XL24-33; Bir.i, Bir.2 (dhruvapada) 

ana ngavi\dsa m . 
XI.25 (a) Tfaapanlambya. 
Xl.28 (b) Bir.i smttarucifasuma. 

XI.29 (a) Bir.i cancalaghanadaramndaravimalakusumavarakesam. 
XI.31 LR hartm sucirafn. 

XI.30-31 These sianzas appear differently in Bir.i : 

vipulapula\abharadarittamadanalarabanani\aravif{aram J 
bhusanamaniganalyranavtbhavitavirahadahanapari- 
varam |] 30 |j 

Srijayadevabhamtam atisobhanavibhavavtbhusanabhdram j 
pranamuta munasi nidhdya harim bhava]aladhitdrajubha- 
sdram || 31 ]| 

XI.32 Bir.i omits. 

(b) Kum amalatarataram gamitayoh. 

(c) Kum samdydtasamaye. 
XL33 (c) Kum "vasdfyita . 
XI-33f LR ^Sadu^ttl^arnamrta 294) : 

jayaSrivinyastair mahita iva manddra\usumaih 
svayam stndurena dviparanamudd mudrtta wa | 

bhttjaptdafyidahatafyivalayaptdakannah 
prakjrndsrgbindur jayatt bhttjadando murajitah J | 

It seems worshipped with mandara flowers scattered by 
Triumph, 
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Self-marked wiih sindhur as a sign of joy in battling the 
elephant— 

Playfully slaying demon Kamsn's mount with an embrace of 

arms, K 
Dripping with splattered blood, the stern arm of Mura's foe 

triumphs. 

Kum hps two additional verses that arc not found in other ver- 
sions of LTt. 

Bom, Cait title sarga XI sanandagovindaft; Kum samodadd- 
tnadarafi. 

Sarga XII 

XH.i (c) Buv2 f Bom, Ahm sarasam alasam. 
XII.£23 Bir-i, 'RiTJ.TSmak.aTMga. 

(dhrtwapada) Kum anubhaga mam; Cait anubhaga Tddhlh?- 
XI1.6 (a) LR bhamim. 

XI1.8 (b) Kum Uj/itam iva nayanam Java viramafi srjasi vrtha 

rati\hedam, 
XILio (a) Kum vamahkp. 
Xll.iot (A) Bir.2, Bom, LR: 

pratyiihah pidnhan\iircna mbtdailese ntmesena ea 

\rida\iitavdo1$ttc 'dharomdhapone \athanarmabhih \ 
anand&dktgamemi maamatka^alayuddhe 'pi yasminn abhud 
udbhutah sa tayor babhuva suratarafnbhah priyam- 
bhavukah || 

Bristling body hairs interrupted their close embrace, 
Blinking stopped their watching for signs of love-play. 
Banter hindered their drinking nectar from each other's lips. 
Boundless bliss interrupted the battle of Jove's subtle art— 
What became explicit as passion took over was love's stimulant. 

(B) BLra, Bom, LR: 

darbhyatfr samyamitak payadharabksrenspldilah pantfesr 
eeiddha dasanaih i^atadharapulah srorttatcaahatsk \ 

hatienanamiteh kae* 'dharamadhtuayandena sammohitah 
\antah \am apt trptim apa tad aho k&majya varna gattk \\ 
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Her arms bound him, 

Her heavy breasts oppressed him, 

Her nails scratched him, 

Her teeth broke his lips' soft hollows, 

Her sloping hips struck him, 

Her hand on his hair made him bend, 

A stream of her lips' honey confounded him, 

Yet her lover attained ineffable pleasure — 

This paradox is the way of love. 

(C) Bir.2, Bom, LR: 

tasyah pdtalapdnijdnfytam tiro nidrd^asdye drsau 

ntrdkauto 'dharasonimd viluhtasrastasrajo mttrdhajdh j 

\ancidama daraSlathdncalam tit prdtar ni^hdtatr drsor 

cbhih kamaforais tadadbhutam abh&t patyur manah fylitam | j 

Het chest was branded with red nailmarks, 
Her eyes were bloodshot from lack o£ sleep, 
The crimson hue was drained from her lips, 
Wilted garlands lay disheveled in her hair, 
Her girdle cords lay a little slack — 
At dawn the arrows of love buried in his eyes 
Impaled the wondrous heart of her consort. 
(D) Bir.i.LR: 

vydlolah ketapd'sas taralitam ala\aih svedalolau ~%apolau 

fylistd dastadharaSrih fytcafelasarttea kdntd harayasfih | 
\dncl Rancid gatasdm stanajaghanapadam pdmndcchadya 
sadyah 

pasyantt satrapam sd tadapt vththtasragdhareyam dhtnott \ \ 
Her braid is a dangling mass of curling locks, 
Her two cheeks are full of sweat, 
The glow of her bitten lip is dulled, 
Her pearl necklace is paled by the gleam of full breasts, 
The hope that glowed from her girdle is gone 
As she covers her bare breasts and loins at once with each hand, 
Looking at him with bashfulncss— 
Even this girl in her disheveled garlands satisfies him. 
Kum (a) vyd\oUh,svedamo\sau; (b) btmbddhara ; (c) \diici- 
Kantir haldid; (d) salrapd, mtlgdha\anttr 'dhinoti. 
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(E) Bir.r, LR: 

tfanmilitadf/fi mttgdhahasitam sttttfradhdrdi'alad 
avya\td\tdah^}i^a){tn'i\asaddaT}t5mUidhaiitadharam J 

fodsonnaddhapayodharopari parifvangat \urahgtdfio 
harfottyrfavimttfymihsahatanor dhanyo dhayatyananam Jj 

As her body lies powerless after expressions of high joy 
From his forcefully embracing her breast 
As it heaved with sighing, 

The graceful Lord drinks the doe-eyed girl's face — 

Her eyes are slightly opened 

Her Hps are polished by the gleam of her teeth. 

Opened by indistinct, confused love sounds 

From the force of her sucking air in bewildered laughter. 

Kum (a) mugdhavilasat° ; (c) Sdntastabdhapayodharam bhria- 
pari 13 . 

XII.ii Bom omits; LR has a variant verse in Arya meter: 

atha sahasa supritd sttralantc sa mtdnta^hinndngt \ 
radhd jagdda sddaram idam anandena govindam || 

Cait (a) lit manasd ntgadantam. 
XII.£24 Bir.i adds a fine to the dhruvapada: 

stnara'saravtsasamprasaradkitvalpyadyutilocanc || 
XII.14 (a) Bir.i °nivdsa\are. 
XII.17 (a) Kum tnanastja . 
XH.19 (a) Bir.2, Bom jayade (for ruare). 
XII-20 (b) Kum mugdhasra}d. 

(c) Kum mantniiptird. 
Xll^of Cair (aho Bhag.ivaddjsa) . 

paryan^i^rtandgndya^aphanasrenimantndm gane 

samkrantaprattbtmbasamvahnaya bibkradvtbkupra\riydm \ 
pdddmbhoruhadhdrwdridktsittdm a\sndm didr\mh sataih 
kdvyavyuham wdcarann upacitibhuto harth pdtu vah (j 

He undertook the work o£ divine power 

By projecting reflected images 

Into gems massed on the hood of the serpent-king 

Who served as his couch. 

He seemed to expand himself. 

Undertaking a multitude of manifest forms, 
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Eager to see, with hundreds of eyes, 

The ocean's daughter offer water for bathing his feet. 

May Hari protect you! 

XII.21 (b) Kum °tattvaracana\avyesu. 
XII.22 Bom, Ahtn omit verse. 

XII.22f LR (Bhagavaddasa agrees with Cait; cf. Kum variants): 

sadhvi mddhvl^a ctnta na bhavatt bhavatah sar\are \ar\ardsl 
drd\se dra\syatttt %e tvam amrta mrtam asi fyira mrarh 
raiaste \ 

md\anda hranda \dntddhara dharanttalam gaccha yacchanlt 
ydvad 

bhdvarn Irngdrasaratvalam iha jayadevasya visvagvacdmsi j | 

Liquor, the thought of you becomes improper. 
Sugar, you become unsweet. 
Grape, who will look at you ? 
Nectar, you become mortal. 
Milk, you taste like water. 

Mango, lament! Lover's hps, fall to the ground! — 

So long as Jayadeva's pervasive words 

Sustain emotion that holds the essence of erotic mood. 

Kum (c) dh ara na tuldnt gaccha yacchantt bhavam; (d) ydvac 
chrngdrasdram Jubham iva jayadevasya vaidagdkavacah. Kum 
has an additional verse that is not found in other versions of LR. 
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A Glossary 
of Sanskrit Words 



The Sanskrit text antl English translation of the Gltagovittda have been 
established with the aid of a complete word index to the work. However, for 
the sake of vrfyarafyana, only those words that arc used with frequency and 
characteristic meaning within the context of the poem are cited here. Words 
that are used frequently but without special significance in the poem arc not 
cited. The following, for example, arc omitted: standard words for the body 
and its parti (afya, anga, ad hat a, anana, urah, etc), words for aspects of 
nature (amla, indu, fotnala, \isalaya, frusuma, candra, candana^ etc.), and 
conventional adjectives descriptive of physical or mental states (atasa, \omala, 
fyanta, fyeda, ghana, calana, cumbana, etc.). The many words for various 
kinds of ornaments and for ornaments in general (abharana, \ttndala, nupum, 
tnafijtra, mandana t etc.) arc also omitted, despite their evocative importance 
in the text. The words themselves arc too standard to need definition, but 
the stress that Jayadeva lays on the appropriately ornamented body, culminat- 
ing in the final song, is important. The epithets of Krishna are to be found 
above in section 4 to the introduction. 

The vocabulary of the poem is highly concentrated. The glossary seems a 
reasonable alternative to repetitive textual notes, especially since many words 
are rich in implied meanings and overtones. Since the contexts of separate 
occurrences affect my English renderings in the translation, glossary meanings 
do not always cover all the English variants. However, the meanings cited* 
should clarify the rendering in any given context Meanings of words in the 
GUagovmda have been established mainly on the basis of interpretations given 
in the commentaries of Mananka, Kumbhakarna, Sankaramisra, and Cait- 
anyadasa; others have been consulted where these interpretations are con- 
flicting or inconclusive 

Frequent reference has also been made to relevant portions of the NatyaSas- 
tra, the Subhasttaiatnaf^osa, and the literature of Bengali Vaishnavism The 
Natyaiastra is the basic practical text of Indian esthetics. The Subhasita- 
iatna\osa is a representative anthology of Sanskrit poetry, including a large 
selection o£ love poetry; its contents were collected in eastern India in the 
century preceding Jayadeva's period of literary activity there. The excellent 
edition by Gokhale and Kosambi and the superbly annotated translation by 
Ingalls make it a good source of comparison for assessing /ayadeva's word 
usage. Ingalls's discussions of words have been cited repeatedly with the pur- 
pose of referring both Sanskrit and English readers to wider contexts of 
interpretation. The literature of Bengali Vajsbnavism has been referred to in 
order to give some sense of how particular words and concepts were treated 
by the later tradition for which the Gltagovitida was a basic text of inspiration 
This literature is cited mainly through references in the studies of De and 

Dimock. t . 

What is clear from these comparative notes is that the fjitagovmda is an 



esthetic vision based on the background of \avya literature and classical rasa 
theory. The vocabulary of religious speculation so characteristic of the 
Bhagavadgtta and the Bkagavata Parana is notably absent. Words such as 
dharma, karma, and bka\to are not found. There is a clearly tantnc attitude 
in the poet's concentration on detailed vocabulary of the sexual act, but the 
sexual act is not isolated from the emotional context of love in the Gttago- 
vtnda, as it is in technical tantric literature. Jayadeva's message is that the 
emotions of love, expressed in the rich vocabulary and intense esthetic means 
of lyrical poetry, are to be experienced by a rast\a in order for Krishna's 
saving grace to be felt. 

Rich verbal environments are created by the almost onomatopoeic piling 
together of words that subtly reveal states of mind and stages of love. Word 
compounds, which are an important feature of Sanskrit language, are ex- 
exploited in the songs. The alliterative patterns that abound here are most 
often contained in long bahuvrihi compounds. These are generally translatable 
into strings of adjectives and adjective phrases in English, with the final 
member serving as a base for the modifiers preceding it. Each compound taken 
as a whole functions epithetically to delineate some characteristic of its sub- 
ject. Few attempts have been made in the glossary to explain words in their 
■various compound occurrences. Only where \the translated combination ac- 
quires a secondary technical meaning is commentary offered; e.g, e\arasa 
is discussed under rasa and rahah\eli under rahas. 

Text citations are to the critical edition printed in this volume. Roman 
numerals I-XII designate the twelve sargas into which the Gitagovinda is 
divided in all manuscripts. Arabic numerals refer consecutively to verses 
within each sarga; no distinction is made between Hoka verses and gita verses. 
The dhruvapada citations are distinguished by an asterisk placed after the 
number of the first pada in each song, so that I.27* is the dhruvapada of the 
third gita in the first sarga. 

Declinable words are Listed in stem form. Finite verbs are given in root 
form after the stem. Adverbs are not usually distinguished as such because of 
their frequent ambiguity in the text. Words are generally grouped around 
basic stems for the purpose of controlling and emphasizing repetitive units of 
meaning. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE GLOSSARY 



AgniP 
A mar 



BhP 
Dhv 



GC 

Kamasut 



KD 
KS 
Ma lav 
Mbh 

N$ 
Ragh 



Abbreviated references to Sanskrit texts 
and selected studies in the glossary are 
listed here in English alphabetical order. 

Sanscrit Texts 

Agnl Pttrana, AnandasVama Sanskrit Series, no. 41 (Poon3, igoo), 
Amarakpsa or Natnalinganuldsana) edited with the commentary 
Ramairami by H. Sastri (Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
Office, 1970). 

BkagQvadgita — Mbh VI.33-40; translated by Franklin Edgerton, 
part 2, Harvard Oriental Series, vof. 39 (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952). * 

Bhar/nharr Poems, text with translation by Barbara Stoler Miller 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1967). 
Bhagavata Purana, Gita Press edition (Gorakhpur, 1962). 
Dhvanyato^a of Anandavardhana, critical edition, edited by 
K. Krishnamoorthy (Dharwar: Karnatak University, 1974). 
Daiarupa by Dhanamjaya, edited and translated by G. C. O. • 
Haas (1912; reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1962). 
GiSugovmda; all references are to this edition, 
Kpmasiitra of Vatsyayana, edited with the commentary Jayamah- 
gala of Yashodharfa], Kashi Sanskrit Series, no. 29 (Varanasi: 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1929). 
KSvyadarSa of Dandm, edited and translated by V. N. Ayer 
(Madras: Ramaswamy Sastrulu, 1964) 

Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, critical edition, edited by Suryakanta 
(New Delhi: Sahitya Afcademi, 1962). 

Malavtkagnimtira of Kalidasa, edited and translated by C .Jt. 
Devadhar (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1966). 
Mahabharata. Critical edition, edited by V. S Sukthankar, et al 
(Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1933-66); trans- 
lated by J- A, B van Buitcncn (Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press, 1973- ). vols 1 and 2. 

NatyaSastra ascribed to Bharatamuni, edited and translated by 
M. Ghosh, 4 vols (Calcutta. Gramhalaya, 1956-67). 
Raghuvamia of Kalidasa, edited with Maflinatha's Sanfivtril by 
H. D. Velankar (Bombay. NirnayasSgara Press, 1948). 
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Ram Ramdyana of Valmiki, critical edition, edited by G. H. Bhatt, 

et at 6 vols. (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1960-71). 
5KB Sarasvatifynthabharana of Bhoja, edited, with the commentary of 
Ramasiihha on I— III and of Jagaddhara on IV, by W. L. S. Pan- 
sikar, Kavyamala, no. 94 (Bombay: Nirnayasigara Press, 1934). 
SR Sangitaratna^ara, edited by V. C. Apte, Anartdasrama Sanskrit 

Series, no. 35, a vols. (Poona: Anandasrama Press, 1942). 
SRK Subhdsilaratnal^psa compiled by Vidyakara, edited by D. D. 

Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 42 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957). 
t/;/f V jjvalanilamani of Rupa Goswamin, edited by R. Vidyaratna 

(Berhampur: Radharaman Press, 1935). 
VV Vasanta Vildsa, critical edition, edited and translated from Old 

Gujarat!, Sanskrit, and Prakrit by W. Norman Brown (New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1962). 

Selected Studies 

T>e, VFM S. K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal (Calcutta: 

K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1961). 
Dimock, Krishna Edward C. Dimock, Jr., and Denise Levertov, In Praise of 

Krishna- Songs from the Bengali (New York: Anchor Books, 

1967). 

Dimock, PHM Edward C. Dtmock, Jr., The Place of the Hidden Moon: 
Erotic Mysticism in the V aisnava-Saha\iya Cult of Bengal (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1966) 
Fiske, "Notes on Rasa" Adele M. Fiske, "Notes on Rasa in Vedic and Bud- 
dhist Texts," Mahfil, 8, nos 3 and 4 (1971), 215-228. 
Gerow, Glossary Edwin Gerow, A Glossary of Indian Figures of Speech 

(The Hague: Mouton, 1971). 
IngaYls, "Beauty^ Daniel H, "H. lngafls, "Words for Beauty in Classical 
Sanskrit Poetry," lnJoiogieal Studies m Honor of \V, Norman 
Brourn (New Haven- American Oriental Society, 1962), pp. 
87-107. 

Ingatls, SCP Daniel H H. Ingalls, trans., An Anthology of Sanscrit Court 

Poetry, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 44 (Cambridge, Mass • 

Harvard University Press, 1965). 
Konow, "Anariga" Sten Konow, "Ananga, ihc Bodiless Cupid," in An- 

ttdupon: Festschrift Jacob Wac\ernagel (Gottmgen: Vanenhoeck, 

•933). pp. 1-8. 
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Masson/Patwardhan, Rapture J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Aes- 
thetic Rapture: The Rasudhydya of the Natyaiastra, 2 vots. (Poona: 
Dcccan College, 1970). 

Raghavan, Bhoja V. Raghavan, Bhoja's Srngura Pra{aia (Madras: Punar- 
vasu, 1963). 

Schmidt, Beitrage Richard Schmidt, Beitrage zur mdischen Broti\ (Leipzig: 
Lotus Vertag, 1901). 



adbhttta. Marvelous, wondrous (18, 9, 45); see Mbk VZ.33.20 (BG ir.20); 

VI.40.74, 76, 77 (BG 18.74, 7^> 77)- 1° trie daSavidharSpastuti 
(1.8, 9) reference to adbhutarasa, the esthetic mood of wonder, is 
implied; it identifies the mood of the song, which is in contrast 
with the dominant mood of Srfsgara in ihe poem; see NS. VLyo— 
41; prose 75-76. Also, the alam%ara called adbhutopama, a simile 
involving some marvel, is used in stanza 1,8 to intensify the marvel 
of the Man-lion form: normally lotuses arc opened by bees, but the 
marvel here is that a lotus hand opens a bee, which is the demon's 
black body; see KD, II.24; Gerow, Glossary, p." 148; see rasa, 
■irhgara, also the epithet DasavidharQpa 
anahga. Love, the bodiless god, referring to his body's destruction by Siva 
when he tried to arouse desire for Plrvatl in the great ascetic; like 
fytndarpa, \Sma, madana, manasija, manoja, manmatha, smara, 
etc , this epithet of the god of love is also used to denote the con- 
cept "love," the line between the personification and the concept 
being blurred (1.25, 46, II.fi; II1.2, 15; V.ro; VIL18; XI.6, 24*); 
also atanu (IV 19; VII 8). Other common epithets of Love refer 
to his role as the bowman of flower arrows: asamabSna (I.35); 
amma'sara (IV 6; VII4; VIII.7); kusumavthkha (rV.4); ^usu- 
tnaiara (X-5, XL4); cutasaya\a (III.12); pancabana (VII.41; 
A'.ri); purpdytta'ita (X.13). See Ingalls, SCP, men r^, pp. tqg- 
150, Konow, "Ananga " 

anugata. Lit., "followed by," or "following"; of lovers* relation* it means 
"faithful" (r 34; H.7; Vin.7; Xr.2*. Xfl.2*), also anu ^gam 
(L44); anugamana (VII.4). See anu\ula in the classification of the 
ndya^a (DS, ll.it) ranufylas to efynSyiHah In GG, anu\ula is 
not used in this technical meaning (I41; It.T2; Xlf.^), bur the 
commentator Kumbhakarna refers to Krishna as ~anu\ulo naya\ah 
at X.8; XII.S, etc. 

-usarana Lit-, "following"; used of lovers seeking to meet (L26); also anu 
' ' V*T (M7i W6; V - 8, VJILa *i Xr - a *: XII^*); anusrtya (IIL2). 
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abhsara. Lovers* meeting (V.8, 17; VI.6; XL11); also abhisarana (VI.3); 

abhi V sr (IX.2; XI.7) ; abhisrta (VH.11). The abhisdnka state o£ 
tHe ndyi\a is described in GG sarga XI, culminating in Radha's 
abandoned modesty (see lajja); see NS XXIV.219: 

hitvd lajjdtn tu yd sltstd madena madanena va\ 
abhisarayate %antam sa bhaved abhisiirif{5\\ 

amrta. Elixir, nectar of immortality (IV.20; V.7; VII.33; XIL4, 19); 

°dhara, the moon (IV.5); see sudhd. 
asuya. Envy ^IH.7). A vyabhicanbhdva associated with pride and anger; 
sec NS VII.36. 

ananda. Bliss (I.46); sananda, blissful (X.i; XI.23; XII.21); also a y/nand 
(XI.10); anandana (VII.39; XII.12*); see mud, su\ha, harm, 
trsya. Envy (II.i); sec asuya, with which trsya is synonymous. 
utMantha. Longing (VII.30); ut\anthttagopavadhii (II.18), referring to vira- 
hot%anthita, one of the states of the nayi\d; see NS XXIV.213: 

ane\a\aryavydsangad yasya ndgacchati priyah\ 
anagamanaduhhjtarta vlrahot\anthita tu 

udara Sublime, exquisite; of Jayadeva's speech (I.15; see Ram, 1.241: 
udaravrttdrthapadatr manoramais tadasya ramasya ea\ara J^trti- 
man); of Krishna and Radha (II.7, 11*; IV.5, 11; VIII.5; X.8). 
\andarpa. Love (I.26; IV.10, 21; VI.10; XE.22); see anartga. 
\alahantartta Lit., "separated by a quarrel," a female so separated from her lover 
(IX.i). One of the states of a ndyt\d, NS XXIV.215 (cf. Kamasut 
2.10.40-49): 

trsya\a}ahavi\ratito yasya ndgacchati prihah\ 
amarsavasasamtapta \alahdntartta bhavct\\ 

kala. Art, esp. the art or arts of love; I^eU (I.42), °^e/i (VII n); 
gdndharva" (XII 21); rah° (VL4); rali\eh° (XI.30); vilasa* 
(I.4; IV.4); also \alavafi, an artful girl, the name of an apsaras 
(VII. IO ;X.i 4 ) 

\ah. The dark age, last and worst of the four cyclical ages of cosmic 
time; a %alusa, the foulness of the dark age (118; VII.20; XH.19); 
"yuga (VII.29). 

\5nta Loved, lovely, "padavati (I.4); \anta (m.), lover, Krishna (VII.11; 

XII.10, 11); cf. Ingalls, "Beauty," p. 93. Technically used of a 
lover who shows no signs of infidelity (NS, XXIV.301): 

anyanarisamudbhiitam ctknam yasya na drsyate\ 
adhare va Sartre fa sa \anta m bhanyate\\ 
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\ama t 



kfida. 



f^hclana. 
gita. 
carana. 



canta. 
carana. 



caru 



cttas. 



mistress, Radha ( V,i6); sec dayUa, priya. 

Love, the pod of love (V.14; VH.40); sec anafiga. Also %3mam 
V{r, desire (IL10); ni\ama (IV.17; VH.40); la^Smam (IV.17); 
kamantya, desirable (I.iij !V^; V.is); %Jrm'nI, a loving woman 
(VII.6, 11; XU.2). KSma is not contrasted with prcman in GG 
as it is in later Vaiihnava work*; see prtman. 

Thicket, csp. a secret place for love in the forest (I.r, 27, 42; If.*; 
111,2; V.J/, j6; Vll.ji; XI.i, 74); aUo nitynp (U.u; V.7; Xf.ro, 
». 13)' 

Curiosity, desire (L4); cf. KS, VIH.3; aho fy/ufy (I.42). 

An angry woman (III.3*); also ^/vVrr (X.3); hppa (Iff.?). Cf. 

bhama, anger, Krishna's (II.10). 

Play, esp. sensual play, sexual pleasure (I.i, 20, 38, 38", 41, 45; 

V.11; VIJ.ijjXU, 14): rati" (1.2; XLjo; XJL10). 

Play, csp. sensual play (III.12; IX.10); also (M? 

^ritfar (I.36; XII. I2»); lardulavfyridita, a pun on ihe name of the 

meter (IV. 10). 

Lit., "broken"; jealous, referring to lovers; °yuvati (VIII.o.) refers 
to the state of the nayi^a technically called fyandita (NS, 
XXIV.216): 

vyasaftgad ueite yasyah vasafy nagatah pnyah\ 
tadansgamanarla lit \handttety abhtdhiyatt\\ 
Cf. fyandana, destroying (L18, X3. 8; XI1.19). 
Play (14°), also fyelat (I 25); Khehta (XI.*y). 
Song, singing (I.24; IV.18; XI 17), °govinda (X1I.21, 22). 
Foot; an object of worship and erotic delight, with the distinction 
between these often ambiguous (1.2, 34! H-J, 9. * v -7; VH,ro, 
27. 34; vm -s; xl - 2 > 3! XI1 - 2 ' 3- Worsh 'P Df Krishna ' s fc " » 

efficacious in calming the chaos of the Kali Yuga; see pada. 
Conduct, rhythm of movement, story (L2; VI.i; IX.I, 9). 
Minstrel; Jayadeva calls himself caranacafyavartt (La); cf. Ram, 
V.i, 1, 176. 

Cherished, intimately lovely (I-^r fadv.], 44; II 3; X.a* 9; XLn); 
see Ingalls, "Beauty," p. 44. 

Anxious thought, brooding (I.2-6; IVjij VI.10; XI.10). A vyobhi- 
caribhava associated with frustrated desire, tfS VTL50, 51. 
Mind, heart, the seat of rational thought, imagination, and emotion 

Cf-35;' IV - 2I: VU9 ' 3 °' vm - 6 > ; al5 ° e " r * n,J < VIIs ' scc 

manat, hrd. 
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l'jy*. Triumph, may be personified; whate\cr insures triumph (III. 15; 
VI1L4). layadeva, god of triumph, an epithet of Krishna (I.17*) 
that parallels Jagadtfo in the refrain ol the first long; it is the 
poet's signature throughout GG; sec references in section 4 of the 
introduction, Also V/ ( (1-5*, jC, 17"); i" a 0-»5 XIl.i5>f fl W' w 
(in.ia. 15); w V;' (X.13); «ww (Vll.aa'); sec Ingalls, "Beauty," 
p. 100. 

MDia'/j. A large dark-barked shade tree 29; Xl.12); usually glossed 
with tapiccAa in commentaries. See Amar, H.4.68: \a\as\andhat 
tamalah syat tapUchah; Ragh, VU-j; StfK, 216; Agnl V. aoa.a; 
among flowers used for p«/J, wma/j flowers grant enjoyment and 
salvation. In Kannada, it is named honge and its shade is proverbi- 
ally said to give as much comfort as a mother's womb. 
dayha. Lover (I.41; VII.17, 30); also adaya (VII.40); mrdaya (Il.C; 
VU.30; Vlir.8; X.11);' sadaya (I.13; V.15). See \aau, priya. 
data. Slave, used of Krishna (XU; XII.6); s« KS, V.86. 
du\ula. Fine silk cloth, worn by Krishna and RadhS (1.42, II.12; XtaC; 
XIL4). 

dfitl. Female messenger (VII.30); see sa\kt, sahacan; see Ingalls, SCP, 
intr. 18.3; 25. 

dhyana. Meditation (1.36; IV,8; VI.10); also ^/dhyai (l-,o; IV.19; Vl.ri); 
dhyayat (IVI21; V.7); onudhyana (XII.21). 
n'tdtia. Command, order; nanda a (t.i), manmatha? (X.6). 

pancatna. The fifth degree of the scale of a rdga; a particular rag-d charac- 
terized by erotic mood (I.30; X 12); see Ingalls, SCP, Intr. 8.2. The 
commentator Kumbhakama relates its sound to the sound of 
cuckoos in spnng. 

pada. Foot; like carana (q v ), an object of worship and erotic delight 
(VH29; X.7, 8, 13; XI.«: XII.2, 20); also pada (VIII.10). Pads 
also means "foot" or "measured unit" of poetry (I.4; X r). 

prabandha. A literary composition (I 2); see Malac, I i, (prose): prathttayaiasam 
bh5sa\ai/iiaumtlla\avtpniradiniiTn prabandhan att\ramya. In the 
technical vocabulary of Indian classical music, prabandka refers to 
a composition containing songs. The strict metrical patterns of 
GG songj belong to a style called chandahprabandha; see SR, IV 
(Prabandhadhyaya); NS XXXII {Dhruvavidhand) . 
pranaya. Expressed love (II.X; VIII 10), 

pnya Lit, "loved," or "Wing" (IV 10); priya (m ), lover, the distinc- 
tion between adjective and noun remaining blurred ([V.21, V.ifi, 
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VII.30; VW.i; X.12; XI.31, 33; XI1.5, 13); see Atf XX1V.298; 
priya (n.), pleasure (I.25); /*«)'<?. niistrwi (IIf.it;- V7H.ro; X.2*. 
13; XII. 1); sec ^5n/J, i/u/tM, Also />««, loved, delighted (V.18; 
XII.20); pn'lt, pleasure, delight (XI.10); pnmyitva (XI. 1). 

Preman. Ardent love (IV.i; Xf.12); used in GG as in ffivya literature (e.g., 
Uhart, 107, 115, 124; SKB, V.97, 98, notes twelve types of preman)', 
the contrast of preman with tyma characteristic of later Vaishnava 
literature is absent; see Dimock PIIM, 161-164, 211 f. 

bhanha. Lit., "spoken," (n.) speech, translated "sung" or "song" ss it occurs 
in the so-called bhanila stanzas of most songs (1-3$; H.9, 18; I.V.o, 
18; VII.20, 38; VW.91 1X9; X9; XI. 9l 3 t; XH.9); cf. bhanat (V.6, 
15; Xl.21); bhsnana (VU.29}; see bkarati, vacatta. These signature 
stanzas are related to the signature lines known as bhanha, which 
are the conventional endings of later Bengali Vaishnava songs; cf. 
Dimock, Krishna, pp. xix-xx. 
bhaya. Fear (11.8; III.3; IV.2*; V.tg); also bhlti (!.»*); hhint (I.r); see 
lah\a, sadhvasa. 

bharail. Speech, personified as the goddess of speech (VII.10; X.9); see 
MS, XXItI.25, where bharatt is defined as elegant .style of speech 
in drama; see bhamta, vacas, sarawatt. 
bhava. Emotion, technically referring to the various aspects of esthetic 
emotion which lead to the production of rasa, q.v. (X.5, 12); 
sarasa° (Xr.tS); rasa" (XH.9); see NS, Vll, summarized in DR. 
IV. Bhava also means "feelings," an alam^Sra of the rtayi\S (XI.4); 
see NS, XXXI V4-8. Radha is addressed as bhavint (XII.6). 

bhavana. Imaginative thought, fantasy (IV.2*; VI.5); also bhavita, obsessed 
by such thought (H.n*)- 

bhrama. Wandering about, physical or mental confusion, quick movements 
characteristic of seductive behavior (II.10; V.18); also \/bAram 
(VII.11; Virr.8); bhramat (I.26; Hf. 5); bhranti (rrf.ti); bhramyat 
(U so); ud sjbhram (IV.19); udbhranta (IV.i); vjbhrama 
(III.14); saMrama (1 37; 111$; V 18; Xr.22; XIUo); bhramara, 
bee (IU.5; XH.15; ^ UgzlU, SCP, intr. 33.14). 

mangala. Anything auspicious (1 24); "Seta (XI.21) a kahSasahodhara 
(XII.12). This last reference suggests that fylaia (Vir.i 4 ; IX.3; 
XII.5, ia) and kumbha (V.7, X.6; XI 6), compounded with \uca 
jn each case, may refer to the ritual function of Radha's "breast 
pots" in the context of the poem, despite the conventionality of 
the image; see Ingalb, SCP, p. 489, note on v. 269. 

mandate. Lit., "circle"; applied to anything c.rcular (1. 17, 18; II.3; III.13; 
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X6; XI.24, 26; XII. 14); also mandolin (H.i); although the word 
is conventionally used to indicate the round quality of breasts, 
buttocks, ears, the moon, or the sun, reference to their tantric 
function as "magic circles" may be suggested in the context of 
the poem. 

mada. Intoxication, any intoxicating liquid (H-14, X.14); cf. unmada 
(I.28). Mada also means "musk," fyranga" (IV.6); mrga° (I.29; 

VII. 22,24;XII.i2, 16). 

tnadana. Love (I.28, 30, 34; II. 11*, 14; IV.13; V.2, 3, 8, 16; VII.21, 22; 

VIII. 5; X.2*. 8, XI.18); see anahga. ' 

madhu. Honey, anything sweet (I.36; VI.2; VII.6; X.2 # ; XI.18); see sudha. 

Madhu also means "springtime" (1 46); see vasanta. It is the 
name of a demon whom Krishna defeats (I.ao); see Krishna's 
epithets Madhava, Madhusudana, Madhutnathana, Madhuripu. 
Also note the conventional sexual image of the bee acting like a 
lover in his activities as the drinker and producer of madhu; 
madhuf^ara (1.27; VII.25); madhupa (I.36; V,4; XI.4, 18); and 
madhuvrata (H.i); cf. bhramara (see brahma). Also madhupa, 
a honey-colored spring flower that blooms at night (X.13). 

madhura. Honeyed, sweet (H.2, 4, 12; Via; VII.6, 33; VIII.9; IX.8; X.12; 

XI. 19); also mddhufi, sweetness (III 14). Madhura technically 
refers to an esthetic quality of sweetness, associated with trhgara- 
rasa (I.4); cf. KD I.51; Dhv. IL7. (The abstract term madhurya 
is more commonly used outside GG, eg NS XVII.roo; Dhe. 
H.7-8. In later Vaishnava literature of Bengal madhurya is the 
focal sthayibhava; ,see Dimock, PHM, pp. 23-24.) Madhura also 
refers to a type of anuprasa; see Gerow, Glossary, p. 105. 

manas. Mind, heart, the seat ot rational thought and emotion (I 4, 32; 

iiz* s, 10, in.ia; iv.9; v. 4 , 6; vir.ii, 40; vrrr. 7; " ix. 7; xr. 9; 

XII. i, 6; also manasa (IH.14; X.2*); see cetas, hrd. Some derivative 
compounds are manoratha, desire (I.28; Il.n*; V.17); manorama, 
delightful (X.14; XII 9); manohara, enticing (II .7; V.8; XI.6, 27); 
manohann (I.37). 

manastja. Love, the "mind-born" god (I.29; II.15; III.12; IV.2*; Vl.i; 

VII.32; XII.5, T4); also manoja (I. 4 o; U.iy); manobhava (Vll^g; 

XII.12); manobha (VII.21); manmatha (III 9; IX.i; X.6); mana- 

saja (XII.17); see ananga. 
marana. Death (IV.17; V.3; VII.5). A vyabhicaribhava, see NS, VH.86; 

also mora, both death (III.lj) and the passion of love personified 

(XII.io); mrta (XII 6); cf. anta\a (IV.19). 
marman. Mortal spot, point of vulnerability (IH.13; IV.3). 
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mana. Pride, esp. the wounded pride of a neglected ndyika (IX.2*; 

X. 2*); see DR, ^,65-67. Radha is addressed as maniril, a woman 
who haiWs wounded pride (IX.2*); see Ingalls, SCP, intr. 21; 
Krishna is called abhimamn, proud ( V.14). 

mugdha. Originally "confused," coming to mean "foolish," "young," "charm- 
ingly innocent"; no single word encompasses all the senses; see 
Ingalls "Beauty," p. 95 (1.38*, 46 [mugdho karik of Krishna]; 
II.19 \ a anana, Krishna's young face]; V.17; X.n, 12; Xl.a*). 
Technically the mugdka is an inexperienced tiayi^a (DR, Ujz$, 
26): mttgdha navavayahkama ratau vama mrduh foudhi; see In- 
galls, SCP, intr. 24,3. 
mud. Joy (IX.10, X.n); also mudita (H.17; VH.22-, XL18); atimudita 
(VI.9); pramiidita (V.15); moda (XII.9); see ananda, sulpha, 
harm. 

naka. Delusion, delirium (IIJ.13); also tnohana, deluding, enticing (I.32; 
H.2, 9 ;Xf 4). 

rana. Lit., "delight"; battle, as object of delight (L11); rati VII.19; 

XI. 7); ratikieiisamkula (XII 10); (rantta is unrelated, from y/ran, 
to "sound", II 16, 20). 

rati. Pleasure, sensual passion (1 2; II rr, iy; V.8, r2; VI.4; VII.17, 19,26; 
VIII4, 9, X-7, 14, XI-7, 14, 27, 28, 30, XII.8, 10, n, 17). Personified 
as the wife of Love, some of Love's epithets express the -relation- 
ship: °pati (V7, VU23); "nHyakji (XIf.i3); as with Love, the 
line between the personification and the concept is often blurred; 
see anahga Technically, rati is the sthoyibhava underlying Jrngara- 
rasa in esthetic experience, "rasabMva (XH.9); sec NS, VI.45 
prose, even where it is not primary, the technical meaning re- 
mams important in GG. Also rata, sensual passion, (V 18); surata 
(H16); see Kamaiut 31.65. Also \/ram (L44; II.ii*; 1116; 
VM22 # , 28, 30, XI 10); rama. mano° (X.14; XII.9); ramana 
(X9); ramant (VII.22); ramaniya (I.u; II.20; V.15; XI.4); rama- 
yat (II 8); ramtta (VII.20, 31*); w V«w (XII.8); mrama (V.T4); 
avirama (XI.9). 

Taiana. Girdle (X6; XI 7, XII.7, 18); often rasaaS in manuscripts and 
printed editions, confused with the neuter variant form rmana 
found in compounds (V.13; VII.t6, 26); see Amur, 11.6, 108; 
strt\aiyam metyaia Jta»fi sapiaX} raiana tathS; hhbe iarasanajH ca. 
rasa. Basically, "sap," "juice" (Xtr6, 16); essence, flavor, taste, any ob- 
ject of taste. Technically, rasa is esthetic mood based on bhava; 
it is the term far the essence of esthetic experience, generally trans- 
lated "mood" or "emotional mood," hut the distinction between 
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basic and technical meanings is intentionally blurred by Jayadeva 
(I.36, 43; 17; IV.19; V.18; VI.10; VII.17, 29; VIII.2; XI.17, 

18, 24*; XII.9, 10); also sarasa, rich in flavor or esthetic mood 
26, 27*; IV.12; IX.3; X.7; XL7, 18; XII.i, 18); virasa, tasteless 
(VII.28). The commentators on GG gloss rasa most consistently 
with irhgdrarasa, but also with amrta, raga, anuraga, sukjia; how- 
ever, there is little agreement with reference to its meaning in 
particular verses. As an adverh sarasam is often glossed with 
saragam. Rasa is frequently used in its various senses in \avya 
literature (eg. Bhart, 30, 98, 102, 105, 107, 122, 137, 172, 183, 184), 
but in GG its technical esthetic sense is especially prominent^ cf. 
In galls, "Beauty," p. 98; NS, VI (Rasavifyalpadhyaya); Masson/ 
Patawardhan, Rapture. Efyrasa (XI.24*), used to describe Hari, 
suggests that in his abhilastta state, he both experiences ? and em- 
bodies the essence of the esthetic mood of love; see srngdra, esp. 
irngarah mitrttman (I.46); see KS, V.82; Ragh, VIII 65, IX.43, 
X.17; Dimock, PHM, p. 138. In Buddhist Sanskrit texts e\arasa is 
used o£ nirvana; see Fiske, "Notes on Rasa." 

rostra. A sympathetic person with taste for the presentation o£ esthetic 
emotion; one who can experience rasa (VI 9; IX 9, XII.9); see 
Raghavan, Bhoja, pp. 466 ff. NS XXIV.49-70. Cait glosses rasi\a 
with bhai^la, "devotee." 
rahas. Secrecy, loneliness, a secret, secretly; the distinction between noun 
and adverb is ambiguous because of the form and syntax of rahas 
(I 1; II.i; V.19). The compound form rahah\eh, with its con- 
ventional {rudha) sense of "sexual play," seems most appropriate 
to the context of I.t, but the adverbial interpretation of rahas is 
also cited by commentators Rahasi is more clearly adverbial (IV 6; 
VI.2). Also, rahasya, a secret, a secret doctrine or mystery (I.45); 
cf. rahtta, lonely, neglected (III. 11) ; see vtraha. 

raga Lit , color, esp red color; passion, esp sensual passion; the two' 
meanings farm the basis of puns (III.13, VIII 2; X.7, XI.27); 
also saraga (I.39); ragin (IX.10). In the classical system of Indian 
music, raga means a melodic pattern (I.39}; see fancama. Also 
Vran/ (X5, 6); ranjana (1 19, X.7); anurahta (VI.i); anuranjana 
(I.46); anuranpta (II.3); anuraga (I25; VIII 2, 10), see Ingalls 
SCR, intr. 17; Dimock PHM, pp. 186-95. 
ruct. Shining beauty, color; appetite, desire; the two aspects of meaning 
intentionally blurred (I.29, 30; VII.24; Xj; XI.12, 19, 28); also 
Vrwr (X.2); rucira, shining, pleasing (VII.23, 35; IX4; X.14; 
XI.i, 19, 28; XII.15, 17). 
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rosa. Anger (X.i); also mi (X1I.8); luiUa (Vl!.2 4 ); see ^ttpiiS, 

la};a. Modesty, shame (VL8; VIII.jo; XI.33); alio laf/ila (t. 3 i; U.iz; 

VU.i 7 ;XU.&);ala}ja (XI.7); talajja {XI.33). 
lalita. Sensuous, sensual movement (1. 17, 27, 32, 45; II. 14; V_5; VII, 15, 
32; IX.g; Xr,i7; XIL16", 17). A saitvabhava in both nayat^a and 
nayi^a; sec JV.£ XXIV.22, 37; IngalJs, "Beamy," p. 702; sec 

/i/a. Graceful play (Vt-5, 11; VII.8); ttteytta (XII.21); salila (II.18: 
XI.8); see Ingalls, "Beauty," p. 105; commentators often gloss Ula 
with svabhavya, spontaneity. Like lalita, vtbhrama, vilasa, Vila is 
a svabhavaja quality of the nayi^a; cf. N$ r XXiV.12 fT. The 
etymology and meaning of 1'ila in various conrevts remains con- 
troversial. In Vaishnava literature Ilia refers to the graceful pattern 
of divine activity, symbolized, in Krishna's sensual play among 
the gopls and, on another level, his relation to Radha; cf. De, 
VFM, pp. 228 if.; Dimock, PHM, pp 138-39. 
lobha. Greed, Just XI.28); also lubdha (I.36). 

vacana Speech, esp. the advice of Radha's friend and Krishna's speech to 
Radha (IV.9; V.i, 14; VU.3*, 33, 38, XU; XIL4}; also y/vac 
(XII.z). Vacana (VII 38) and voces (XIT.19) also refer to Jaya- 
deva's speech personified as vagdevata (t.2), cf. bharatt (see 
bhamta), sarasvaft (q v ); «■<«■ (1 3) also refers to poetic speech. 
t'anclta. . Deceived, cheated, referring to Radha in one of the states of a 
nayi\a, deceived by her friends and by her lover (Vlf 3*; VIII.9); 
also ytanc (VIII 7) Vanctla is glossed in several commentaries 
with vtpralabdha, vipralabdha-nayifta (NS, XXW.iij) is the 
more usual name for this state- 

tatmad bhdtam prtyah prapya dated san\etam eva tra \ 

nagatah \aranencha vxfiraJabdha w sa mata j) 

vana. Forest, specifically Vrndavana, where adolescent Krishna loves 
many cowherd girls; m its springtime transformation it is the 
uddlpatiavibhava for sensual passion in GG (I.i, 34, 45; Il.r, 20; 
III 6; V 8*; VII 3, 9, it, 22*; VtII.8, Xt.17). Krishna's epithet 
vanamafi (I.38; V.a # , 8"; Vll,$i*) refers to his forest adventures; 
also vanamala (I 17). Cf. Ipnana. forest (I.35; II 19, VH.23); 
\anlara, wilderness (I a6); see kunja 
vasanta. Springtime (I.26, 27*, 34); see madhu; cf. VV; Ingalls, SCP, 
intr. 8. 

vama. Perverse, paradoxical (U.10; VII 40; XI.9); also vuma, a coy 
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woman (I.44); vamata, paradox (VII.39); vamya, spitefulncss 
(V.17), cf. Ingalls, "Beauty," p 93 
vasa\asa]]a A woman who waits, dressed and ready for her lover (VI.8). One 
of the states of a nayt^a (NS, XXIV.212): 

uctte vasa\e yd tu ratuambhogaldlasd [ 
mandanam kurute hrsta sa vat vasafasajp^a \\ 

vt\ara A change of sentiment or behavior (I.34; II.11*; VII.14; X.8; 

XI.24); glossed by the commentator Kumbhakarna with sattvihfi- 
bkava; see NS, VU91B.; Bhart, 128 (manmatho vi\araK), 187 
(mantnathajd vifyardh). 
vidhura. Lonely and miserable (VII.2, 6; IX 8). 

viparlta. Lit , "inverted"; °%arm, acting perversely (IX.ro); rati , taking the 
inverted position in intercourse (V.12); see Kdmasut 2.8. 
viraha Desertion or desolation in love (W.4, 14; IV.2*, 9, 10, 11*, 17, 22; 

V. 2*; VII.5, 7, 2i, 35; XII 4, 6); also vtrahtn (1.27*, 31; V.2, 6). 
Viraha is the state of love which is dominant GG; it corresponds 
to the aspect of Irngararasa technically known as vipraiambha, 
which involves separation and deception in love, in contrast to 
sambhoga, which is fulfillment and enjoyment in love; see NS, 

VI. 44 fl,; neither o( these terms is used in GG; see Schmidt, 
Bettrdge, pp. 124-32, 287-310. Viraha is technically used in Ben- 
gali Vaishnava theology to designate the intense state o£ desolation 
in frustrated love that is the necessary prelude to experiencing 
preman (q\.), thus viraha is a way of salvation; see nimrtck, 
PHM, pp. 17, 211. In GG viraha is used to describe the suffering 
o£ both lovers, Radha and Krishna; see Ingalls, SCP, intr. 22, 23 
The usual translation of viraha as "separation" seems inappropriate 
in the context of GG. Although the vocabulary that characterizes 
viraha in GG is the conventional Sanskrit vocabulary of wounds 
from Zxrve's weapons ana" of neat, pain, exhaustion, ana* futility, 
the constant repetition of this imagery is striking here: e.g., atanha 
(X.io); atura (IV.20, 21); artt (VII.30); ^lanta (V.16; VII.11; 
XH n); \Idntt (IV.21); kjiinna (III.7; IV.22; IX.i); \heda (I 25; 
IV.2; VIII.6; IX.7; XII.8); pitman (VI.ro); jvara (I.26, 36; 
IV.19, 31; VIII.7); tapa (IV.8, 10; VII.2; X.12; XH.5); tSpita 
(XI.32); dahana (IV.10, 13; VIL7; also yjdah. I.35; V. 3 ; X.2«; 
dagdha, XII.6); daha (IV.7, 13; VII41); dina (II.i) badha (I.26; 
IV.20; VII^i; iho-mrabadha, XII.11; sambddka, XI.22); viphala 
(V.17; VII.3; XII.8); vtphahn CIX.3); vyadhi (111.14); vyatha 
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(m.i 3 ; VH.21; also Veyath, llao; X.12); h\a (Vm.io); see 
ctma, bhaya, marana, vldhttra, visada, lankS^ 
"lata. Seductive behavior, passion, seduction (L 4f 30, 37, 4 o; II.2*, 19; 
fV.4; Xrr.14); also wYa/jVi, seductive (1.38*); avitata (Xli.6); v'i 
VJm (1.38"; VIL13*; XI.r 4 , repeated 15-20) vilasita (V. 6); W 
(X.7); uliauta (II.4; XI.28); (f. 3 fi). W/^ j s a sattvabhim 

id. both nay^fl and see Atf XXIV.i 5 , 33; IngaHs, "Beauty," 

p. 103-4; sec /tfii'w, Vila. Vilasa is frequently used for the tils ol 
Radha and Krishna in Sahaj'iya literature;* Dimock PHM, pp. 
2 4 2-4 3 n74. 

visSda. Despair, lassitude (Vll.ja; VIIL2*; IX.i), A vyabhimribhaua; sec 
NS, VII 68. Also vt y/sad (Ma; IV.8; IX.5); pr a ^fsad (IV 10)- 
V«rf(V. 2 *; VI.:"). 

ftAaw. Delight, wandering for pleasure (XI.3); also mAon's (II j D V w ' 

vein. Dress, ornament, disguise (II.3; V.8; VII, 13; XI.i). Often veto in 
manuscripts and printed editions, a form that does not strictly pro- 
vide the required rhyme where it occurs. As with other variants of 
rhymed sibilants (e.g rasatta/rasana, fysalaya/fyfafaya) there is 
the suggestion of eastern regional pronunciation in which the dis- 
tinction is absent. See Atrtar, 11.699- afctlpavcsau nepathyam prati- 
\arma prasadkanam. 
iah^a. Fear, suspicion (X.io) A vyabhxcanbkava; see NS, VII.33; also 
saiahkp (IV 12); ian^tta (V.io), pari \"San^ (VI.n); vifanka- 
matia (VII iz); sec bhaya, 
Stcbha. Bright, auspicious (n ), suspiciousness (I 15, 45; XII. 14, 18); also 
hbha, brilliance, beauty (II 4, XI 28) A sawabhava m a naya\a, 
see MS. XXIV.32. 

figara. Sexual Jove; technically, the esthetic mood of sexual love (I.3, 46, 
Xll.21); see N£, VI.45 prose; Dimock, PHM, p 138; see adbhuta, 
ran, rasa, viraha. 

Irt. Radiance, beauty (VII.i; X.13); personified as Laksrru, the goddess 
of beauty and good fortune (I.2, 23); see Ingalls, "Beauty," p. 102. 
sa^hi. Female companion; Radha's friend and messenger to Krishna 
(I.37; H.r, 11*; IV.!, 9; V.i; VI,i, 6; VII.3* J2 , 3,*; XI.8, to, 
13); Radhas circle of friends (IV.10; VII 4 o; XI.7; Xrr.i); Radha, 
addressed by the sa\ht (1.2?*, 46; V.2*, rr). The stock figure of the 
female companion in Sanskrit poetry and drama assumes special 
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significance in the rasa-sastra and theology of Bengali Vaishnavism; 
sec De, VFM, pp. 208-10; U]]v pp. 91 ff.; see dutl.sahacari. 
samagama. Lover's union (I.36; II. 12); also samgama (VII.30); samgata 
(III 6; V.9) ; samagalya (XI 10). 
sarasvaft. Speech, personified as the goddess of speech (I.4); sec bhdrffti. 
sahacari. Radha 5 companion (I.26) ; see dull, sa\ht. 

sadhvasa. Fear, apprehension (XI.23); see bhaya, sanka; see Bh P, I.11.18; 
X.29 20 

sukrta. Favor, in reward for meritorious behavior; esp. the favor of 

Krishna's love (V.6, 12, 15; VII 6; XI.31). 
stitya. Joy, pleasure (I.15, II.17, 18, III 14; IV.4; V.8; IX 2; X.3; XL21); 

also V su\h (IV,i8; IX.9); see ananda, mud, karsa. 
sudha. Nectar (II.2,i 9 ; III 14; IV.7; VII.40; VIII 9; XI.22; XII.4, 6); see 
madhu. 

iubhaga Graceful, esp in love (VII.19; XI 8, 30, 33); of Krishna (V.19); 
see Ingalls, "Beauty," p. 95. 
seva. Worship, devotion (V 15; X13); also sevaha (VII.29); upascvita 
(XI 22). 

smara Love, the god of love (I.30; IH.15; IV 20; VII.13, VIII.i, 4; X.8; 
XI 8, 10, 33; XILi); sec ananga. 
smarana. Remembering; esp, the act of mentally evoking Krishna (I.4; II 9; 

XII.19). In \avya, remembering is the conventional motif that al- 
lows the juxtaposition of the modes of separation and union in 
love; see Ingalls, SCT, p 216 Smarana is a technical term in both 
orthodox and Sahajiya Vaishnavism; it implies mental identifica- 
tion Caitanya "remembers" his Ilia as Krishna through identifi- 
cation; the same identification is implied in Sahajiya sadhana. See 
De, VFM, pp. 370 ff.; Dimock PHM, pp 335-45 Also y/ 'smr 
(I[2*;VII. 9 );jmm(I 34 ) 
svadhtnabhartr\a. A woman whose lover is in her power (XII 11). The state of a 
nayifya which culminates the reunion of Radha and Krishna; see 
NS XXIV 214,224: 

suratattrasatr bad J ho yasyah parivagatah pnyah | 
samodagunasamyufya bkavet svadh'mabhartr\a |J 214 |J 
vxatroflvalaucsa ca pramododdyotttanana \ 
udnnalobhaUsaya k&rya svadki"abkartr\a |j 224 |j 

harsa. Joy (I.47, V.13; XI 24", 32) also -\Jhrs (II.19); see ananda, mud, 
sulpha 
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hrd. Heart, the scat of emotion; hrd and hrdaya, like cetas and manas, 
also refer to the mind, the seat of rational thought and imagination 
(III.6, n; VII.8, 10, 27, 35; Xl.n, 31); hrdaya (1.13, 29; ILtf; 
III.7; IV.3; V.2, 8, 15; VII.4, 2i, 38, 40; VIII.5, to; IX.8; X.4, C t 
7; XII.19); also Af^a.CIV.20). Krishna is hrdaycta (V.8). 
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